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THE “ KNOWLEDGE RATE” AND THE 
“IGNORANCE RATES.” 


A carce and influential class of persons—matter-of-fact people, 
who, whenever they take up a question, argue and re-argue it 
with such pertinacity and effect that they ultimately carry their 
point—have taken it into their heads that they have a more im- 
perative task before them than has yet been performed in England. 
They are not satigfied that the multitude should live by bread 
alone, but desire to provide mental food for the children of the 
people. Inaword, while they admit the great zeal of the re- 
ligious teachers of all denominations of Christians in this country, 
they desire that the body politic, represented either by the general 
Government, or by the particular municipality or locality, shall 
take care that secular knowledge shall be conveyed to the future 
workers, or, it may be, idlers, of our great social hive, with as 
much zeal as religious instruction is provided, and that the stigma 
shall no longer rest upon England of possessing a population 
deeper sunk in the slough and mire of a semi-barbarian ig- 
norance than is to be found in any other civilised country in the 
world. 

Hereupon a great outcry of dissent is raised. The ignorance 
of the great mass of the English poor is emphatically denied. 
We are told of thousands of Sunday-schools, in which hundreds of 
thousands of infants are taught spelling, but not writing or arith- 
metie, asa proof that the education of the rising generation is 
not neglected. We are told of factory schools, and parochial 
schools, and charity schools without number, in which something 
more thau mere reading is taught, as an additional proof that the 
schoolmaster has not become superannuated since Lord Brougham 
announced that he was abroad. The efforts of the National 
School Society, and of the British and Foreign School Society, 
are still more triumphantly cited in support of the same pro- 
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position; and such a din of voices is heard, that any one 
who knew nothing of the subject otherwise, and was 
contented to shut his eyes to the palpable facts around him, 
might well be coerced into the belief that all was going on for the 
best, and that in our happy island it was as rare a thing for a child 
to be deprived of mental as of bodily sustenance, and that utter 
ignorance was as rarely to be heard of as absolute starvation. To 
any lingering doubts that may still be started, after this imposing 
array of school statistics has been paraded, many bewildering 
inquiries are always ready to be launched at the heads of the 
sceptical. Is not England the foremost nation of all the world? 
Is it not the land of social progress?—of steam?—of railways?— 
and of electric telegraphs? Is it not pre-eminently the land 
of charity and religion? Is not everything for the best? 
and have we not made more advances in religion, in true 
freedom, in art, in science, in literature, in morality, and, in spite 
ot our alleged deficiencies, in popular education, than any other 
people on the face of the globe? If all these things be true, it is 
asked, why should we meddle? Should we not let well alone, and 
refrain from stirring up the angry elements of religious discord, by 
seeking to improve the unimproveable, and by the superaddition 
of mathematics to the catechism? 

Besides—and this is considered the climax of all argument—are 
we not over-taxed already? And why should we add a school 
rate, as proposed by the Manchester people, to the number of 
those local burthens and rates which at present fall so 
heavily on the shoulders of the people? A_ poor-rate, 
say the objectors, is bad enough; but infinitely worse 
would be a school rate. If we desire to have the poor 
taught to spell, let charity provide the means; but, to teach 
the poor to write and to cast accounts, to make them acquainted 
with the sublime truths of physical science by means of a compul- 
sory payment drawn from our pockets, is a monstrous tyranny not 





to be borne in a free, and an invasion of the rights of conscience 
not to be tolerated in a religious, country! Like Falstaff, who 
would not be reasonable on compulsion, these admirable friends 
of the poor will not permit little babes to be taught upon compul- 
sion, even though education were a thousand times holier than it 
is. Charity is so great a thing, that they prefer it even to Justice, 
Besides, Charity may fall asleep if she pleases; but Justice is ever 
wakeful. 

But, amid all the mass of irrelevant argument that has been in- 
troduced into this great and urgent question, the voice of reason 
begins to make itself heard. Above the din of polemics and the up- 
roar of theological controversy, the calm and sonorous appeal of 
common sense has at last become plainly perceptible, and admissions 
are now and then made, on all hands, that voluntary efforts have 
hitherto been quite inadequate to provide for the public exigences. 
But one strong and formidable objection still lingers—the religious 
objection—that whether, in the schools which it is proposed to 
establish, religion be or be not taught, it will be equally an in- 
fringement of the liberty of conscience. “ If religion be not taught,” 
exclaim all the sects, “ our money will be taken from us in support 
of a system of instruction which we consider to be worse than 
useless in this world, and fatal to salvation in the next. If, on the 
contrary, it be taught, there are such irreconcilable differences of 
faith and doctrine amongst us, that, if one be satisfied, a 
thousand will be aggrieved, and the money of the majority 
will be wrung from them for the teaching of what they 
conscientiously believe to be error.” But we think, if it can be 
shown that, under the present system of /aissez faire—that system 
under the fatal operation of which so much vice, misery, and de- 
gradation have grown like gangrenes in the body politic—the 
same, Or even a greater, degree of violence is done to the con- 
sciences of those who do not agree with the only religious teach- 
ing that the State can sanction, the ground of objection will be 
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materially narrowed, and a step will be made towards the solution 
of a very great difficulty. 

Supposing that we paid a knowledge tax, or school rate, and 
that it might in some respects be objectionable, we would ask 
whether it could be to any thing like the same extent as objection- 
able as those taxes which we now pay for the support of 
ignorance? A penny in the pound on the rental of England 
would pay the knowledge rate, and save us a deal of trouble 
besides; but we put it to any one who has studied the social 
statistics of this great empire, whether a penny per pound 
on the rental, or six times that amount, would meet the 
expenditure which we annually make for the removal and pre- 
vention of the evils, and siill oftener for the punishment of those 
evil-docrs, which our neglect of the education of the multitude has 
brought upon us. For want of a school rate we most indubitably 
increase the poor-rate; and, as religion enters into the ob- 
servances of our union workhouses, we think that conscientious 
Dissenters might as well object to pay the one tax as the other. 
Then, again, it is clear that for want of aschool rate we are obliged 
to have recourse to a much larger police and prison rate than would 
otherwise be necessary. These are the “Ignorance Rates,” and 
very heavily they bear upon the industry of the country; much 





heavier than any Knowledge Rate could bear, and with quite as 
much violence to those religious feelings which now so effec- 
tively impede the cause of education. Every one who pays a 
poor-rate or a prison rate pays for the teaching of religion, 
with this essential difference between such payment and that 
which he would make for a school—that he pays it after mis- 
chief has been done to the State, and that he bestows upon the 
idle pauper and the confirmed thief what he denies to those 


innocent children, of whom the Divine Author of Chris- 

tianity declared, “ that of such were the kingdom of 
” . . . 

Heaven.” We never hear any complaints against the prin- 


ciple of a poorrate or a prisonrate in this respect. It is 
only when it is desired to supersede this impolitic and ernel, a 
well as costly system of punishment, by the beneficent and 
Christian system of prevention, that tender consciences begin to 
feel themselves aggrieved, and that timid people sce lions in the 
way where there are no lions, and conjure up difficulties where 
none ought to exist. It is uscless to expect unanimity on a ques- 
tion like this ; but it is to be anticipated that the more thoroughly 
it is considered, the more rapidly will the friends of the Knowledge 
Rate increase, and those of the Ignorance Ratcs diminish. We are 
@ great people, but in the competition of the world we must yet 
_ become a greater, or we shall not continue toho'd so high a place 
as we at present occupy. There are no uncducsted people in the 
United States of America, except the emigrants from our shores ; 
and they, in the next generation, cease to deserve the unhappy dis- 
tinction. Surely that fact ought to make us open our eyes. 


WHALING IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 

(From the Vew Bedford (U.S.) Mercury.) 
We have just received the following thrilling account of the destruction of 
the whale-ship Ann Alexander, Captain John S. Deblois, of New Bedford, by 
@ large sperm whale, from the lips of the Captain himself, who arrived in this 
city from Paita on Sunday last, in the schooner Providence. It is fally authenti- 
cated by nine of the crew, in a protest, under the seal of the United States 
Consnl, Alexander Runen, jun., at Paita. 

The ship Ann Alexander, Captain John S. Debiois, sailed from New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, June |, '850, fora cruise in the South Pacific for sperm whaie. 
Having taken about 500 barrels of oil in the Atlantic, the ship proceeded on her 
Voyace to the Pacific. Nothing of unusual interest occurred until, when pass- 
ing Cape Horn, one of the men, named Jackson Walker, of Newport, New 
Hampshire, aged about twenty-fuur, was lost overboardin astorm. Reaching 
the Puc:tic, she came up the coast, and stopped at Valdivia, coast of Chili, for 
fresh provisions, and on the 3lst of May Jast she called at Paita for the purpose 
of shipping a man. The vessel preceeded on her voyage to the South Pacific. 

On the 20th of August last she reached what is well known as the ‘ Off-shore 
Ground,” in lat. 5 deg. 50’ south, long. 102 deg. west. In the morning of that 
day, at about 9 o’clock, whales were discovered in the neighbourhood, and about 
mvon the same day they succeeded in making fast toone. Two boats had gone 
after tlle whales—the larboard and the starboard, the former commanded by the 
first mate, and the latter by Captain Deblois. The whale which they kad struck 
was harpooned by the larboard boat. After running some time, the whale 
turned upon the boat, and, rushing at it with tremendous violence, lifted open 
its enormous jaws, and, taking the boat in, actual!y crushed it into fragments a3 
small as a common-sized chair! (See the [Illustration upon the preceding page.) 
Capt:ia Deblois immediately struck for the scene of the disaster with the star- 
board boat and succeeded, against ail expectation, in rescuing the whole of the 
crew of :he demolish-d boat, nine in number. 

There were now 18 men in the starboard boat, consisting of the captain 
the first mate, and the crows of both boats. The frightful disaster 
had beeu witnessed from the ship, and the waist-boat was called into 
readiness and sent to their relief. The distance from the ship was abort 
six miles. As soon as the waist-board arrived the crews were divided, 
and it was determined to jpursug the same whale and make an- 
Other attack upon him. Accordingly they separated, .and procseded at some 
distance from each other, asis usual on such occasions, after the whale. Ina 
short time they came up to him and prepared to give him battle. The waist- 
boat, commanded by the first mate, was in advance. As soon asthe whale per- 
ceived the demonstration being made upon him, he turned his course suddenly, 
and, muking a tremendous dash at this boat, se‘zed it with his wide-spread 
jaws, and crushed it iuto atoms, allowing the men barely time to escape his 
Vengeance by throwing themselves into the ocean. 

Captain Debdlois, again seeing the perilous condition of his men, at the risk of 
meeting the same fate, directed his boat to hasten to their rescue, and in a short 
time succeeded in saving them all from a death little less horrible than that 
from which they had twice so miraculously escaped. He then ordered the 
buat to put forthe ship as speedily as possible; and no sooner had the order 

n given, than they discovered the monster of the deep making 
towards them with his jaws widely extended. Escape from death 
mow seemed tetally out of the question. They were six or seven 
miles from the ship; no aid even there to afford them necessary 
relief; and the whale, maddened by the wounds of the harpoon and 
lances which had been thrown into him, and seemingly gloating with the pro- 
8pect of speedy revenge, within a few cables’ length. Fortunately, the monster 
Came up and passed them at ashort distance. ‘he boat then made her way to 
the ship, and they all goton board in safety. 

They again pursued the whale, and threw a lance into his head; but it being 
near suncuwn they gave up the chase for the night. 

Captain Deblois was at this time standing in the nigh-heads on the larboard 
bow, with craft in hand ready to strike the monster a deadly blow, should he 
appear, the ship moving about five knots: when working on the side of the ship 
he discovered ihe whale rushing towards her at the rate of 15 knots. In an in- 


stant the monster struck the ship with tremendous violence, shaking 
her from stem to stern. Captain Deblois immediately descended 
into the forecastle, and there, to his horror, discovered that the 


monster had struck the ship about two feet from the keel, abreast the foremast, 
knocking a great hole entirely through her bottom, through which the water 
roared and rushed impetiously. Springing to the deck, he ordered the mate to 
cut away tie anchors and get the cables overboard to kvep the shipfrom sinking, 
as she had a large quanti‘y of pig-iron on board. In doing this the mate suc- 
ceeied in reiieving only one anchor and cable clear, the other having been 
fastened around the furemast. The ship was then sinking very rapidly. The 
captain went into the cabiu, where he found three feet of water ; he, however, suc- 
ceeded in procuriug a chronometer, sextant, and chart. Reaching the deck, he 
orcered the boats to be cleared away, and to get water and provisions, as the 
ship was hecling over. He again descended to the cabin, but the water 
was rosbing in so rapidly that he could procure nothing. He then came 
upon deck, ordered all hands into the boats, and was the last himself 
to leave the ship, which he did by throwing himself into the sea and 
swimming to the nearest boas. The ship was on her beam-ends, her topgal- 
lant-yarés under water. They then pushed off some distance from the ship, ex~ 
pecting her to sink in a very short time. Upon an examination of the stores 
they had been able to save, they discovered that they had only12 quarts of water, 
and not a mouthiul cf provisions of any kind. The boats contained 1!i men 
each, were leaky, and, night coming on, they were obliged to bale them all 
night to keep them from sinking. 

Next vay they returned to the ship, but could save little. 

With the hope of reaching a rainy latitude, they directed their course north- 
erly, and on tue 22d of August, at about 5 o’clock p.m., they had the indescri- 
They made a signal, and were 
soun sus¥ered, aud in ashort time they were reached by the geod ship Nan- 
tuchgtof Nantucket, Massachusetts, Captain Gibbs, who took them all on board, 
pogiend fed them, and extended to them in every way the greatest pussibie 
hoxpit a 

On. Ke bucceeding day Captain Gibbs went to the wreck cf the ill-fated Ann 
Alerauder, for the purpose of trying to procure something from her; but, as the 
thu vax somch, and the attempt considered davgerous, he abandoned the v:0- 
ject. Siew Nantucket then set :ail tor Paita, where she arrivet on the 15th of 
Seprsember, and where she landed Captain Deblois and his men, Captain De- 


blois was kindly and hospitably received and entertained at Paita by Captain 
Bathurst, an English gent:eman residing there, and subsequently took passage 
on board the schooner Providence, Captain Starbuck, for this pert, arriving here 
on Sunday last, the 12th instant. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS, 
PARISIANA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Tavcrspay, Nov. 27. 

The panic, which commenced seme weeks ago among foreigners 
who had intended to winter in Paris, continues, or rather has in- 
creased to a general sauve qui peut; and the ho'el-keepers and others 
who live by the spolia of these sgrecable locataires, and who had _ pro- 
mised themselves a rich harvest this season. now seriously begin to hang 
out signals of distre:s—prosaically, labels with the ominous words 
Appartements meublés ou nen meublés & louer, are seen in every part of 
the town. 

The week has been rather a busy one for the sightseers ; military re- 
views by the President and his staff taking place nearly every morning 
in the Champ de Mars, besides which, we have had the daunch of a 
frigate on the Seine! a sight which positively bewildered “ the oldest in- 
habitant” with delight, This was indeed a novelty for Paris, and, though 
we are informed by English naval officers that all was not managed 
according to Cocker, the vessel certainly looks a very fair imitation of a 
real 40-gun frigate, and it daily attracts thousands to view it. 

Musical and theatrical novelties crowd upon us. At the Grand Opera, 
the promised ballet, “‘ Vert, Vert,” was produced on Monday, for the 
débit of Mdlle. Priora, whose personal attractions are of the highest 
order : her fine features, displaying that character of beauty so highly ad- 
mired by the author of “ Coningsby,” are of the darkest Itulian. As 
By:on has it:-— 





Like the night 

Of clondless climes and starry skies, 

And all that’s best of dark ard bright, 

Meet in the lustre of her eyes. 
Malle. Priora’s fizure befits her noble countenance, though for some tastes 
(de gustibus, &c.) it may be deemed a trifle too massive for a danseuse. 
The débitante achieved a decided success, owing, we must add, in a good 
part, to her beauty—for in grace and lightness she is decidedly mferior 
to both Cerito and Ferraris, whose style her dancing much resemb'es. 


The ballet itself is a very second-rate affair, founded on Gres- 
set’s well-known subject. A little dash of fancy and ingenuity 
might have raised upon it a very piquant and amusing bailet. <As 


it is, all the gaiety and vivacious pleasantry of the original is Jost in 
a mass of silly and unintelligible absurdities, spun out into th.ee dreary | 
acts. Gresset’s wicked parrot is replaced by a young student in the per- | 
son of Mdlle. Plunkett, who plays all kinds of pranks among the fair in- 
mates of the convent; among others, he introduces a party of young 
militaires into their dormitories at night; but, owing probably to the 
vigilance of the new board ef censorship, everything passes of with the 
most rigid propriety, and one of the si-ters, being by some means re- 
leased from her vows, is married to the student, the wedding giving an 
opportrnity for one of those ball-room scenes for which the Grand Opera 
is renowned. Here the figures, groupings, and dancing are tasteful, elc- 
gant, and effective; but the preposterous length to which the affuir was 
attenuated had so completely wearied out the audience, that the only 
applauders were the cluqueurs, who manfully stood to their guns. The 
ecenery, particularly the ball-room, was admirable ; this is, indeed, the 
only feature in the ballet department which has not fallen off. Messrs, 
Cambon and Thierry are poets as well as artists. 

Félicien David's long-expected opera of “La Perle du Brésil” has 
length seen the light, and, had he never composed “ Le Desert,” would 
have been hailed as a most successful debit; as it is, though containing 
much of a high order, it rather leaves a fveling of disappointment. It 
was produced at the Opéra National on Saturday, and bad the adyan- 
tage of two d¢bitants, both singers of merit—Bouché, a geod, spirited 
basso, furmerly of the Grand Oyera, and who, I believe, was for a sea- 
son or two at Her Majesty’s Theatre; and M. Philippe, a young tenor 
with a charming voice, and expressive though not highly finished style. 
The Perle (Zora), sung by tie pretty Mdlle. Duez, is a poor orphan, 
found by the Grand Admiral Salvador, amid the burning embers of 
some village in Brazil destroyed by the Portuguese under his com- 
mand. He carries her to Lisbon, where he rears her with tender 
care; and passing over the love intrigues, which no opera can be 
without, on accompanying her benefactor in one of his voyages, she is 
enabled to repay his services by preserving him and his crew, when their 
vessel is driven by a tempest on the Brazilian coast, and they are sur- 
rounded by hostile savages. his bare hint of the subject will be suf- 
ficient to indicate the general colour of the music, the elements ef which 
are—the reminiscences of childhood by the young savage, the rude 
martial character of the naval chief and his associates, the imitative 
effects of a storm at sea, and those which may be supposed to exist in the 
virgin forests of America, with their breezy freshness, the strains of their 
feathered songsters, and other effects of sylvan nature characteristic of the 
composer’s genius, as already made known by his “ Desert” and 
“ Christophe C»lomb.” They are throughout bold and original, 
but not altogether in their place in a comic opera, M. David's 
tendencies being rather instrumental than vocal. The overture (par- 
ticularly the earlier portions) is striking and masterly: a violoncello 
passage, replete with melody and expression, the motive of which is 
afterwards repeated in the opera, was received with well-merited 
plaudits. A trie in the first act for the tenor and t*o sopranos, into 
which a tender romance is interwoven by the young Brazilian. a duo 
between the tenor and soprano, full of tenderness and expression; a 
warlike air for the bass, with a magnificent chorus for the crew, which 
had the honours of an encore; the air of Zora in the forest, in which the 
imitative accompaniments are possibly carried to too great an exce-s; 
and a second duo for the tenor and soprano, form the list of notable 
vocal morceaux. The accompaniment to the storm at sea was ex- 
ceedingly grand; it is difficult to conceive descriptive music carried 
further than in the whistling of the winds and battling of the elements, 
here eo successfully imitated by the composer. His instrumentation 
is, indeed, nearly always grandly effective. In his vocal music 
a rude and vigorous melody is the pervading quality, requiring 
more finish and elaboration to give perfect satisfaction. On the 
whole, the work, though it will not advance the reputation of the com- 
poser of the “ Dé:ert,” will not detract from itin the estimation of those 
who make due allowances for the unavoidable inferiority in the execu- 
tion of a composition of which the first condition of success is a large 
and perfectly-trained orchestra. Mdlle. Duez, though not so much at 
home as with Rossini, sang very beautifully,and was led out by the 
composer, after the fall of the curtain, to share with him in the tribute of 
applause bestowed on the performance. The opera is extremely well 
got up, but we fear the remote gituatien of the theatre (Boulevard du 
Temple) is fatal to anything like remunerz tive success. 

The celebrated tenor Guasco is announced by Mr. Lumicy for Satur- 
day, in* Ernani,” with Mdlle. Cruvelii as @lvira “ I Lombardi” is in 
preparation, and also“ Maria di Kohan.” In the latter, M.-Ferlatti, 
who has also arrived, and of whom Italian report speaks highly, will 
appear in the Comte de Chalais. | We are in hopes of hearing the cele- 
brated Madame Wagner at the Italiens before the close of the season. 
The pre-eminence of this artiste is countersigned by the most fastidious 
of living (or perhaps dead) macstri—Giacomo Meyerbeer, who makes 
the engagement of this lady a sine qué non for his permission to perform 
* L’Africaine.” 

The new opera, composed by M. Duprez, “ L’Abvime de la Maladetta,”’ 
was brought cut last weck at Brussels ; and froma detailed notice of it 
by M. Fetis, director of the Conservatoire inthat city, we leain that 
it was very successful; but, though evidently written in a friendly spirit, 
he leaves the impression that the music is deficient in melody and in- 
vention. His harmonies are described as somewhat superabundantly rich, 
as though the maestro had had the ambition to prove that, though cnly 
known as a vocalist, he was perfectly master of all the resources of in- 
strumentation ; while the public would prefer a less elaborate and bet- 
ter made cut rhythm and melody. Malle. Duprez is highly eulogised in 
the principal part, both for the brilliancy of her exesution and the 
merits of her acting. Mdlle. Chambard and M. Barbot are also named 
as supporting the opera effectively; the other vocalists were less sa- 
tisfactory, but the orchestra and choruses were entitled to unmixed ap- 
probation, 








FRANCE. 

The Ministerial changes which we indicated in our Postzcrip’ last week 
have taken place. M. de Casabianca, Minister of Commerce, has been 
nom;nated to the post of Minister of Finance, in place of M. Blondel, 
who refuses to accept office; and M. Lefebvre-Durufi¢, representative of 
the people, is appointed to the portfolio left vacant by the teimoval of 





M. de Casabianca. M. Lefebvre-Durufl¢ is representative of the Eure, where 


his importance as a manufacturer, moderation a3 a politician, and popu. 
| larity with the working classes, procured him a large majority at the 

e‘ections of May, 1849, for his return to the Legislative Assembly. He 

| is a leading member of the Club of the Pyramids, and during the con- 

flict between the puwers has always promoted conciliation. Itis ap- 

pointment is, therefore, regarded with approval by all who have tho 

cause of order really «t heart. 

On Tuesday the distribution of the prizes awarded t» the Fiench exhi- 
bitors at the Crystal Palace, and of the Crosses of the Legion of Honour 
took place in the Circus in the Crampe Elysées. The ceremony was to 
have taken place on the previous Sunday, in the Louvre; but, the apart- 
ment selected for the purpose proving too small to accommodate the 
vast numbers furnisliied with tickets of admission, the proceedings were 
adjourned to another day and a more convenient locality. Accordingly, 
on Tuesday the arrangements at the Cirque were of the most commo- 
dious and satisfactory character, so that every person present, to tho 
number of between 3000 and 4000, could view the proceedings without 
the least inconvenience ‘The President was surrounded by his Minie- 
ters, the corps diplomatique, the highest civil and military authorities, snd 
an elegant assemblage of ladies. The whole scene was most brilliant 
and animated. The President, before presenting the honourable re- 
wards tothe several successful candidates, stood up and addressed the 
company in an able speech,in which he complained of the ob-tacles 
opposed to the development of national industry, by democratical 
theories on the one side, and monarchical hallucinations on the other, 
He urged the industria] population of France to continue their exertions 
without anxiety or fear, in tle full assurance that the Government would 
not fuil in its duty; fee'ing strong, as it did, in the right it had derived 
fnom the people, and trusting firmly in the aid of Divine Pre. 
vidence. The President was repeatedly and vehemently cheered, 
particularly those portions of his syeech which referred to the greatness 
that the Republic would achieve, if undisturbed by * dema.ogic ideas ” 
on the one side, and “ monarchical hallucinations” on the other; 
adding, ** Have no fears for the future. Tranquillity shall be maintained, 
whatever may happen.” 

A new subject of dissen ion between the Legislative Assemb'y and the 

President of the Republic has been brought forward this week. It is 
an organic law framed by the Council of State on a very delicate ques- 
tien—the responsibility of the President of the Republic and his Mi- 
nistry. The matter has lain dormant now two years anda half, and 
has been taken up ut a most inoprortune moment, and, as many 
think, with a view to annoy Louis Napoleon, towards whom one of its 
claures—the main one, in fact—is regarded as extreme'y offensive, since 
it pronounces it to be high treason if he “ proroke a violation of 
the 45th article of fhe Constitution,” which deciares that the 
President is only re-eligible when four years shall have elapsed 
from the period of his quitting office. It will be sather a cifli- 
cult legal process to define what constitutes “ prevoking the Dre- 
sident's re-election ;” and the adoption of the article in its present shape 
can only be looked upon as a piece of petty spite, arming Louis Napo- 
leon’s enemies with an instrument of annoyance, rather than as a real 
measure of precavtion against ambitious designs on his part. A notice 
of an amendment on the bill has been given by M. Pradie, which is 
merely a repetition, in an aggravated furm, of the project of the quastors 
which was lately rejected by the Assembly. ‘Ihat project gave the 
President of the Assembly the right of “direct requisition ;” in other 
words, of calling out the army on his own authority and responsibility 
direct, and without intermediate command, while M. Pradie’s proposi- 
tion gives the right of direct requisition to the Assembly itself. 
In the early part of the week an article from the pen of M. Granier 
de Cassagnac, appeared in the Constitutionnel, charging the leading po- 
litical men of the “ party of order” with being engaged in a conspiracy 
against Louis Napoleon. The article was written in such a positive, 
violent, and even menacing tone, that it attracted considerabte atten- 
tion, and was madethe subject of some interrogatories to Ministers 
in the Assembly by M. Créton, who, in the course of his observations, 
denounced the author of the article as “ a wretched scribbler,” which so 
exasperated M. de Cassagnac that he demanded personal satisfact on 
from M. Creton ; but the latter has refused to fight M. de Cassagnac, 
upon the ground that he did not attack the private character o1 that 
gentleman. M.de Cassagnac has therefore posted him as a coward. 
In reply to M. Créton, the Minister of the Interior denied the existence 
of any conspiracy ; adding, that if the Governmentinew of any con- 
spirators, no matter } ow high their rank, they would lavetitem brought 
before the tribunals of justice. 

The Lyons Railway Bill was under discussion in the Assembly on 
Wednesday, when M. Fremy moved an amendmen, granting Govern- 
ment 16,000,000 francs to allow the works to be continued until May. 
M. Passy moved another amendment,recommending the sum of 10,000,000 
francs for the purpose named. M. Fremy’s motion, however, was adopted 
by 340 against 326. 

The committee of the Assembly to whom the subject was referrid 
have approved of the state of siege in the Ardéche, the Cher, and the 
Nievre, by a majority of 11 to 3. 
The Prefect of Police has prohibited the electoral mectings held in 
the Rue Martel, it being discovered that anarchical doctrines were ad- 
vocated thereat. 
The Toulon fleet, consisting of seven vessels, has received orders for 
sea; the cestination is conjectured to be the Levant. 

HANOVER. 
The death of King Ernest has been followed by a change of Ministry. 
The new Ministers are tad to be reactionist, or opposed to the 
liberal political concessions which his late Majesty had granted his 
subjects in the year of revolutions 1848, and to which he had strictly 
adhered since that time. 

Baron Scheele is President of the Council and Minister for Fore'gn 
Affairs in the new Cabinet. The other Ministers are M. Borries, Mi- 
nister of the Interior; M. Windhorst, President of the Second Chamber ; 
M. Backmeister, Public Instruction; General Brandis, War. The Fi- 
nance Office has not yet been settled, M. Bac having refused it. 

UNITED STATES. 

Accounts to the 13th instant from New York mention the rejection, 
by Mr. Webster, of the terms proposed by Spain for the settlement of 
the Cuban difficulty, and for a better understanding between the two 
countries. The proposition was, for the American Government to invite 
the Spanish Consul to return to New Orleans, to bring him in a national 
vesse!, and to salute the Spanish flag over him; and, further, to restore 
the value of the property of the Consul, and of the Spanish citizens of 
New Orleans, which was destroyed by the rioters. In case this propo- 
sition sheuld be rejected, the Minister was instructed to demand his 
passports and return. 

The Mississippi steamer arrived at New York on the 10th. The 
officers of the vessel contradicted the stories of a disagreement or rupture 
between Captain Long and Kosruth. 

The steamer Buckeye State, valued at 150,000 dols., was destroyed by 
fire, at Buffalo, on the night of the 10th inst. 

Three lives were recently lost by the burning of the steamer Aont- 
gomery, on the Mississippi, just above Vicksburg ; 2500 bales of cotton, 
together with the boats, were entirely consumed. 

The Canadian Government is still engaged in the important business 
of constructing railroads. The Quebec and Halifax and Richmond and 
Quebec roads were soon to be commenced, with money obtained at 34 
per cent. 

By an arrival at Boston from Port-au-Prince we learn that the Em- 
peror of Hayti had complied with the demand of foreign } owers, and 
had concluded a truce for one year with the Dominicians, and is also to 
give one year’s notice of the commencement of hostilities. This will 
tend to greatly enhance the prosperity of the island. 

THE RIVER PLATE, 

We have accounts this week which state that the war has been 
brought to a conclusion by the capitulation of General Oribe, who was 
at the most recent date (the 8th of October) on board the British cor- 
vette 7weed, being anxious to proceed to England. Urquiza entered 
Monte Video in triumph on the Sth of October, and in the evening the 
city was illuminated, the inhabitants rejoicing at the prospect of a 
settled peace. ‘he election of a President for the Oriental Republic 
was to take place as soon as the excitement produced by recent events 
should have, in some measure, subsided, The whole affair had been 
effected without bloodshed, Oribe’s Argentine troops having all gone 
over to Urquiza. 

From Buenos Ayres we learn that the arrival of the three families of 
General Oribe, his brother-in-law, and scn-in-law, had created a strong 
sensation there. General Rosas had openly displayed extreme irritation 
at the conduct of hs lieutenant, Oribe, in allowing himself to be, as the 
Dictator constantly exclaimed since the capitulation has became known, 
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‘Conquered without striking a blow! ’’ Oribe was no longer his “ worthy | 
ally, the legal President of the Oriental State,” but denounced as “a 
foul traitor to the Argentine cause,” and was publicly burot in effigy | 
accordingly. This disgrace he shared with Generals Urquiza, Vivasoro, | 
and Benavides (the Governor of San Juan), upon whose names every 
possible insult was heaped, and against whom dire vengeance was 
threatened by the foiled tyrant, who had gone through the farce of | 
having himself proclaimed “ Supreme Chief of the Argentine Confe- 
deration” by the assembly of his creatures called the “ Provincial Junta | 
ef Buenos Ayres.” 

WEST INDIES. | 

This week’s intelligence from the islands is of little interest. } | 

At Jamaica the Legislature met on the 28th of October, but no busi- 
ness of importance had been transacted. ee 

The cholera had nearly disappeared, a few cases only occurring in the 
parish of Hanover. 

The necessity for some sanitary measures was strongly urged upon the 
Legislature by the local papers. ; 

The census of the island of Trinidad had been taken, showing the 
population to consist of 35,631 males and 32,969 females—total, 68,600 ; 
of whom 43,605 were members of the Roman Catholic Church, 16,246 
were members of the Church of England, 1016 Mohammedans, 2694 
Gentoos, and 880 Heathens; the rest of the population being subdivided 
into various Chr.stian sects. 

The islands were generally healthy. 

From Demerara we learn that the Governor had withdrawn from the 
Court of Policy the plan of reform of the legislative institution, alleging 
as reasons for so doing, that he had no desire to consent toa surrender of 
the prerogative of the Crown, and that he was reluctant to press through 
the court, by a majority composed chiefly ef official members, measures 
not approved of by the majority of the elective section, although popu- 
lar among the community. Before the Court of Policy adjourned, the 
following resolution was passed :— 

That it is the opinion of this Court, that the sum of £50,000, as part of the 
parliamentary loan, should be applied to the introduction of Chinese immigrants. 








LITERARY TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The following are the main provisions of the treaty between England and 
France for the suppression of literary piracy. It will be seen that itis likely 
materialiy to affect the interests of authors, publishers, dramatists, musical 
omposers, and artists :— 

“ Art. 1. From the period at which, conformably to the stipulations ef art. 
14, hereinafter mentioned,the present convention shall come into force, the 
authors of works of literature or art, to whom the laws of either country now 
ensure, or shall in future ensure, the right of property or authorship, shall 
be authorised to exercise the said right on the territory of the other 
country, during the same time and within the same limits as would 
be allowed in the latter country to the right attributed to authors 
of works of the same nature if published there; so that the re- 
productlon or piracy by persons of one country, of any work of literature or art 
published in the otuer, shall be treated as if it were tne reproductien or piracy 
of works of the same nature, originally published in the former country. More- 
over, the autnors of one of the two countries shall have the same action before 
the tribunals of the other, and enjoy the same guarantees against piracy or un- 
authorised reproduction, as are or may hereafter be granted to authors in the 
latter country. Itis understood that the words * works of literature or art,’ 
used at the beginning of this article, comprise the publication of books, dra- 
matic works, musical compositions, drawings, paintings, sculptures, engravings, 
lithographs, and any other production whatever of literature or fine aris. The 
representatives of authors, trans!aturs, composers, painters, sculptors, or en- 
gravers, shall enjoy in every respect the same rights as those which the pre- 
sent convention grants to the authors, translators, composers, painters, 
eculptors, or engravers themselves. 

** Art. 2. The protection granted to original werks is extended to translations. 
It is, nevertheless, well understood that the object of the present article is 
merely to protect the trans!ator in so far as his own translation is concerned, 
and not to confer an exclusive right to translation upon the first translator of a 
= whatever, except in the cases and in tho limits mentioned in the following 
article :— 

“Art: 3, The author of any work published in one of the two countries, who 
shall have declared his intention of reserving his right of translation, shali, from 
the day of the first publication of the translation of his work, authorised by him, 
enjoy during five years the privilege of protection against the publication of any 
translation of the same work, unauthorised by him, in the other country; and 
this on the following conditions :—Ist. The origina! work shali be registered 
and deposited in one of tue two countries within a period of three months from 
the day of the first publication in the other country. 2diy. The author must 
have declared his intention of reserving to himself the right of 

on the title-page of his work. 3dly. At least a part of the 
said authorised translation must have appeared within a year of the date of re- 
gistration and deposit{of the original; and the whole of it must have appeared 
within a space of three years from the date of the said deposit. 4thly. The 
translation must have been published in one of the two countries, and be re- 
gistered and deposited, as directed in art.8. As regards works published in 
parts, it is sufficient that the declaration by which the author reserves his right | 
ef translation be expressed in the first part. Nevertheless, in so far as regards 
the period of five years assigned by this article te the author for the exercise of | 








his privilege of translation, every part sha!! we considered a new work ; each 
shall be registered and deposited in one of the two countries within three 
months from the day of its first publication in the other. 

“Art.4. The stipulations of the preceding articles shall apply also to the 
representation of dramatic works, and to the execution of musical compositions, 

so far as the laws of each of the two countries are or may be applicable in 
this respect to dramatic or musical works, pubiicly represented or exacuted for 
the first time ia the said countries. Nevertheless, in oraer to have aright to legal 
protection, in so far as regards the translation of a dramatic work, the author 
must publish his translation within three months after the registration and de- 
pesit of the original work. It is understood that the protection stipulated by 
the present article is not intended to prohibit bond Ade imitations or the adapta- 
tiou of dramatic works te the respective theatres of France or England re- 
spectively; but only to prevent pirated translations. The question of imitation 
or piracy shall in all cases be determined by the tribunals of the respective 
states, according to the legislation in force in either country respectively.” 

The other articles are of minor importance. 

“By Art. 5, newspaper articles may be freely translated, on condition of 
quoting the origina! paper, provided the author of such an article has not pub- 
licly declared his intention of preventing reproduction. 

“ Art. 6 prohibits the introduction and sale of pirated works, whether printed 
in France or England, or any other country. 

“ By Art. 7 such contraband works shall be seized and destroyed, and the 
persons who have introduced or sold them may be prosecuted. 

“* art. 8 regulaies the formalities of registration in the two countries. 

“ Art. 9 extends the same formalities to productions of literature and art not 
specially mentioned. 

“* Art. 10 regulates the duty of importation upon works of literature and art 
in the two countries. 

* Art. 11 stipulates that thetwo powers shall mutually communicate to each 
other the new laws and regulations that may hereafter be made in either country 
with regard to literary property. 

“* Art. 12 reserves to each Government the right of prohibiting any production 
it may think necessary so to prohibit. 

“ Ait. 13, in execution of treaties with other powers on the subject of literary 
property. 

** Art. 14 stipulates that the Queen of England engages to present a bill to 
the British Parliament for the ratification of such clauses in the present enact- 
ment #8 require a legislative sanction. A day is then to be fixed on which the 

resent convention is to come into force, and such day shall be duly announced 

y cach Government. The convention is to be applicable only to works, &c., 
published after that date, and is to last ten years, and continue to be in force 
until a twelvemonth’s notice be given.” 





Tue “ILLustRaTED Lonpon News.”—One of the causes of the in- 
difference of parents of the working classes to education, even if they have 
been sufficiently educated to enjoy it, is the want of books. There are few vil- 
lages where there are any lending libraries, and still fewer where there is enough 
variety of subject. The libraries generally only contain religious books, very 
good in themselves, but not so interesting as to engage the attention of the 
general body of readers. A more varied range of knowledge is desirable. In 
the West Walton (Norfolk) school the clergyman has sueceeved in attracting his 
scholars by lending them the ILLUstRateD Lonpon News every week, an ad- 
vantage which is seized with great avidity ; and perhaps no more effectual way 
could be followed to awaken the children’s attention, and to afford them amuse- 
ment as well asinstruction. “It is true, sometimes there are matters in the 
paper I don’t qnite like, and sometimes they are treated in a way 1 don’t quite 
appreve,” said be; ** but then I merely take the paper and explain what I 
think of the matter, and I don’t find any harm result.” It is by sach liberal 
confidence that children and their parents roay be won to virtne —E£ztract from 
General Report for the Year 1850, by the Rev, Mr. Mitchell, M.A., her Majesty's 
inspector of Schools in Cambridge, Lssex, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

fansHAL Haynau.—A letter from Pesth, of the 16th, says:— 
“ Field-Mar:hal Haynau, who is at present residing on the estate he possesses in 
Hungary, is accustomed te sleep in a little roum on the ground-floor, in a de- 
tached building in the garden of his chateau. In the night of Monday last he 
was awoke by a thick smoke, which filled the chamber. He immediately 
jumped out of bed, and leaped out of the window into the garden, Some mo- 
ments after, all the building was in flames. A strong wind having arisen, the 


| nearly 400 persons had been forced to quit Vienna, and many of them the Aus- 


| plomatique, amounted te 100 persons. Not the least honoured of the guests was 





fire extended to three barns tilled with the corn of the last harvest, and they and | 
their contents, together with the building, were destroyed. No fire having been 
lighted in the day, it appears ccrtain that the fire was caused by a criminal, in 
the hope, probabiy, of killing the general, It has not been possible thus far to 
discover hun,’’— Galignani. 


* the 7th, and was fast settling down when tet by the Daniel Webster, 








THE PERILS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE AT VIENNA. 

The correspondent of the Daily News (who has been since expelled by 
the police) at the Austrian capital, writing from that ci.y under date 
the 13th instant, thus describes the proceedings of the paternal govern- 
ment of the Emperor when dealing with its own dear children :— 


Vienna, Nov. 13.—Between Tuesday afternoon and this morning, nearly 200 
persons have been forced to quit Vienna, and the Austrian dominions, in con- 
sequence of being suspected of having speculated on Change with the view to 
increase the price of silver. No excuse has been listened to in any one case. The 
individuals on the expulsion list ot the redoubtable Minister of Puiice have had to 
cross the frontier without delay, many ot themtornfrom their families and 
homes without fhe means of subsistence elsewhere. In several cases the arrests 
were made in cafés and othcr public places, the gendarmes cumforting their 
prisoners, in repiy to their assertions cf innocence, with the remark that if the 
polics had anything particular against them they would have been tried by court- 
martial. Among the number of the expelled are several influential merchanis. 
In the course of yesterday the Chevalicr Weiss had a banker, named Kénigs- 
warter, brought before him, and warned him that he would be severely punished 
if he continued his Umérieve, or doingson the Exchange. Herr Kinigswarter 
isa director of the bank, a wealthy man, highly honoured for the skill and 
integrity with which he conducts an extensive banking and booking business, 
and one of the last men to meddle with any offairs of an im- 
proper character. His character is no safety; he is liable to be expelled, 
or tried by court-martial, at the pleasure of Chevalier Weiss. The police 
terrurizations have put a stop tu bond jide transactions. Baron Krauss and 
his agents have the Exchange to themselves, I know that an eminent house, by 
telegraph, refused to effect the purchase of a considerable amount of ioreign ex- 
changes on commission for a distant party, and even offered to pay their cus- 
tomers the difference between the price at Vienna and at the spot trom whence 
the order was issued. Not a merchant or bauker can venture under such cir- 
cumstances to transact business on ‘Change. Notwithstanding, however, the 
influential capitalists and bankers of the city submit without a murmur. The 
Gread of trial by court-martial, and of a violent death, or imprisonment for 
life, is too great. They submit to be trodden under fvot with the same readi- 
ness that the Turk accepts the bastinado. If a dozen of the largest houses 
would only close their counting-houses altogether, an impression would be 
made that would produce some relief. The police are takixg similar torcible 
measures against what their wisdom considers improper speculation in grain. 
Though the Government itself is at this moment in the market making very 
large purchases to provide against the expected scarcity, private incividnals are 
not allowed to make purchases to any amount. Instances have already occurred 
of expulsion from Vienna for doing so. 


The correspondent at Berlin of the same Journal, writing under 
date the 22d instant, states :— 


From private letters which I have received I learn that the police measures 
against parties suspected of aviotage have not ben suspended, but were, on the 
contrary, daily increasing. When your correspondent ieft Vicnna, on Tuesday, 


trian dominions. From my former letters it may have been assumed that the 
measures of the police were confined to persons accustomed to visit the money 
and corn markets for the purposes of speculation. They certainly began with 
the brokers, but they have since been extended to persons of other ciasses and 
professions, and of both sexes. Bankers, merchants, tra‘espeep!e, clerks, ma- 
nufacturers, railway labourers, literary men, midwives, lawyers, and medical 
men—in fact, hardly one of the classes which hive by Lonest indusiry is unrepre- 
sented in the small army of persons expelled. Among them are born 
subjects of Austria, citizens of Vienna in the fu'l possession of the civic 
rights and privileges; others have acquired the rights of citizenship | 
by long residence. In most cases tue characters of the expelled | 
will bear the strictest xcrntiny; their business has been curried | 
on in a straightforward, honest manner; they have paid the heavy taxes im- | 
posed by the despotic Government without murmuring, and have submitted to | 
the degradation ot the infernal police system of spying and watching without | 
Opposition. Yet these individuals, many of them possessing only the means of 
living in the most humble style, are expelled because the officials of the police | 
choose to suspect them of improper speculations. Apart from the ignorance of | 





| 
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the most simple economical truths, which almost every child ia Englaud knows, 
which is displayed in these measures, the monstrous tyranny towards honest in- 
dividnals is beyond anything that has ever been perpetrated even by the Aus- 
trian Government. Already have the necessary economical results of such mea- 
sures appeared. Silver shows an incrcased tendency to rise, though the busi- 
ness transacted is of no importance ; and curn of all kinds, with potatoes, has | 
risen full four and five per cent. Though the supposed conspirators have been | 
expelled, the object they were accused of endeavouring to atiair remains not | 
merely in the same, but actually in a worse position. | 


The aceounts in the other daily papers of the metropolis bear out to 
ths fullthe above extraordinary statements, and add that the police sur- | 
veillance of the Stock Exchange was becoming more rigid every day. If | 
anything were needed to destroy completely every vestige of credit which | 
Austria had remaining in the markets of the world, the present suicidal | 
intermeddling of her Government with the Bourse is the fatal measure. | 








Louis Napo.eon.—A dinner was given at the Elysée, upon the 
occasion of the distribution of prizes, on Tuesday last, by Louis Napoleon, to 
the persons decorated with the Legion of Honour, who were fifty-three in num- 
ber. These, with the addition of some who received meéals, the Ministers, the 
President of the Assembly, the military and civil authorities, snd the corps di- 


Ai. Charritre, the surgical instrument-maker, the frst who was decorated. As 
soon as the Gessert was placed on the table, a servant in attendance handed a 
small morocco case to M. Charritre. He opened it, and found it enciosed an 
exquisitely-wrought gold cross, with the words engraved on it “* A M. Charnre, 
ses Ouvriers reconnaisants”—a testimonial to-him from his workmen. A group 
was immediately formed round the pers.n so honoured who, by the way, had beea 
ignorant of the intention of his workmen, anxious to know wat it was. Louis 
Napoleon, percsiving the movement at the other end of the table, inquired the 
cause. He was handed up theornament. The President admiredit, and paid 
his compliments to M. Charritre. He then laid the case by his side, and soon 
some other subject of conversation occupied the attention of the party. Louis 
Napoleon wore at that moment a cross of the Legion of Houour suspended at his 
button-hole ; it was adorned with diamonds of considerable value. Without 
any one perceiving what he did, he quietly detached the rich decoration, and de- 
posited it in the case in place of the gold cross given by the workmen, and which 
he, in the same quiet manner, attached to his button-hole. He then sent 
back the case to M. Charritre, who allowed it to remain on the table by him. 


OBITUARY OF EMIN 
SIR HORACE SEYMOUR. 

CotoneL Sik Horace Beaucnamp Seymour, K.C.H. and M.P., was the third 
son of Lord Hugh Seymuur, tifth son of Francis, first 
Marquis of Hertiord. j4e was born the 22na Noveme- 
ber, 1791. In 1811 he entered the British army, be- 
ginning his military career in the Peninsula, and 
actively serving till the close of the war. At Wa- 
terioo he was A:de-de-camp to Lord Auglesey, and 
his gallantry was remarkable in tuose brilliant 
charges made by Arglesey on the enemy’s cavalry. 
- During the eventful moments of that day ot glory, 
Seymour’s right arm aud broadsword did terribie 
execution: he is reported to have siain more men 
than any other single individual on the field, At the 
peace he retired with a Colonel’srank. He was since 
Equerry to William 1V. Sir Horace took a parton 
the Conservative side of politics. He represented 
successively, from 1818, in Parliament, Lisburne, 
Bodmin, Medhurst, the county of Autrim, and, 
lastly, Lisburne again, for which he was member 
at the time of his cecease. Sir Horace Seymour 
married, first, the 15th of May, 1818, Elizabeth, eidest.daughter of Sir Lawrence 
Palk, Bart., by whom (who died the 18th January, 1827) he leaves twu sons 
and a daughter ; he married, secondly, in Jnly, 1835, Frances Dowager Lady 
Clinton, eldest daughter of William Stephen Poyniz, Esq., of Cowdray Park, 
Sussex, Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Adelaide. By her (who survives him) 
he has had no is:ue. Sir Hurace died et Brighton on ihe 22d inst. Sir 
Horace Seymour counted among his brothers the galiant Kear-Adiuiral Sir 
Gsorge Francis Seymour, and the lats Licut.-Culonel Hugh Seymour. 





LORD MACKENZIE. 

Josnvua Henny Mackenzie, a Senator of the College of Justice.in Scotland, 
with the title of Lord Mackenzie, a descendant of the Mackenzies of Luddie, in 
Ross-shire, was son of that celebrated and admirable writer, Henry Mackenzie, 
the Scottish Addison, as Scott termed him, when he dedicated “ Waverley” tu 
him. It needed not, however, even that high notics to ensure a 'asting fame to 
the * Man of Feeling,” the ** Man of the World,” and ** Jalia de Ronbigne.” 

Joshua Henry Mackenzie’s mother, tLe author’s wife, was Penud, daugliter of 
Sir Ludovic Grant, of Grant, Bart., and granddaughter of James, secune bari of 
Seatield. : 

The future Lord of Session was born in 1777, the year of the first publication 
of the * Man of Feeling ;” and, after being educated fur the law, he passed as 
advocate on the 19th of January, 1799. He became Sheriff of Linlithgowshire 
in 1811, and was raised to the bench ot the Supreme Court on the 14ih of 
November, 1822, He was appointed a Judge of the Court of Justiciary in 1324. 
His father, who did not die till 1831, had the graufication of seeing his son 
attain all his professional honours. Lord Mackenzie’s ability and chara: n 
dicated him as one of those who might safely be entrusted with the all 
task of directing the operation of the new jury system in Scotland ; and in sz 
he was appointed a commissioner of the then separate tribunal cailed the Jury 
Court. He continued to perform his duties up to the spring of the present year 
when his infirmities compelied him to resign before the lavours of the saniwe 
session commenced. During the period—exceeding 18 years—in which he per- 
formed the functions of asupreme judge, he served tne conutry wit a con- 
scientious but unostentatious earnestuess seldom surpassed. His judgments 
were received with the greatest respect, and gave unquestivuable sati 
both to the profession aud the country. His appearance was singularly well 
suited to inspire confidence. He bore a great resemblance to his Cel 
father, and his remarkably handsome features bad a strong impression beth ox 
gentleness and firmness. He was particularly impressive as a criminal judge. 
His Lordship, as the circumstances ot his promotion indicate, was uncerstccd to 
lean to Conservative politics. But he not only was no politician on the bench, 
but carefully abstained from all partisanship even as @ private man. Lord 
Mackenzie married, in 1821,adaughur of the late Lord Seaforth. To the 
general regret ot all who knew him, the excellent and amiable judge dicd on 
the 17th instant, at his seat, Belmont, near Edinburgh. 
















DR. MORGAN. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Morgan, who a few weeks since retired from the chaplaincy of 
Portsmouth Deckyard, died on Saturday last, the 22nd inst., at his residence, 
North-end-lodge, near Portsmouth, at tle advanced age of 83. Cunnected at 
once with the church andnavy, Dr. Morgan’s lengthened life was one of varied 
interest. The rev. gentleman was a son of Mr. Philip Morgan, of Dyfynog, breck- 
nockshire, South Wales, whose iannly claimed considerable antiquiiy, and pos- 
sessed great influence in the church. Dr. Morgan was born at Dytynox, ear 
Brecon, in 1769 ; hs was from his feurtcenth year a member of Jesus Cuilege, 
Oxford ; after gaining a scholarship there, he entered the church, aud was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the A/fred in 1793, aud in the five following years ie was 
four times in action; viz. in the battles of the Ist of June, and in Lora 
Hvtham’s in 1795, and again in the Sedfird in the same year with Admirai 
Richery,and three sa:l of the line ; also, in the hard-contested nght of the Wars 


| and Hercules, in 1798. For the seven succeeding yeats Dr. Morgan was in the 


Channel fleet, performing the arduous duty of secretary to Rear-Aduiurai Sir 
Charles Cotton. After being a year at Haslar and a year at Ptymonth, as chap- 
lain to the hospitsls, Dr. Morgau was, without any solicitation on hits owa part, 
specially selected by Lord Melville to the chapiaincy of Portsmouth Dock)aid, 
which situation he filled for 34 years. In conjunction with his daties at Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, Dr. Morgan held the rectory of Lilanvaches, it tue diocese of 
Liandaff, and the perpetual curacy of Jaliey, in the diocese of St. David's. 


C. HOARE, ESQ. 

Ovr Obituary this week announces the iauented death ef the venerable and bene- 
volent Charles Hoare, Esq.,of Luscembe Castle, who departed this life at twelve 
o’ciock on Sunday last, in the 84th year of his age. It is now 53 years since Mr. 
Hoare first took up his residence in-Luscom¥e Castle. Throughout the king- 
dom his name 1s identified with the causs of charity, and of almost every institu- 
tion he was alideral supporter. Hospitals, asylums for orphans, the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb, intirmaries, and schools of ai! kinds, have experienced the 
munificence of his open hand. He was one of the largest contributors to the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital, the Exeter Dispensary, and the Lonacn Orphan 
Asylum. 

Mr. Hoare was the senior partrer in the celebrated banking-honse of Messis. 
Hoare, in Fleet-street, London, which was one of the frst establishments of the 
kind in the motropolis. 






AND, INDIA, AND AUS- 
TRaLIa.—In the daily papers this week theres appeared a Government advtr- 
tisement for tenders for conveying mai!s between Singapore and Au:traua every 


Steam COMMUNICATION 









Some minutes afterwards, a person who had not examined the gift of the 
workmen, asked to see it. M.Charritre staried on finding his gold cross re- 
placed by a diamond decoration of the Legien of Honour, fifty times its value; 
he turned his eyes to where the President sat, and saw his own cross. He in- 
stantly rose and expressed his thanks for the goodwill of the President, but 
feared the ornament was toorich for him to accept. He said, however, that, if 
permitted, he would offer it. in the President’s name, to the workmen wio had 
honoured him; that he would have it set in a large frame, as agift from Louis 
Napoleon, and place it in his workshop; aud he then and there invited the 
President, the Ministers, and all present, to honour with their presence the 
Jéte which was to inangurate the presentation of the gift. The invitation was 
accepted. 

Tue Cairo anp Surz RaitRoap.—The firman of the Sultan was 
received at Cairo on the 6th instant, sanctioning the railway, and approving the 
contract made with Mr. Stephenson, The engineers who arrived on the 10ih ult., 
and had been since idle, waiting for this decision, were, in consequence, going 
down to Alexandria on the 9th, to commence operations in surveying the line, 
which will probably commence at the Haswah, cross the Damietta branch of the 
Niue at Barrha, traverse the Delta, cross the Rosetta branch at Kafoe Zeyat, pro- 
ceed to Damanhour, and thence to Alexandria. The works will commence 
simultaneously at Cairo and at Alexandria, the staff of engineers being accord- 
ingly divided into two parties for that purpose. 

Portrait OF Mr. GEorRGE WILson, BY GEORGE PatrTeEN, R.A.— 
An admirable portrait of Mr. George Wilson, from the “ unhasting, unresting” 
hand of one of our best portrait painters. No one can look on this portrait 
without feeling that it is not the mere imitative copy of a living man, in a state 
of rest; but the living, breathing, soul-animated reflection of the man as he is. 
Not only have we here his carriage and bearing— two words which really mean 
different things—his ferm and features, and very attitude ; but all these are seen 
under the influence of that mysterious afflatus which consticutesall the difference 
between the divinely-imagined living humanity and the paliid and soulless 
corpse. The ex-chairman of the Anti Corn-law League—for in this capacity Mr. 
Wiison wil! be best known—is represented as sitting in his presidential chair, 
and engaged in the functions of his office, as indica‘ed by the letters and papers 
in his hand, and by the petition for the repeal of the Corn-laws, and two volumes 
of the League newspaper, in the background. These accessories are carefully 
kept down, so that the whole interest centres in the face, and dwells there with 
rapidly-growing recognition of theartistic power which has harmonised colour and 
tint, and guided light and shadow, and caught and fixed the evanescent flash of 





alternate month. The difficuities which the Australian colonists will have toen- 
counter, the sudden cnanges which will arise in their ctrean neces, and the 
fluctuations which will take place in their markets, owing to the gold discoveries 
in New South Wales and the cousequeni influx o: population, will render a rapid 
communication between England and Australia move than ever necessary. iie- 
ferring to the advertisement above aliuded to, it is most important ts notice that 
the Government have cecided on the southern ,vute to Australia from Singa- 
pore. A mail route threugh Torres Straits will, therefore, not be adopted ; and 
the whole of South-Westeia and Southern Australia will be materially benefited 
by this arrangement. According to the terms of the advertisement, the parues 
tendering toconvey the mails between Singapore and Australia must also under- 
take to establish a tortnightiy communication betweeu this country and the Mee 
diterranean, Invia, and China. It appears then, that, at length the highly impor- 
tant scheme o! an overland communication with India and China twice a month 
is about to be established. It willbe seen that this mail scheme contem; 
by the Government is almost identical with the one which the Peninsu! 
Oriental Company offered some time since to carry ont without any expense to 
the country, and which they were prevented from doing by the East India Com- 
pany insisting on conveying in their own ships the Bombay mails. It isto be 
remarked that Bombay is not mentioned in the advertisement. It would appear 
frum this that the East India Company have not given way to the Government 
on the Bombay mail question. Of course, when the forinightly communication 
with India and China is established, the East India Company's line of mail 
steamers on the Red Sea will no longer be necessary, and the Government 
mail steamers between Malta and Alexandria will be removed. To carry out 
the mail scheme contemplated in the advertisement, viz. a fortmightly com- 
munication with India and China, and a communication every other month 
with Australia, will require a fleet of twenty steamers of the largest class. 

The Count Avo Grado de Colombiano, Sardinian Ambassador, had 
arrived in Kome. Th General of the French army has concentrated at Rome 
all the garrisons of the neighbourhood, and harangued the troops, declumng 
that whatever happens it will always be the duty of the French troops to pre- 
tect the person of the Pope. 

Father Mathew still remains at Greenbank, the residence of William 
Rathbone, Esq., aud, although considerably recruited, the state of his health 
prevents him trom appearing in public at this time. It is expected, however, 
that he will be so far restored as to be able to return in the spring to Liverpool, 
and afierwards visit Manchester and other towns in Lancashire. 

The authorities of Pesth forbade on the 15th the distribution of all 




























expression, and subordinated all these to the great end of producing a portrait of 
the inner not less than the outer man. The picture, which we believe is a com- 
miss‘on from Mr. Alexander Henry, M.P., is now at Mr. Patten’s studio, Princess- 
street, Manchester, not having been commenced ea: ly enough to be placed in the 
exhibition now open at the Royal Institation, 

Tus WIND-BoUND CoLtixks.—The fleet of light colliers which 
have been so long delayed in Burlington Bay arrived in the Durham and 
Northumberland ports on Monday morning. The vessels delayed in the Hum- 
pocthnapl aon Roads will be further stopped, as the wind went back to the 

Wreck.—The Daniel Webster arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, 
from Buston. She reports seeing a wreck on the 9th inst., in lat. 42, lon. 55, 
which proved to be the * U nicorn, Gray, from Liverpool, 16th Oct., for St. John’s, 
N.&,, with 300 Passengers.” She bore down upon the wreck, and fonud the 
Harriet, of Portland, from Bordeaux to New York, alongside, having taken 125 
of the passengers on board. The Daniel Webster took off the remaining passen- 
gers and crew, andlanded them at Liverpool. The Unicorn was dismasted on 





foreign journals, even those destined fur the editors of newspapers. The mes 
sure is only to remain in force until it shall be decided what foreign journals may 
be distributed for the future. 

fhe Sunderland Joint-stock Banking; Company stopped payment oa 
Thursday (last week). The bank was es.ablished ii 1856, with a capital of 
£100,000, in £10 shares £7 10s. per share, or £75,000 of this capital, was paid 
up. The whole of it has, of course, been swept away; but it is understood that 
the additional deficiency will not amount to £20,000. 

A letter from Florence of the 19th states that Signor Baroni, a dis- 
tinguished botanist, had been bastinadoed for stumbling against au Ausir.an 
officer. The recent university restrictions excited much dicontent, added to 
which the Archbishop had prohibited the teaching of philosophy in the semi- 
nary ot Fiorence. 

Various inquiries have been made to the Board of In!and Revenue 
as to Whether farm-citices, such as byres, barns, and buiidings for tie purposes 
of the farm, are to be included with the farmhouse in tse valuation tor unlia. 
bited house duty; and, in consequence, they have decided that ofllces which 











strictly Delong to the farm are not to de included. 
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SKETCHES FROM CAPTAIN AUSTIN’S 






PARHELIA, WITNESSED OCTOBER 4, 1850, AT GRIFFITH’S ISLAND 


Ix thefmonth of May, 1845, Sir John Franklin sailed from England, 
with two ships, the Erebus and Terror, under his command, in the hope 
of discovering the North-west Passage. Of the gallant commander, and 
the 138 men and officers by whom he was accompanied, no satisfactory 
tidings have since been heard. The Erebus and Terror were provisioned 
for three years, but more than six years have elapsed since the de- 
parture of the Expedition ; and when we consider the frightful rigour 
of an Arctic climate, winter after winter, and that the untiring exertions 
made for their discovery have all proved fruitless, the hope that 


whalers have perished in the ice, and that in latitudes far to the south 
of places where H. M.’s ships have lately wintered. 

The last Expedition, under the command of Captain Austin,C.B., con- 
sisting of the Resolute and Assistance and two steamers, sailed from the 
Thameson the 4th May, 1850,and on the 15th June anchored in the Whale- 
fish Islands. Here inquiries for the missing ships began. After leaving 
Upernavick,in latitude 72 degrees 45 minutes N.,the progress ef the ships 
became impeded by floating masses of ice, from which these seas are 
never entirely free. On the 15th August the Expedition entered the 
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remains is but faint. The three Expeditions fitted out simultaneously 
in 1848, in search of the missing ships, were unsuccessful; and the more 
recent one, under the charge ef Captain Austin, has had no better effect. 
Let us add to this the generous co-operation given by the Imperial 
Government of Russia in the search for Sir John Franklin, and by that 
of the United States. Large rewards have been also held out to 
whalers of all nations to join in the search; but those ships are not 
fitted for the dangers of such expeditions. This will be readily under- 
st when it is remembered that this very year no less than twelve 











CAIRN LEFT BY TUE “NORTH STAR,” AND FOUR GRAVES, IN WOLSTENHOLME SOUND. 


north waters; and then, separating into two divisions, commenced 
closely to explore the neighbouring coasts and islands. On} the 
9th of September, the ships again joined company to the westward of 
Griffith’s Island, and on the 24th of the same month the whole of the 
Expedition were frozen in between the islands of Cornwallis and Griffith. 
From the 24th of September, 1850, to the 11th of August, 1851, the 
vessels remained firmly locked in the ice. Whilst the ships were thus ice- 
bound, exploring parties proceeded in various directions over the floe. 
The daring, the energy, and the endurance of our countrymen who em- 


WESTERN DIVISION OF 8LEDGES. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
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ESQUIMAUX WOMAN, 


barked in these expeditions cannot be too highly praised. One of our 
Engravings represents Captain Austin addressing the officers and men 
about to start on one of those enterprises. The group is standing out “4 
on the frozen sea, twenty miles distant from their ships. They are in 4 
the midst of a wilderness, where, beyond their own resources, no human 

aid can reach them. In the silence of that frozen desert their voices have ‘ 
been raised in prayer to the Almighty to aid them in their enterprise 4 





ESQUIMAUX YOUTH, 


and to watch over them in their peril. On the 15th of April the 
started. Captain Ommanney, who commanded one of the saith, ron 
ceeded across the ice in a south-westerly direction till he reached the 
land, when he carefully explored and surveyed a great.extent of 
coast hitherto unknown. Captain Ommanney returned to his 









ESQUIMAUX GIRL, 








ship on the 13th June, having |been absent on the ice nearly three 
months. Lieutenant M‘Clintock led another party in the direction of 
Bathurst Island, the coast of which he explored as high as 74° 30’N. He 
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then crossed the ice to Byam Martin Island, and thence to Melville 
Island, the coast of which he followed as far as 118° of long., having 
in the interval gone round Siddon’s Gulf. Lieutenant M‘Clintock did 
not get back to his ship till the 4th July. On his return the ice began 
to thaw, eo that his sufferings and those of his men were most trying. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We now proceed to detail the accompanying Sketches. 

Of the atmospheric phenomena seen in these northern latitudes, the 
Mirage is one of the most remarkable. Objects at great distance are 
often by the power of refraction made visible to the naked eye. Thus, 
Lieutenant M‘Clintock and his party, on returning from their exploring 
expedition to Melville Island, were seen from the deck of the Assistance 
whilst yet two days distant’from the ship. One of our Engravings re- 
presents a very beautiful mirage seen in Melville Bay, July 28, 1850; 
and the other a similar phenomenon, seen August 4th following. 
Next are two Parhelia, seen at Griffith’s Island, half a mile distant 
rom the frozen-in ship, October 4, 1850; temperature 47 deg. below 
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CAPTAIN AUSTIN ADDRESSING AN EXPLORING PARTY. 


At each step they sank in the melting ice, and at times dark slushy 
pools wculd open before them whose bottom might be in the fathomless 
sea. But the men’s courage never flagged, and after nearly four months’ 
absence they were welcomed back by their companions. The other par- 
ties on the expedition were commanded by Lieutenants Osborne, Brown, 


WINTER QUARTERS OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


freezing point Fahrenheit. Ere the sun sank behind 
the island, on either side, and at an equal distance, a 
parhelion was observed, and from the lower limb of 
the sun a column of white light subtended: the air 
was hazy. 
“Ere reaching North Star Mount (says the journal 
of the Expedition) we discovered cairns at some dis- 
tance on the south-east shore. In the first examined 
was atin cylinder, whence was extracted the follow- 
ing document :— 

This paper is placed here te certify that her Majesty’s 
ship North Star was beset at the eastern side of Melville 
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SANDSTONE ROCK IN WINTER HARBOUR, MELVILLE ISLAND. 





SKETCHES FROM CAPTAIN AUSTIN’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
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Mecham, and Aldrich, and by Dr. Bradford and Mr. Macdougall. It is 
unnecessary to add, that in these searches no traces of the missing 
ships were found. 

The substance of Captain Austin’s report, it will be recollected, has 
already appeared in our Journal. (See page 347.) 








* GOING OUT TO DINNER.” 
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y, on the 29th July av. yand gradually drifted from day to day, until, 
may yy Posen Sgn pend euredves ‘abreast of Wolstenholme Island 
wren, perceiving the iec a little more loose and the Sound perfectly clear, — 
mide «ll plain sail and pressed hert vrough it, anchoring in the lower par’ . 
of the Sound that eveaing, and acr.ved in the bay on the Ist October, where 
she remained thronghont the winter. It is my intention to leave as soon = — 
breaking-up of the ice will perinit, and prosecute my voyage in ee the 
arctic shios, (Signed) J. SAUNDERS, Master and Commander. 

North Star Bay, 15th April, 1850, Wolstenholme Sound, 

lat. 76° 34’ N., long. 69° 30’ W. 

The two cairns on the opposite shore were alsovisited; each contained 
a document similar to the one deposited in the first. At the foot of the 
Jarsest and most regularly-built one we found four graves with tomb- 
stones, on which the names of seamen belonging to the North Star were 
written ; and in the paper the following list of their names was added :— 

Villiam Sharp, A.B., died Ist Nov., 1849. 

William Brissy, boatswain’s mate, died 30th Jan., 1850. 

Richard Baker, A.B., died 7th April, 1850. 

George Deverell, A.B., died 17th May, 1850. 

On the back of this paper the date 3d July, 1850, was written. 

“These papers speak plainly the history of the North Star, which vessel, 
thwarted in her original design, had been forced into this Sound, and 
had, unprepared, wintered amid these regions of eternal ice. ‘ 

“ Substituting for these documents other details of our proceedings, we 
rebuilt the cairns; and, placing a separate memorial on the heights of 
Wolstenholme Island, we crossed the Bay of Baffin, with hope newly 
raised, and ready and anxious to set about the search anew.” 't 

Next are three characteristic Esquimaux Portraits—a youth of Kit- 
tischut, a girl of Disco, and a woman and child. An interesting account, 
with a Portrait, of the Esquimaux brought to England by Captain 
Ommanney, appeared in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News for Oct. 20. 

The Western Sledges are next represented: the labour of dragging 
them over the ice, and the sufferings of the exploring parties, from 
exhaustion and intense cold, are described in Captain Austin’s report ; 
and the patient endurance of the brave fellows must not be forgotten. 
The mode of progress over the floe is for the men to drag the sledges 
until they are more swiftly impelled by the wind acting upon the sails 
and kite-like arrangements; when the men leap into the sledges, and 
there remain until the wind slackens, when they leap out, and resume 
their toil on foot. , 

‘The Winter Quarters of Sir John Franklin in the season 1845-46 are 
next shown. ‘The passage in Captain Austin’s report is as follows:— 

Previous to the arrival of the Resolute, Captain Penny had found on Beechey 
lar » vraves, and various other conclusive evidence, which, the moment f 














w the n, assured me that the bay between Cape Riley and Beechey Island had 

1 the winter quarters of the expedition under Sir John Franklia in the 
avon 1845-46, and that there was circumstan evidence suttic nt to prove 
that its departure was somew: at sudden; bunt, whether at an early or late period 
of the cea:on, very difficult to determine. 

‘The interesting ‘‘ written rock” of sandstone in Winter Harbour, 
Melville Island, is the subject of the next Sketch. 

During the long night of three months the officers and men amused 
themselves occasionally with private theatricals and fancy bails. One 
of our Engravings represents two officers of the Resolute, pre ceded by a 
guide, going across the ice to dine on board the Assisfance. In going 
from one ship to another during the night there was a danger of being 
sed by bears, so that, instead of dining yourself, you ran the risk 
of serving a3 @ dinner for one of these disagreeable animals. 

The preceding extract is from an interesting work in course of pub- 
lication, entit'ed “ Arctic Miscellanies,” the production of the otflicers 
and seamen employed in Captain Austin’s Expedition. The work is 
dedéeated, by special permission, to the Lords of the Admiralty. 
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; CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 





Sonpay, Nove uter 30.—Advont Sunday. 

Monpar, Decen’ er 1.—Alexander of Russia died, 1825. 
Tugspay, 2.—Bonaparte crowned, 1501. 

Wepnespay, 3—Flaxman died, 1825. 

Tu xspay, 4.—Cardinal Richelieu died, 1642. 

Farivar, 5.—Mozart died, 1792. 

Sarcapay 6.—St. Nicholas. 





TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 6, 1851. 
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OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET. — 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN.—MONDAY. DEC 1, Shik peare's 
Historical Play of HENRY IV (First Part). and the new Comedy of TEND: R PRECAU- 
TIONS: or, the Romance of Marriage; Tuesday, 2, Merry Wives of Windsor, and the 
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Manager, Mr W BATTY.—Tho career of he Magnificent Spectac’e, which is nightly 
produced at this popular Place of Amusement, ha; been one of great aud glorious success, the 
audience on each representation testifying their marked approbation. On MONDAY. DE. 
n’ed, for the 30th time, ths grand Listeric 













CEMBER 1, and during the week, will be p 
Me odrama of AZAEL. with ail it- original et d gorgeous scenery. ‘to be fullowed by 
2. pleasing selection of Batty’s inimitable SCENES in the CIRCLE, assisted by ski!ful Foreign 
ish Professors. The whole concluding with the Melodrama of LA COUPE GORGE, 
ice cpen from Eleven till Four, daily.—Stage Manager, Mr 1 Thompson. 


\ ISS DOLBY has the honour to announce that the SECOND 












of her ANNUAL SERIES of THREE SOIREES MUSICALES will tak> piace at her | 


Resice.ice, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, on TUESDAY NEXT, to commence a: $ 
© ClOCK Pi @ 
Ticket hal ‘-a-guinea each, to be had of Miss Dolby only. 
{ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER-HALL.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. COSTA.—The Season will commence on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5, with 
first time by this Scciety) Haydn’s Oratoria. THE SEASONS i tists: Migs Birch, Mr 
Lockey, and Mr. H. Philips Orches‘ra of 700 per ormers. Subscriptops may be paid and 
ti kets obtained at the Society’s ('ffice, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. any day from 10 till 5; ard on 
‘huesday eveniogs from 7 111 10. Terms of Subscription: Central Reserved Seats, <2 3s; 
Reserved Seats, area or gallery, £2 Body of the Hall, £1 ls per annum. Tickets, 3s, 5:, 
and 19s 6d. 
} ANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS—COSiUME.—Mrs. T. C. 
FOSTER, having been received inthe mo t fla tering manner ty fashion:b'e au- 
d@ ences, will regea ber LECTUKE, at the Hano.er-square Rooms, on MUNDAY, DECK. M- 
BER Ist, entiiled ** A © ary cf female Costume: from th» Hoon to the Bloomer; ilius- 
trat dy Pa ntings lifes ze, of various fash onsfrem 175i to 1851 A th> latter par’ of tha 
Lectura Mra. Foster v ear an«legant modification 0° the new cos:ume. Admission, One 
Shill ng: Reserve i sea fw» Shillings, Tickets may be had of Sams, St James’s-etrect; 
Hoo hem, Bondes'reet: Mitchel!, Bond-atreet; Al t, Boad-s reet uff and Hodgson, 
Oxford-street; and at the Hanover-square oms. ‘Yocommeocs at 8o'el ck 
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AAISS S. A. PRINCE'S Private Classes for CALIStHENIC 
iv XERCISE3 and DANCING (remevd from Edwards-vtreet to 43, Giovcester-> aca, 
Portman-:qu-re) will be :esumed on MONDAY, the lst of DECEMBER, a. Two o’ Cicek. 
Le sons 2s usual. 

INWOOD GALLERY, LtICESTER-SQUARE. — The 
4 MAHOMMEDAN FAMILY, cormposed of Lilla Haicka, ‘fo2fla Mou'n, Toufla Bais, 
{le Zora, and Toutla Kad uja; Sidi You:cuf, Oulide Must wh:, and sidi Ibrahim, will 
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the honour of appea inz in their Entertaiament of THE 
ily at3and8 Admission. ls; Reerved Sea s,2s; Stalls. 3a. 





PARADISE UF MAHOMET. 
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RP RINCE of WALES’S BAZAAR, or the CRYSTAL | 


PALACE of REGENT-STREET, 207 to 209, and COSMORAMA.—This beautiful 
AAR, fitted up in a style of elegance never before attempted in this or any other 
ou 8 op’n daily from 10 to6, and includes every useful and fancy article in endless 
ve together with a selected AVIARY of Native and Foreign Birds; and also a fine GAL- 
L ¥ of PAINTINGS for SALE, bythe old and modern masters.—Admission free. 
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{ ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-sTREEI!.— 
rt The CRYSTAL PALACE 28 a WINTER GARDEN icfexhibited immediate'y pre- 
e-ding the Diora a of the Overland Mai! to India, showing Southampten Docks, Civtra, the 
favus, Lariva, Gibraiter Algiers. Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez. the Red Soa. Aden, Cavlon, 
ras, Calcutta, and the magnificent mauso.eum, the * I'aj Mecha!” (the exterior by moon- 
> the be ga'eway, and gorgeous erior), daily, at 3and 8 uciock. Admis- 
la, 2s 61, and 3s.—Doors open ha 1 hour before each representation. 











THE DEPOSITORS of WORKS of ART and INGENUITY 
n the QREAT EXHIBITION, and,others, are respectfully informed thw the ROYAL 
; HNiC INSTITUTION, incorporated in 1833, 1» CLOSED to tha PUBLIC for the 








» empbrace this opportunity should send their works before the ist of 
end tbey will then be fully particul»rised in the Catalogue. 
Tac INsT1i U LION will be RE-OPENEU on the 8th of DECEMBER. 
‘ . R. I. LONGBOTTOM. Seerctary. 
GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. — The 


omnted by the Governor of 8 ngapore, is exh'lited DAILY: together 




















Ns LF. acd HIPPOPOTAMUS, presen~d by his Highness ‘he 
or i ty Ae *om is: on Mondays. 64. 
MNHE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE and POULTRY SHOW — 
i D GREAT ANFT EXUIBITION of FAT CATTLE and the various kinds 
04 DONS Cy TRY w ~ beid in the BIXGLEY EXHIBITION HALL, BIRMING- 
f ~ we t bs ah af DELE GER next Admis-ison to the Private Vi.w 
og lnceetae @ 2. 6°; om Wednesday, Thursday end Friday. 1s 





{ {RAT WhoTLuN RAILWAY.—Notice is hereby given, 
J Foyt om eng ator MONDAY, she let of DECKMBER, the PARLIAMENTARY 


7 41% will leave FAD DIBOTON at 7 «2 m., instead of 7.15 a m., and tho Booking-oflice doors 
ge! be coed wi 6 0) em. to emomre the punctual d-pariuve of that Train. The 7.50 a.m. 
Trew will eeve Pocdmeton et 7 4) 2 am. and Keading a: 8.47 a.m. The same alteration in 


as wi) efleu! Miermedial Sintions, the particulars of vbich are furmisbed in the Train- 
boves of the Company.—Paddington, Movember 2).b, 1451. 


sely. Miss Dolby will be assisted by emiment Vocal and [ostrumental Artistes. | 


d Deposits, for sale or otherwise, without exp>nse to the Depo-i- | 
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KOSSUTH IN ENGLAND. 
Now ready, price Is. 

A UTHENTIC LIFE of his Excellency LOUIS 
idk KOSSUTH, Governor of Hungary. His Progress, from his Childhood 
to his Overthrow by the combined Armies of Austria and Russia, with a full 
Report of his SPEECHES DsLIVERED in ENGLAND, at Southampton, 
Winchester, London, Manchester, and Birmingham; with his ADDRESS to the 
INHABITANTS of the UNITED STATES. The whole EMBELLISHED with 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 

London: Baapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


R. CHARLES THOMAS PRATT, Deceased.—All persons 
having any claim upon the Extareof Mr Charles Thomas Pratt, deceased, late of 
No. 4, Vineyard-walk, Clerkeawe!ll, Drees'ng-case Manufacturer, are requested to forward 
them to me, the ucdersigned, in order that he same may be examined, and, i‘ found corre.t, 
decharged. And all persoas isdebted to the said Estata are forthwith to pa™ the amou.t 10 
m..—By order of the Exec:tors, JOHN ARCH. STUART, 
6, New Inn, Strand. London, Solicitor. 


HE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. Post 8vo. 
handsomely bound in eloth, top edges gilt, and copiously Illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings at 2:61 per volume. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON, 4 vols. : 
* For four half-crowns a finely illustrated and completely edited copy of an invaluable lite- 
rary treasure "—Globe. 
The following volumes of the Series have already been published, price 2s 61 exch, 
handsomely bound, aud copiously illustrated with Wood Engravings by the most eminent 


Artists :— 

THE MORMONS: a Contemporary History. 

wi One of the most painfally interesting volumes that ever issued from the press.” —Edinburgh 
Vitness. 

tHE BOOK of ENGLISH SONGS. “The Book of English Songs is a most , 
satisfact ry volume in a literary sense, acd, on the whole, the coilection is the most complete | 
that we have in anything like the compass in our language." —Athenzam. 

THE ORBS of HEAVEN; or, the Pianetary avd Stellar Worlds. By D. 0. 
MITCHELL, MA 

** Lhe subject, indeed, is a theme for eloquence. Like other works of the kind, Mr. Mitehell's 
book is likeiy to have an extended pepularity.”—The Fconomist. 

PICTURES of TRAVEL in the SOUTH ef FRANCE, translated from the 
French of ALEXANDRE DUMAS. | 
“The great charm of these impressions, however, is their off-hand cleverness, and the 
lively ease with which the story flows.""—Atlas. | 

Nearly Ready. P , 

HUC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and CHINA, illustrated with 
numerous Engrav ngs. nnd a Map of Tartary, &c. 

A WOMAN’S JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD, translated from the German 
of Mdme PFEIFFER. In 1 vol. price 2s 6d, copiously Li ustrated. 

NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE at the CAPITAL of the KINGDOM of 
SIAM, with a description of the Manners and Customs of the modern Sixnmese. By FREDE- 
RICK AKTHUR NEALE, formerly in the service of his Siamese Majosty, and Author of , 
* Eighs Years in Syria. Palestine, and Asia Minor.” ad “ | 

MACKAY’S MEMOIRS of EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. 

THE BOOK of SCOTTISH SONGS. 

In the Press. and wil! shortly appear, ‘ 
THE LIFEof GENERAL WASHINGTON. Edited by the Rev C. H. lt PHAM. 


2 vols. post Svo, Steel Engravings (Portraits of Washington and Franklin, with Vignettes). 
Cioth gilt. pri s > 
LADY FELICIA: aNovel. By H. COCKTON, Author of “ Valentine Vox,” 
1,” &e 
RATED LONDON COOKERY BOOK. &e. 


“ Srlvester Son 

THE ILLUS! 

London: Office of the NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 337, Strand; and to be had of 
all Booksellers, and at the Kailway Stations. 























DOUBLE NUMBER 
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Next week, DECEMBER 6th, 1451, will be issued an EXTRA NUMBER of 
the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, containing the FIRST PART of the 


NATIONAL MUSIC OF ENGLAND. 

This Number will, donbtiess, be welcome to our Subscribers as a work that 
could not be otherwise produced, from its intrinsic value, at far beyond the 
price charged. The Musical Accompaniments are by SIR H. BISHOP, the 
Poetry by DR. MACKAY. 

Besides these Two Numbers, Pric2 ONE SHILLING, will be given an 

EXTRA HALF-SHEET, 
A Continuation of the GranD Panoramaof the Great Exaisttion, &c. &e, 

193, Strand. Nov. 27, 1851. 





*,* PanogzaMas OF THE Great Exatsiti+n.—Directions to the Binder: The 
Half-sheet Supplements containing these Views are to be inserted as folding- 
plates. 





SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND.—In the Notice of this excellent Institution, at page 509, 
ibe ‘ast years re 8 are stated toy bave been £10,009; whereas the ordinary receipts 
during the year were £5581 4s 3d; the former sum inciuding legacies, stock sold, 
ba'ances. - 

Tue ** AMER:CA” YACtT.—We have received a letter from Mr Duston, tho artist of the 
d-awings published by Me«srs Ackermann, in which he states, in explanation of the 
ebjection made in Captain Hoseason’s letter. in our Journal of the lth in-t, that ihe 
America has no short boom to the foresail when on a wind; but, when going free, a boom 
is rizged out to assist the spread of the sail. 











WITH THIS WEEK’S ‘“‘ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
IS GIVEN A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 
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Tue combat thickens in the French Republic. The Legislative 
Assembiy, led on by unprincipled men of two hostile factions, reels 
and staggers to and fro, under the influence of a party rage that is 
as unreasonable as it is vindictive, and before which all considera 

tions of public interest fade into nothingaess. Smarting under a 
defeat which it brought upon itself by its ill-judged question of ap- 
pointing a military force to overawe the Executive power, it has 
been advised by M. Thiers, or some other mischievous and incendiary 
politician of the same calibre, to disinter an old plan for defining 
the powers and responsibilities of the President and his Ministers, 
This plan has slumbered in the bureaux of the Assembly for 
eighteen months, and its revival at this moment is avowedly intended 


as an act of aggression against the President. Eighteen months ago, | 


| such a measure might have been harmless. At the present time 
its discussion is in the highest degree perilous to the tranquillity 
of the country. When it is considered that one of the crimes 
which, supposing it to become law, might be charged against the 
President and his Ministry, would be that of doing certain things 
“ having a tendency” to overturn the Constitution, it is obvious that 
the Assembly means nothing elsc by it than to monopolise the 
whole power of the State. ‘The impeachment of the Presidect for 
any act, real or supposed, having a tendency, however vague, 
to destroy the Constitution, would, ‘pse facto, supersede his autho- 
rity, and pending his trial, all power would be vested in the As- 
sembly. This is too monstrous, and too absurd ; but this is the 
matter which the Assembly has resolved to deliberate, and on which a 
coalition of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Red Republicans has already 
taken place. Should such a measure be carried, the long-foreseen 
battle between the Executive and the Legislatlve power could no 
| longer be postponed, and the Pre-ident would march the army to 
the Assembly, turn the members out of doors, put the key in his 
| pocket, and very probably consign M. Thiers and a few of his 
| Orleanist as well as Socialist allies tc the dungeons of Vincennes. 
| Events are fast ripening to that or some other very similar solu- 
| tion, and the whole tendency of public opinion foreshadows that 
| the Assembly must inevitably be defeated in the conflict it has so 
| stupidly and wantonly provoked. The language of Louis 

Napoleon leaves no doubt of the fact that his faith in himsell, and 

his courage to do and dare, are equal to the emergency; and 
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turbators of the public peace who have seats in the Assembly, and 
threw down the gauntlet of defiance to them. Referring to 
the industry of the French nation, and to the honours 
which it merited and carried away in London, he said:— 
“In presence of these unhoped-for results, I must again repeat, 
how grand would be the French Republic if it were only per- 
mitted to pay attention to its real interests, and to reform its insti- 


| tutions, in place of being incessantly disturbed on the one hand by 
' demagogical ideas, and on the other by monarchical hallucinations, 


Do demagogical ideas proclaim a truth? No; they disseminate 
everywhere error and falsehood. Disquictude goes before them, 
and deception follows in their wake, whilst the resources employed 
in repressing them are so much loss to the most pressing ameliora- 
tions, and to the relief of misery. And as to monarchical halluci- 
nations, without causing the same dangers to be incurred, they im- 
pede all progress, all serious labour ; for, in place of an advance, 
a struggle is obliged to be had recourse to. Men formerly the 
ardent upholders of the prerogatives of the Royal authority are 
now seen to make themselves conventionals, in order to disarm the 
power which has issued from universal suffrage. They who have 
the most suffered, the most bewailed the effects of revolutions, are 
seen to provoke a new one, and that for the sole object of opposing 
the national will.” 

These passages were received with such applause, that on one 
occasion the President was obliged to pause for several minutes in 
his discourse, to permit the shouts of his approving and sympa- 
thising auditory to be again and again renewed. “ Whatever may 
happen,” he said, “ tranquillity shall be maintained. A Government 
which is supported on the entire mass of the nation, which has no 
other motive but the public good, and which is animated with that 
ardent faith which guides you most surely even across a space 
where there is no road marked out—that Government, I say, will 
know how to fulfil its mission, for it has in itself both the right 
which is derived from the people, and the force which comes 
from God.” 

France is evidently on the eve of a new revolution. Things 
cannot remain in their present state. Every hour expedites the 
catastrophe. That it may be a peaceful and bloodless one, and 
that nothing worse than a new 18th of Brumaire may bring it 
about, is the sincere wish of every well-wisher to that great and 
generous but most unfortunate uation. 


Tue electric telegraph is no longer the only subtle and invisible 
influence which is to link in amity and good-will the once rival na- 
tions of Great Britain and France. The two most illustrious states 
of the world have just concluded a treaty of international copy- 
right, long desired and urgently needed; and henceforth the En- 
glish pirate of French literature, or the French pirate of English 
literature, will be amenable to the publictribunals of either country. 
It will no longer be allowed that a bookseller in Paris shall reprint 
| —Without permission of the author or his assigns—in the English 
‘language any English book of which the merit and popularity 
shail tempt his cupidity, and enrich himself at the expense of that 
genius which is perhaps starving, and trudging wearily afoot, 
while he is becoming sleek and riding in his coach and _ pair. 
It has not been creditable to the civilisation of Ecrope 
| that hitherto the law which protected the owner of a watch, or 
apy other tangible article, should not have protected the creators 
and owners of that higher and nobler des:ription of property com- 
prised under the term of works of literature and art; yet it is none 
the less a mattec for rejoicing, that justice has at length been done. 
Both England andFrance have, however, a greater work before them. 
The international copyright which they have instituted is, in 
reality, of more value as an example than as a practical fact. 
| England never suffered so much from the pirates of France as she 
| sutters from the pirates of America; and France never suffered a 
hundredth or thousandth part of the injury from English book- 
sellers that she endures from the unscrupulous buccaneers of Brus- 
sels. The moral influence of this great treaty, upon the de- 
tails of which we will not at present expatiate, has yet 
to be extended in the quarters we have named. For 
their own sakes, the men of genius in Belgium will, it is to be 
| hoped, co-operate with their Government in doing justice to the 
genius of France; and, in like manuer for their own sakes, the 
men of genius in the United States of America—who speak and 
| write, as we do, in the language of Shakspeare and Milton—will be 
| induced to co-operate with their Government in doing justice to the 
| men of genius in Great Britain. In fact, they have already done 
|so. ‘The professors of art and literature in all countries are linked 
together by the bonds of sympathy, as well as of common iuterests; 
| and it is the apathy of Governments which is to blame for the pre- 
sent anomalous state of the laws of copyrizht. The intellectual 
| heroes of all countrics are sound in this respect. They not only 
know, but desire to pursue, the right course. But, under the pre- 
sent system, both Belgium and the United States of America suffer 
in character—the talent of their sons is ignored, or rendered of no 
javail—the national fame is prevented from reaching its full 
| development—all for the benctit of a few bouksellers, who 
| will never encourage Belgian or American literature (that must 
be paid for) while they can rob with impunity the literature of 
| France and England. 

Ve shall doubtless have future occasion to remark on sume of 
| the details of the new treaty, but at present we purposely confine 
| ourselves to the expression of our most cordial approbation of the 
principle thus solemnly and authoritatively promulgated. ‘The 
year 1851 is 1 kely tote memorabie through all time ; and, though 
as yet the last, it will not be the least of its claims two houourable 
| mention in history, that it witnessed so splendid a recognition of 

the claims of literature and art as that which is involved in the 
recent treaty. It is a first step in a new path, and is likely to prove 
a great one. 


| 





Tux SmrruFretp Cius CattLe SHow.—The entries of stock for 
| exhibition at the ensuing cattle show of the Smithfield Cinb indica‘e that the 
specimens this year will exceed in number those exhibited on any former occca- 
sion. The all-important question to the agricultural interest of the country, 
whether the breeding and feeding of stock can be m :de of itsclfa profitable business 
| to the farmer, may not, indeed, receive its final solution ut the approaching show 
of cattle in the Horse Bazaar, but, judging from present appearances, and te an- 
| ticipations generally entertained respecting it, the show will most certainly tend 
| very much to elucidate this greatly-mooted proslem in agricultural science in 
| this country, and test our capabilities for becoming more of a pastoral and 
grazing people than we have hitherto been. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert is a competitor on @& more extensive scale than formerly; 
and the noble president, the Duke of Richmond, Earl Spencer, 1 
Duke of Rutland, the Murqnis of Exeter, the Duke of Norfok, the 
Earl of Radnor, Lord Portman, and other distinguished members of the 
club, have also applied for space. Since last Christmas the proprietor of 
the bazaar has made great alterations. That portion of the building 
formerly known as the ridinz-school, at the end of the grand area, in which the 
cattle are usally contained, and where the extra stock and long-woo!led sheep 
of the Lvicester breed were formerty exhibited, has been inclosed, and covered 
with a flooring, on which now stands a bazaar for the sale of porcelain and 
fancy articles of every description. The imp.ement galleries have ulso been 
enlarged to the saine extent as the basement of the building, and pass round, 
leaving au Open court in the centre. The roofs of the galleries have been 
elevated, and have light aud airy roofs, upon the principle of those of railway 
stations. Amongst other improvements is the erection at either end of the 


the. manner in which his language is received by the great galleries of spacious staircases, in lieu of the exceedingly narrow access 


bulk of the people, and by the press, shows that the popular 


formerly existing at the southern end, the entrance at the northern extremity 


support will be on his side. On occasion of tbe distribution | being from the main area, instead of, as formerly, up @ staircase and ronnd the 


gallory of tre riding-school, as it was then called, Although the exhibition does 


of medals awarded by the juries to the Frenclr exhibitors at the pot open to the public until the 9tu of December, the proud in the galleries is 
t 


| Great Exhibition in London, the President made « most telling "not only taken, but several of the specimens of agricu 


ural implements which 


| and eloquent oration, in which he severely reprimanded the per- excited considerable attention at the Great Exhibition have already arrived. 
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COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT OSBORNE. 

The Court have remained in retirement in the Isle of Wight since | 
Saturday last, on which day they arrived at Osborne, from Windsor. | 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort left the Castle at half-past ten 
o'clock in the morning, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, Prince 
A'fred, Prince Arthur, the Prinevss Royal, the Princess Alice, the 
Princess Helena, wid the Princess Louisa, and attended by the Mar- 
chioness of Douro, the Hon, Miss Cavendish, Colonel the Hoa. Charles 
Grey, Lord Charles Fitzroy, Colonel the Hon, A. Gordon, Lieutenant. | 
Colonel Biddulph, the Rev. Mr. Birch, and Mr. Becksr. The Royal 
party arrived at Gosport at half-past twelve o’clock, and immediately 
crossed over from Gosport in the Fairy Royal steam-tender, com- 
manded by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. The Queen landed at East | 
Cowes at 1.17 P., and the Royal standard was hoisted at Osborne | 
Tower, denoting her Majesty's arrival at her marine palace, at 1.30 P.M. | 

Iler Majesty and the Prince Consort, with the Royal children, have 
taken their usual exercise in the grounds of Osborne during the week; 
but none of the Royal fumily have left the precincts of the Royal de- 
mesne since their removal on Saturday. 

There has been a total absence of visitors. 


Tux Ducuess or Groucester.—Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Gloucester returned to town on Wednesday, from the Bedford Hotel, Brighton, 
where her Royal Highness has been sojourning during the past month. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who came to Brighton on Tuesday last, 
ona visit to his august relative, returned to London with her Royal Highnes;, and 
accompanied his illustrious relative to Gloucester House. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of his Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar with the 
Lady Augusta Gordon Leonox, second daughter of the Duke and Dachess of 
His noad, was sole naised oa Thursday at Sc. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
in the presence of a very large circle of the aristocracy. The body of the church 
was densely crowded long before the arrival of the betrothed pair. At aqnarter 
to twelve o’clock the bride was led to the altar by her noble father. Her Lady- 
ship looked excsedingly beautiful, and was attended by a train of exht bride- 
maids, the yout'iful danghters of soma of the nobtest houses of the British aris- 
tocracy. His Serene Highness followed, looking admirably, and evidently in 


the highest spirits. Theceremony was performed by the Rev. Wiliam Turner, | 


vicar of Box Grove, near Goodwool, a gentleman who for many years 
has enjoyed an intimate cannexion with the Richmond family as 
tutor to the younger branches. The costumes of the bride and of 
tue bridemaids were remurkable for their chaste beauty and elegance; 
and the scene altogether was of the most interesting character, When 
the Prince and Princess left the church they were enthusiastically chvered by 
the crowd assembled, among whom were observed a great many soldiers of the 
Coldstreain Guards, in which regiment the Prince is highly popn'aras a Captain of 
some years’ standiog. Aiterpartsking of luncheon at ths Dake'’s mausion, in 
Portlund-placs, the Prince and Princess left the town by special! train for Good- 
wood, whers their Serene Highnesses will pass the first few weeks of their 
married life. We understand tnat the bride’s trousseau was exceedingly elegant, 
and in every way worthy the auspicious occasion. Her Latyship received 
presents of a most valuab e character from a great many members of the aris- 
tocra:y. 

Ths mar:iige of the Earl of Laxresborough with Fre ‘erica Emma, relict o* the 
late Sir Richard Hunter, of Dalany House, Sussex, was solemnised on Monday, 
at St. George’s Churcn, Hanover-square, in the presence of a select circle of 
the friends of both families. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Free- 
man H. Bishop, M.A., brother of the bride, assistant minister of Grosvenor 
Chapel, and domestic chaplain to the noble bridegroom. Shorily after leaving 
the church, the noble Earl and Countess took their departure for Leamington 
en route to Swithland Hall, the family seat in Leicestershire. A sumptuous 
repast was provided at the town mansion in Great Stanho;e street, of which 
a select party of relatives and friends parto k after the ceremony. 





The Duke and Duchess of Leeds, accompanied by Miss Lane Fox, 
have arrived at Hornby Castle, from Mar Lodge, N.B., where the noble Duke 
and Duchess have been entertaining visitors during the autumn. The noble 
Duke’s lease of Mar Lodze, Braemar, having expired, his Grace has taken Inver- 
esk House, Invernessshire, for the ensaing season. 

Tne Marquis of Salisbury’s third son, Lord Eustace Cecil, has entered 
the army as Ensign in the 431 Light Infantry. 

Vhe Earl and Countess Howe arrived in town on Wednesday, from 
Gopal! Hall. 

The Countess Dowager of Mansfield and the Ladies Murray have ar- 
rived at Langham Huase, Port'and-p'ace, Germany. 

Viscount and Viscountess Villiers have arrived in town, from Ger- 





my . wa : ss . 

His Excellency Baron Bentinck, Netherlands Minister at this Court, 
has returned to Mivart’s Ho’el from Brighton, where he has been staying for some 
time on aecount of h‘s health. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


DINNER TO THE TION. MR. WALKER, OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

On Monday evening, abot seventy of the principal merchants and gentlemen 
resitentin Liverpool, and the members of the American Chamber of Commerce, 
entertained the Hon. R. J. Walker, late Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States, at dinner at the Adelphi Hotel. Mr. Walker is ene of the candidates for the 
presidential chair, and is favourable to the participation by British ships in the 
carrying trade to California. To him, also, the British mercantile interests are 
indebted for the introduction of the bonding system, and many ameliorations of 


| the American tariif which have proved beneficial to British interests. W. 


Brown, Esq., M.P., was to havé taken the chair, but, from indisposition, that 
geatieman was unable to attend, and William Rathbone, jun , Exq., President of 
the American Chamber of Commerce, officiated in his stead. 

Toe usual loyal tuasts having been given and duly responded to, the Chair- 
Mn proposed the toast of the evening:—“ rue Hon. R. J. Walker, to whom 
both couatries are so much indebted for his exertions to promote commerce, 
that great bond of union between the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon family.” 

The toast was exthusiastical'y received with all the honours. 

Me. Walker atknowledged the compliment, observing that it afforded him the 
| greatest pienrsure at ull times to reciprocate courtesies aad friendly relations 

with those upon whose efforts, intellizence, and prosperity, so much depended 
for the advancement of civilisation, refinement, and peice. It was not to him, 
| a8 @ humble eitizen, now without power or patronage, they paid their honour 
| that evening, but to the country and plicy of the American Congress and to her 





commercial freedom. Tie speaker then entered into a series of statistics to 
| prove that America in reducing her taxes more than onze half at the same time 
doubled hor revenue. Comparing the high tariff of 1442 with the etf-ct of tae policy 
since 1840, he weut on to say that duties had been lowered 50 per cenc., p»pulation 
had increased 193 per cent., tonnage 47} per cent., railways 452 per cent ; and 
the official account of the first quarter of the fiscal year received by the 
steamer the day previous announced a surplus of 43 millions. High tariffs 
reduced the amount of exports more than imports, excluding them from foreign 
ports. Their commerce was not geographic—it belonged to the world; and it 
was a singular fact that America and England were the only nations 


| whose receipts exceeded their expenditure. He concluded by proposing | 


| “ Prosperity to Liverpool.” 
| Several other complimentary toasts followed, and, after an evening spent with 
the utmost couviviality and harmony, the company separated. 


FATAL COLLISION ON THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Oa last Saturday a‘ternoon, shortly before dusk, the railway station at 
Weedon was the scsne of acollision, by which several passengers were severely 
hurt and one killed. The passenger train, which leaves Liverpool at a quarter- 
past eleven in the morning for London, had just arrived at the station, when a 
special catile train, at the rate of 15 or 20 miles an hour, was observed rounding 
the curve which leads to the station, and before the alarm cou'd be raised it 
dashed with great violence into the stationary passenger train. Many of the 
persons ia the carriages were cut, bruised, and much shaken. A man 
named Currie, @ market-gardener and nurseryman, of Upper Clapton, 
52 years of age, was taken out of a second-class carriage apparently life. 
less, having sustained some frightful lacerations and injuries on the head. He 
died of his injuries on Monday evening, at six o’clock. A second, 
in almost as bad a condition, was taken from the same carriage, aud turned 
out tu be the servant of Colonel Sir Douglas Pennant, also a passenger; he is 
now, however, progressing favourably. A third gentleman, Mr. Cieaton, of 
U,per Barnsbary-street, Islington, was also taken ont insensible, with several 
severe cuts about the head and face; and a Mrs. Dell, of Warrington, who was 
coming on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Gower, of Oxford-street, was also very 
much injured. Both, however, were sufficiently recovered to be removed trom 
tho station. Most of the other pissengers suff red from wounds and contusions 
more or less; and one pvuor fellow, a labourer, both of whose legs were dread- 
fu'ly crushed, it is feared, will not recover. 

Mr. Bruyere, the superintendent of the line, at the moment of the accident, 
was lsaning in through one of the carriage windows, conve.s ng with Captain 
Huish, the general manager of the traffic. The shuck drove him with violence 
Against several gentlemen who were standing near hin. on the platform, and, 
falling on the ground, he rolled over, and would have dropped between the pa - 
form and the rail put for the timely aid of some parties who seized him, and 
saved him. He sustained a slight injury to the thigh. Captain Huish re- 
Ccived some severe contusions, 1nd an extensive laceration over the rigkt eye, 
C.iused by the broken g!ass of the carriage window. He is now recovered. 

Toe causes of the catastrophe are thus explained :— There was no fog at the 
time, and, in addition tv the proper signals be:ng on, there was a policeran 
stationed ha’f- emile down tue lime to :iznal to any up-coming tra‘n tiat they 
Must not run into the station. Tae driver of the caitie-engine, it is understood, 
not only receive i the sigoal from this policeman, but observed the signal at the 
s‘ation, and immedia‘ely reversed his engine, but, in doing so, the engine got out 
of gear, and before he had ci-covered it in sufficient time to shut off his steam 
the collision tcos place. This explanation, however, is not consilered very 
satisfactory, and a rigid investigation is loudly called for. The coroner’s in- 
quest has not vet terminated. 

The cattle, ic is understocd, were not much mutilated, but the up-line was 
blocked for several hours, and the Rugby train did not reach the Euston ter- 








The Marquis of Douro has returned to town from Scotland. The jyigus till nearly e even o'clock. 


Mar: hioness has gone into waiting on her Majesty. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston entertained at dinner, on 
Saturday last, at their mansion in Carlton-gardens, his Excsllency the Brazilian 
Minister (Caevalier de Marcedo), his Excellency the Marquis Lisboa and Madame 
Lisboa, his Excellency the Purtugnese Minister and the Countess Lavradiv, bis 
Excellency the Bavarian Minister, La¢y William Rusell and Mr. Arthur Rus- 
se 1, M. de Saux, and the Countess of Shaftesbury. The noble Viscountess re- 
ceived s se'ect circie of the corps diplomatique in the evening 

Miss Burdett Coutts, who has been making a tour in Germany and 
Italy during the autuma, is not expected to arrive in S.ratton-street until next 
month. 

Field- Marshal Count Nugent (Austrian service) and Colonel Count 
Nugent bave arrived in Dublin 

is Excellency the Russian Minister (Baron Brunnow) has arrived 
at Ashburnham tious>, from St. l’e ersbarz. 

Sir Henry and Lady Lytton Bulwer are in Paris befor: returning 

America, 'h3 r departure thitaer having been de‘erred uate after Christmas 

Sir George Grey is expected to return to town on the Ist of De- 
eomber, to attend the Cabluet Council on the zd. Sir George's healt is nach 
improved. 

Accounts of an un‘ayourable character have reached London re- 
garding the health of Lieut-Generai Sir Richard Arinstrong. The gallant 
@ licer lefts England a few months since to as.ums tis command ef the troops 

u the Madras preside: cy. He was considered to be in @ precarious state when 
the mail left Madras. 

Puuiic Mournxine ror THE LATE KinG or Hanover.—Orders 
were issued from tha Lord Chamberlain's office on the ist for the Court's 
going into mourning on the 231 fur the .ate King of Hanover. * The iadies to 
wear black silk, fringed or plaia linen, white gloves, necklaces, and earr.ngs, 
black ur white shoes, fans, and tippets; the gentlemen to wear black, full 
trimmed, fringed or plain linen, black swordyand buckles. Tne Court is to 
change the mournin:s on Sunday, the 7th of December next; viz. the ladies to 
weir black silk or velvet, coloured ribbons, fans, and tippets, or ;Jain white, or 
white and gold, er white and silver stuffs, with black ribbons; the genutiemen to 
wear black cvats, and black or plain white, or white and gold, or white and sil- 
ver stuff waistcoats, fall trimmed, coloured swords and buckles.” And cn Sun- 
day, the l4th ef December next, the Coart goes out of mourning. A notice has 
alsvu been published by the Coliege of Acims, to the ¢ifect that, in pursnance of 
her Majesty's commands, all persons are expected to put themselves into mourn- 
ing for ten days, commencing last Sunday. The great bell of Sc Paul’s wastolied 
on Sunday betwen *hs two services—a ceremonial only observed on the decease 
of a member of tae Royal family. Colonel Sir George Couper arrived at the Bed- 
ford Hotel, Brig ton, on the 21st, bearing the condolence of her Royal Highaess 
the Dachoss ot Kent to her Royal Highness the Duche.s of Gloucester on the 
death of the King of Hanover. 

Tne LATE Lavy Warp.—The Ostend steamer has brought over 
the mortal remains of Lady Ward, who died at Schwalbach, in the duchy of 
Nassau, on the 14th inst, ‘hey were accompanied by Lord Ward and her 
Ladyship’s father, Mr. Ilubert De Burgh, who have been in attendunce on her 
during her painful iliness. The remains were for varded oa Saturday night to 
Himley, near D.dey, in Staffordshire, tre buriai-place of his Lordship's family, 
where they were interred on the 25th inst. 

Her Mavesty’s Esrare or BALMorAL.—We are happy to be 
able to announce that the beautifal estate of Balmoral, in this county—the 
Highland home of our beloved Sovereign for four years past—is now * Royal 

operty.” We believe that Dr. Robsrtson, commissioner for his Royal Highness 

*cincy Albert, and Edward White, Esq , solicitor, lave co.e to a final agree 
ment wit! the trustees of the Earl of Fife, by which the fee simple of the estate 
has become the ;roperty of her Majesty the Queen.—Adlerdien Journal. The 
property (says the Perth Courier) extends fully seven miles in lergth bv four in 
breaith, and includes the best deer range in the Grampian chain, The pur- 
chase-money agreed on is £41,500. To this hasalso been added other £2000, 
as a so/atium to the tenant of Balmoral ; for her Majesty's occupancy, during 
these two or three payt seasons, has boenin the capacity of a snb-tenant, the 
premises being under lease to a different party, aud of which there were up- 
wards oftwenry years to run. 

LipkRaAuity OF THE EX-QUEEN or Tite Frencu.—Piety has ever 
been a distinguishing ‘ea ure in tue character ot Maria Amelia, the ex-Queen of 
the French, and it will be remembered that during hor short visit to Liveracas 
ast summer she and her suite repeatedly performed their religions duties in St. 
Mary’s (Roman Catholic) Chapel here. Her Maj ssty secs to entertain a 
ploasing remembrance of the chapel, over the altar of which is placed a fine 
work ot art, and she has sent a donation to the funds in a note addressed to the 
Rev. Mr. Maclaclilan:—Claremons, it Nov., 1851.—Monsieur le Curé: La 
Reine m‘ocdonne de vous écrire qu'elle est heurease de pouvoir vous off ir un 
témoignage quoique bien faible, du bon souvenir qu’elle a conservé de la cha- 
pelle Catholiqsve d'Inverness. Sa Majosté me charge de vous adresser un ordre 
qui vous parviendra cn méme temps que cette lettre. Agré¢cz, Monsieur le Curé, 
assurauce de mon respoct.—A, TRoauoR, 4 











FounpaAtion OF A MecuAnics’ Institute AT BurRNLEY.—The 
on-stone of this intended structure was lad on Tuesday by C. Towneley, 
of fowneiey Park, at Burniey, in Lancashire. iu the prevence of a vast throng 
of all classes and agss. The who’e of the mills of the town were closed, the 
shops iemained nnopened, and everything wore the appearance ofa holiday. 
The Kight Hon. the Earl of Sefton, Lord-Lieutenant of the county; the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart.. John Wilson 
Psti-n, Esq , M.P., James Heywood, Esq, M P.,L. Heyworth, E.q, M.P., and 
Colonel the Hon. Yorke Scariett. je da preces.ion, which met them at the 
gates of Towneley Park, aud escorted them to the site of the building, when the 
ceremony ot the day was perfurmed amid loud demonstrations of joy, and Mr. 
Towaei y af erwards delivered a brief address, concratalating the town uct only 
upon its rapid growth, but on the progress it was meking in education. The 
wasa dinner at che Hall lan,and aft-rita meeting at Salem Chapel, over whi 
M-. Tuwoeley prosidea, and which was aidiessed by Mr. Wilson Patten, M.P., 
Mr. J. Hey wood, M.P., the Eari of Carlisle, the Earl of Sefion, Colonel Scarlett, 
and other gentiemen, and the proceedings termimated at an advanced hour. 
The irt nied bailding, for which the estimated cost of £4500 has been snb- 
scribed, will have two principal fronts, of the Ltalian style of archiieciure; the 
princips] entrance iron Yorke-street has a portico of four Co: inthian columns, 
with eitablature and balustrade, in all 25 feet high. The first-floor windows 
wiil be enriched with Corintnian attached co!umns and pilasters, supporting the 
entablature wth triangular and segmental pediments. The interior « 
munts of the building will comprise on the ground sory, spacious } 
hall and staircase, news-room, 32ft. by 28 ft.; read ng-room, 28ft. by 23 ft. ; 
library, £3 ft. by 18 ft. ; also committee-rooms, and two shops, fronting Market- 
street. he first floor will be wholly devoted to the purpose of a pnbiic hall for 
lectures an! assemblies, and will be 72 ft. by 51 ft., exclusive of ladies’ aud gen- 
tlea.en’s ante aad retiring rooms. over the whole of which will ba a galery for 
orebestral purposes. ihe hail will be decorated with Corinthimm columus and 
pilasters, 42 in number, supporting an entablature, with enriched modillion cor- 
1ica. The room will be 25 fect high, and wiil have a coved and panelled cvi!- 
ing, highly ornamentel, with a large circular dome light of stained glass in the 
centre. Spacious class-100ms will be provided im the Lasemeut story, under 
the whole of which will be store vauits, made entirely fireproof. 

Caruzeprat Grammar Scoot AnusEs.—An important memorial 
has been recently adopted by a very large major ty of the mayor and corpora 
tion of Wore ster, and presented to the dean snd chapter, on the subject ot the 
Cathedral Gram-nar School, It alleges, * That King Heary VILL, after founding 
and endowing the Cathedral of Worcester, gave a body of statutes for its re- 
gu ation and government, by which he ordamed that it should for ever consist 
of certain members to have their sustentation out of its endowment, with cer- 
tain limite aliowances assigned to them therefrom ; viz.:—One dean. to have 
£133 Ga. 8d. ;er annum; ten cancns, each £20; one schoolmaster, £20; one 
usher, £10; torty grummar-boys, at £2 13s. 4°.; and ten choristers, ac 
£3 Gs. Sd. each, &c.” It further declares, ** Tha‘ to the observance of all these 
statutes, according to their plain and grammatical s- nse, the founder bound the 
dean and chapter by the must solemn obligations an! imperative ordinances, 
aod that in this sense the statute: do plainly and ciear'y express his intention 
that the said grammar-boys should be maintained out ofthe funds ef the 
church by certaia clauses referring to them. The clauses are then recited seriatim, 
AccorJing!y, the memorialists add, ** That, in the discharge of what they believe 
to be their duty, they beg to represent to the dean and chapter, that, in their 
humble opinion, the inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood are suffering un- 
deservedly from the non fulfilment of the provisions of King Henry VIIL. with 
regard to the Cathedral Grammar Schools ; and therefore, in the name and on 
behalf of their feliow-citizens, they respectful y pray that the dean and chapter 
wil) cons derately take some early and effectual measures for carrying out these 
provisions in the spirit in which they were conceived, and with a view to realise 
the beneficent objects for which they wc re originally designed.” The dean and 
c \apter are a:se.ubled this week for their halt-yearly audit, and tho citizens of 
Worcester are anxiously awaiting a1 answer to the meincrial, 

CuarGe oF FRAUD aT Brtunron.—The Brighton Guardian of 
Wedne: day contains a lengthened ieport of a charge of obtaining goods by 
false pretences, which has been preferred by Messrs. [Lannington and Co., linen- 
drapers at Brighton, against a_respectably-dressed fema'e, Eliza Maria Am- 
phietc, who was apprehended in London. At the termination of an investiza- 
tion, which lasted for several days, the prisoner was committed for trial en 
Tues tay last. The Guardian further states, that, had the charge against Miss 
Amphiett been dismissed, one or movre charges of forgery would have been 
brought against her. There were two bills, one for £600, the other for £200, 
purporting to be drawn by Major Mountjoy Martin upon the Eari of Wiiton, | 
and these, together with a note gy map purporting to te written by his 
Lordship, are alieged to be forgeries. The bill for £600 was stated to have been 
presonted by prisoner to a silversmith in London for plate and money by way 
of change: but, its genvineness being doubted, it was refused. 

The Mark Lane Express contains accounts of eleven incendiary , 
fires, as having occurred during the past week in the agricultural districts. 


























AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE.—LORD SHAFTESBURY. 








On Monday last Lord Shaftesbury addressed an influential meeting of cler- 
gymen, manufacturers, and others, at the Town-hall, Manchester, on this im- 
portant subject.. 

The object of the meeting was to found a society to secure the better regula- 
tion of public-houses and other places of enterta‘nment. 

A lengthened report having been read by the secretary, showing the great ex- 
tent to which such places, as at present conducted, were sources of immorality 
and crime, 

The Earl of Shaftesbury addrossed the meeting. After a fow pre‘atory ob. 
servations, his Lordship said :— 


Now, gentlemen, allow meé to say that this question before you, as far as I 
have heard from the report, divides itself into two considerations—the moce by 
which you shall put an end to this detestable system of beerhouses and gin- 
shops, and how to impose a restric'ion on the amusements offered to the people 
of this great city. With respect to the first, as to the effects produced by habits 
of intoxication, I will only put before you the results of my own experience. 
The results of that experience in my department, and the results of the expe- 
rience of others in their department, prove to me what appalling and devas- 
tatiog misery this habit of intoxication is the caus2 of; and it ismade manifest, 
I think, te all reflecting minds, that if we could limit this evil, if we cannot 
procure the extinction of it, we should go very far to advance the physical con- 
dition of this conntry, and I believe to carry it even beyond the physical con- 
dition of the United States—we should go very far towards, advancing 
the physical condition of this country, and | believe the moral dignity of the people 
also. (Hear,hear) First, look at the financial results of these habits of intem- 
perance. I don’t know whether you have seen a little treatise published some time 
ago by my friend Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, called “ Self-imposed 
‘laxation,” in which he showéd that the working classes spend annually on beer, 
spirits, and tobacco—certainly, the last two might be taken in moderation, even 
if the other could not be dispensed with—hs shows that they expend annually 
on these three articles alone no less a sum than £50.000,000 sterliag per annum. 
(Hear, hear.) Just imagine, if the half of this £50,000,000 were used by the 
working classes for the improvement of their wor'dly condition, the inprove- 
ment of their dwellings. the education of their children, in elevating amuse- 
ments, or in making a store for an evil day—would not that go far to place the 
working classes in a position very differentin the social rcale from that now occn- 
pied by that body? (Hear.) Not to dwell longer on that, let me go toanother 
point; and here I speak of my own knowledge and experience, for, having acted 
as a commissioner of lunacy for the last twenty years, and acting as chairman 
of the commission during sixteen years, and having had, therefore, the 


| whole of the business under my personal observation and care, having made 


inquiries into the matter, and having fortified them by inquiries in America, 
which have confirmed the inquiries made in this country, the result is, that fally 
six-tenths of all the cases of insanity to be found in these rea'ms and in America 
arise fromm no other cause than the habits of intemperance in which the people 
have inlulged. (Hear, hear.) Connected with the speech delivered by a rev. 
gent'eman, I will mention only one faet, becanse that also comes within the 
range of objects at present under your consideration—I allude to the efforts 
made for the restriction of Sundsy trading. He stated that many of those he 
met and spoke to on the subject said that they would be happy to cease from 
trading on Sundays, could their neighbours be induced to do the same. I know 
there are many persons who differ as to the propriety of introducing legislative 
interference. I am not going to say whether I think that advisable or not; I 
only wish to menticn this fact, to show the great result which wou'd ensue, 
could we, by some means or other, induce the better observance of 
the Sabbath. and make it, as it ought to be, a day of repose of 
body and soul. Wel!, now, this is a faet stated to me by a dear and 
intimate friend of mine, a clergyman living in one of the great parishes 
within three miles of London :—He had in his parish a gentleman who was the 
proprietor of a vast number of omnibuses, which invariably ran on the Sunday, 
and he never attended a place of worship, neither he nor his family ; but, by the 
exercise of his influence, my friend the clergyman persuaded him to attend a 
place of worship, and to make the experimcnt, and see the result of stopping the 
runnipg of his omnibuses and the constant employment of his men on the Lord’s- 
day. At the end of ayear he cameto my friend. He had been during that time 
constantly in the habit of att:ncing church, and he said, ** The experimeut has 
answered so well, that! will continue it to the end of my days. So far from snffer- 
ing financially, I am a betterman by sezeral pounds this year than last year. In the 
first place, my horses, by having one day’s complete rest, are better able to do their 
work during the week, and not so subject to accidents ; but the principal point is, 
that I receive more money than I used to do, and I trace it to this—it is not that 
the receipts, I believe, are actually larger, but it is that the men, having a better 
n gral example set them, and having adayo! repose, which they devote to honest, 
sober, and religions purpozes, and being by that greatly improved in moral cone 
dition, they do that which they have never done before—faithfully bring to me 
every farthing which they earn.” (Applause.) I state that to show what resnlts 
may arise from endeavours to ameliorate the sucial condition of the people. If I 
may venture to say sv, I would say to this association, ‘‘Go and do thou like- 
wise.” (Applause.) The next division is the amusements of the people. * * 
Nv one, the greatest purist in these matters, can tell me it can conduce in any 
way whatever to the good of any portion of the human race that such things as 
penny theatres should ¢x'st. You may trace to them a very large portion of the 
crime that desolates society. You have a right to demand that they should be 
closed at a very early period of the evening. 

After some further observations of a general character, the noble Earl sst 
down amidst applause. 

Resolutions were passed appointing the officers of the society, the Lo.d Bishop 
of Manchester to bs President ; after whic!: the meeting concluded. 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND PRIZE LIFE-BOAT. 


Ir will be recollected, that in October, 1850, im consequence of the acci- 
dents that had happened to Life-boats around the coasts of Great LBri- 
tain, ani more especially the lamentable case off Shields, in December, 
1849, when, by the upsetting of the Life-boat, twenty of the best pilots 
out of the Tyne were drowned, his Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
offered a reward of one hundred guineas for the best model of a Life- 
boat, the result being that 2S0 models and plans were sent to Somerset 
House for competition. The documents collected in response to this 
humane offer on the part of the noble Duke fill five folio manuscript 
volumes, and form a valuable record for reference. 

After a laborious examination of the several models, the six boats 
that stood first on the list were, forthe third time, placed side by side, 
their several points again examined, and the models carefully compared 
with each other; the result was a contirmation of the former num- 
bers, and to Mr. James Beeching, boat-builder, of Great Yarmouth, was 
adjudged the premium for the best model. 

Lhe report of the committee appointed to examine the models is a 
very important and interesting document; and, besides recapitulating 
the peculiar features of several of them, details the requisite qualities of 
a life-boat; the accidents to life-boats; the number of shipwrecks on 
the coasts of the United Kiugdom; the life-boat, rocket, and mortar 
stations; the meritorious conduct of the coast-guard service; and sug- 
gestions for decreasing the number of wrecks, &c. 

We have engraved the Prize Boat in detail, of which the follow:n: is 
the official description :— 


The body of this boat is of the form usually given to a whale-boat—a slight'y 
rounded floor, si¢es round in the fore and aft direction, uj right stem and stern- 
post, clench- built, of wainscot oak, and iron fastened. 

Length eatreme, 36 feet; of keel, 51 feet; breadth of beam, 9} feet; depth, 
24 feet ; shecr of gunwale, 36 inches; rake of stem and stern post, 5 inches; 
suiaight keel, 8 inches deep. The boat has 7 thwarts 27 inches apart, 7 inches 
below the gunwale, and 18 inches above the floor; pulls 12 oars, double-banked, 
with pins and grummets. A cork fender, 6 inches wide by 8 inches deep, runs 
round outside at 7 inches below the gunwale. 

Extra booyancy is given by air-cases 20 inches high in the bottom of the boat 
under the flit; round part of the sides, 24 inches wide by 18 inches deep, up to 
the level of the thwarts, leaving 10 feet free amidships; and in the head and 
stern sheets, for a length of 84 feet, to the height of the gunwale; the whole 
divided into compartments and built into the boat; also by the eork fenders, 
Eff-ctive extra buoyancy 200 cubic feet, equal to 84 tons. For ballast, a water- 
tank divided into compartments, placed in the bottom amidships, 14 feet long 
by 5 feet wide and L5inches high, containing 77 cubic feet, equal to 2} tons 
when full, and an iron keel of 10 cwt. Internal capacity of boat under the level 
of the thwarts, 176 cubic feet, equal to 5 tons. Means of freeing the boat of 
water, tudes through the bottom, 8 of 6 inches diameter, and 4 of 4 inches dia- 
meter—total area, 276 square inches, which is to the capacity in the proportion 
of 276 to 176, or as 1 to 64. Provision for righting the boat if upset, 2} tons of 
water-ballast, an iron keel, and raised aii-cases in the head and stern sheets. 
Rig, Ing foresail and mizen; to be stecred by arudder; no timber heads for 
securing a warp to. Draft of water, with 30 persons on board, 26 inches. Weight 
of boat, 50 cwt.: of gear, 17 cwt.: total, 67 ewt. Would carry 70 persons. 
Co:t, with gear, £250. 

The ‘orm given to this boat would make her efficient either for pulling or 
sailing in all weathers; she would prove a vood sea boat, and in places such as 
Yarmouth, where there are al ways plenty of hands to launch a boat, her weight 
would cause no diticulty. By means of the raised air-cases placed at the ex- 
tremes, the absence of side air-cases for a length of 10 feet amidships, the intro- 
duction of 2} tons of water-ballast into her bottom when afloat, and her iron 
keel, this boat would right herself in the event of being capsized ; although 
from the form given to her it is highly improbabie that such an accident should 
occur. 

A passage should be left in the air cases to approach the stem and stern, for 
on raany oscasions the only way in which a life-boat can go near a wreck is end 
on, when the crew of 1t must be received either over the stem or the stern. The 
dvep keel, 8 inches, however favourable for sailing, for steadying her in a sea- 
way, and for aiding her in righting, would be a disadvantage in beaching, and 
would render the boat more difficult to turn in case of wishing to place her end 
on to a heavy roller coming in. The area of the delivering-valves is large in 
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BRONZE STATUE OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, BY CAMPBELL; 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


JUST ERECTED IN 


buoyancy, that when filled with water 
she cleared herself to the grating in 
about 12 seconds. The success of the 
boat has been the source of much 
gratification along the coast. 


STATUE OF THE LATE 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, 
IN CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


THE site chosen for this bronze 
effigy of the late statesman who 
has cast such lustre on the House of 
Cavendish is appropriate enough. 
The inner and planted portio, 
of the square is already in pos. 
session of an equestrian statue of 
some other personage. The horse’s 
tail is unfortunately turned in 
the direction of Oxford-street, and 
consequently exhibits a back pre- 
sentation to the new Statue, which 
stands at the Holles-street side of 
the square, and looks to- 
wards the great thorough- 
fare just mentioned. One 
great advantage of being 
visible from the causeway 
is thus secured ; as, in the 
majority of cases, statues 
erected in the centre of 
enclosed spaces throughout 
this metropolis are inac- 
cessible to the multitude, 
and waste their sweetness 
on the desert air within 
the railings. George Can- 
ning and William Pitt have 
each respectively the good 
fortune to be placed pro- 
minently under the public 
eye, in Hanover- square 
and Palace-yard ; and 
Lord George Bentinck, in 
his present position, is 
equally well off. 

The attitude is chosen 
with judgment, and his 
Lordship holds in one 
hand some political docu- 
ment, while the other is 
engaged in the folds of his 
favourite mantle prepara- 
tory to casting it over his 
shoulder: the effect com- 
bines graceful ease with 
a due proportion of dig- 
nity and the genuine bear- 
ing of a thorough-bred 
gentleman. We have 
rarely seen the modern 
costume treated so skil- 
fully, and made to assume 
the flowing simplicity of 
classic drapery. The figure 
is eleven feet in height: 
the pedestal, formed of 
one block, highly polished, 
of red granite, from the 
Peterhead quarries in 
Aberdeenshire, is a mass 
of eight tons weight, and 
is eight feet high. It bears 
the following inscription : 


WILLIAM GEORGE FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH BENTINCK, 
BORN, FEBRUARY 27, 1802. 
DIED, SEPTEMBEB 21, 1848. 


This monument to the 
great Parliamentary leader 
of a powerful political 
party has been erected 
by subscription; and the 
work issues from the 
studio of Thomas Camp- 
bell, of 16, Great Marl- 


the Earl of Hopetoun is a very remarkable specimen of his powers 
The horse is represented as fondly caressing with his neck and head the 
person of his gallant master, who stands dismounted, concerning which 
Lord Peter Robertson has put on record a facetious criticism—that the 
national character of the artist was clearly discoverable from his making 
the war charger scratch his Caledonian proprietor. 








TESTIMONIAL TO THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF 
IRELAND. 


On the 29th ult., a deputation, consisting of the Marquis of Downshire, the 
Earl of Erne,.Mr. Crawford, M.P., Messrs. Mulholland, M‘Kibbin 
Charters, Campbell, Hancock, Heidman, M‘Master, Dargan, Grimshaw, 
and Macadam, waited upon his Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, at 
the Vice-regal Lodge, Dublin, to present a testimonial from seventy. 
six members of the Royal Flax Improvement Society of Ireland. The 
gift consists of a Silver Vase (of which we present an Engraving), a 
set of Damask Table-linen, and a Case of Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
The Vase has a tripod base of carved Irish bog-oak. On the three 
sides of the plinth are the arms of the borough of Belfast, the 
Royal arms, and these of Lord Clarendon; all in frosted silver, which 
contrasts strikingly with the dark colour of the bog-oak. Three silver 
figures, emblematic of Science, Genius, and Commerce, are seated on 
the feet of the plinth; the figure of Science holding a medal of the 





borough-street. This emi- 





nent sculptor has long 
since won his laurels in the 
execution of colossal figures, both 
in bronze and marble. Several 
of his best performances adorn 
the capital of Scotland; and 
the great equestrian group of 
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roportion to the internal capacity, and would rapidly free the boat of water, 
down to the level of her draft, which, with her erew on board, would not be to 
ess than to a depth of some inches above the floor. The air-cases are built into 
the boat, which renders them liable to 
accidents; if this were remedied,jand 
her internal capacity reduced, a 30 feet 
or 32 feet boat bnilt on similar lines, 
with her invernal fittings slightly modi- 
fied, would make an efficient life-boat, 
adapted for many parts of the coast. 

On Wednesday’ week this prize-boat 
made a trial trip out to the Goodwin 
Sands, and proved herself of the most 
extraordinary qualities as a sea boat. 
Captain Charlwood, the inspecting com- 

4mander of the district of the Coast 
Guard, with Lieutenant Simmons and 
Mr. M‘Donald, the master of the Rose, 
revenue cutter, and a crew of 14 picked 
men, went out in her to the Goodwin, 
where she was placed in such positions as to allow the surf to have the greatest 
effect upon her. Nothing could exceed the admirable style in which she be- 
haved ; and enough was seen to satisfy the officers and men who were in her 
that she would weather the most tempestuous sea. Her sailing qualities were 
a so tested with the most successful results; indeed, it is said that if it were 
possible to throw her on her beam ends she would not go over. Such washer 





. Air-tight Seats, enclosing air-tight com- 
partments for dry provisions 
E. Tubes with Valves for emptying the water 
out through the bottom 


A. Water Tank 
L. Air-tight Deck: the spaces below are di- 
vided into air-t'ght compartments 
Air-tight Cares 


TESTIMONIAL PRESENTED TO THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND 


BY THE ROYAL FLAX IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


Reyal Flax Society. The body of the Silver Vase is wreathed with 
shamrocks of flax in seed and blossom, and shows three medallions, re- 
presenting a flax-field, with people at work; the spinning-room of a 
linen-factory ; and the quays of Belfast, with shipping, &c. On the re- 
maining face is the inscription as follows :— 

This vase, with a set of damask table-linen and cambric handkerchiefs, of Irish 
manufacture, was presented to his Excellency George William Frederick, Earl 
of Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B., &c., Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor 
of Ireland, by the President and members of the Royal Flax Improvement So- 
ciety of Ireland, as a slight but sincererecognition of their appreciation of his 
exertions to extend the culture and manufacture of flax, and of his eminent ser- 
vices in developing the resources of the country, in fostering enterprise, and in 
promoting a spirit of self-reliance and independence among the people. Bel- 
fast, 1851. 

The top of the vase is surmounted by a figure of Hibernia holding the 
harp. The order for this piece of plate was executed by Mr. W. Gil- 
bert, of Belfast, and the design and work were furnished by Mr. An- 
gell, Panton-street, Haymarket. The medallions were drawn by pupils 
of the Belfast Government School of Design. The damask, which 
consisted of table-cloths and napkins, was manufactured by 
Mr. Andrews, Ardoyne, Belfast, and has a border of flowers, 
a double centre with the Clarendon arms; and the insignia of 
the Garter, Bath, and St. Patrick, of which orders his Ex- 
ceilency is a Knight, are introduced, along with festoons of flax 
and shamrocks. The cambric is of very fine texture, manufac- 
tured by Mr. Henning,of Waringstown, county Down. Some of it was 
embroidered at Killileagh, in the same county, from a design furnished 
by the Belfast Government School of Design, and has Lady Clarendon’s 
cipher elaborately worked in the corners. An address was read, on the 
presentation, by the Marquis of Downshire, to which his Excellency re- 
plied in suitable terms. The deputation afterwards dined at the Vice- 
regal Lodge, the Duke of Leinster, Earl of Charlemont, Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, Sir W. Somerville, Sir J. N. Redington, &c., being of the party. 


F. Serew Vaives to admit water into the; H. A Pump to draw water out of the Tank 
Tan I. Compass 
G. A Belt of Cork K. Inner Skin, air-tight 
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1, Vicrorta ADELAIDE Mary Louisa, born November 21, 1840, Princess Royal. 


2. ALBERT EpwakD, Prince ef Wales, born November 9, 1841. 


3. ALice Mavup Mary, born April 25, 1843. 


5, Hetena Avousta VicToRIA, born May 25, 1846. 7. ARTHUR WILLIAM PaTRIick ALBERT, 
4, ALFRED ERNES?- ALBERT, born August 6, 1844. 6. Louisa CAROLINE ALBERTA, born March 18, 1848. 


born May 1, 1850, 


PORTRAITS OF THE ROYAL CHILDREN, MODELLED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY, BY L. C. WYON, ROYAL MINT. 


Amonc the contributions to the Fine Arts Court of the Great Exhi- 
bition was the original of the above Illustration; in the Catalogue, 
No. 286, “ Portraits of the Royal children, modelled by command of 
her Majesty the Queen, in August, 1850, by L. C. Wyon, medallist, 
Royal Mint.” The respective portraits are most delicately executed by 
the Modeller; and this very interesting work has been engraved by our 
Artist, by gracious permission of her Majesty. It will be seen that the 
Portraits are not ranged in the order of seniority, as in the accompanying 
figures of reference. 


COLOSSAL BUST OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
BY BEHNES. 

Tus noble Bust of his Grace the Duke of Wellington has just been 
executed in marble by Mr. Behnes. It . more than twice the size of 
life, and is remarkable for its truthful rendering of the well-known 
characteristics of the great original. The Bust t.rminates in the simple 
and massive manner which we see in some of the finest specimens of 
Greek art. It is a commission from his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

The likeness is perfect, both in features and expression ; the general air 
of repose, and the benevolent play of the mouth, being successfully 
caught, and most delicately rendered. Although the head measures 16 
inches from the crown to the chin, there is something so natural in the 
treatment, that the difference from the ordinary magnitude is scarcely to 
be perceived, It will shortly be sent to Berlin, and is in the meanwhile 
exhibited at the rooms of Messrs. Graves and Co., Pall-Mall. 





THE THEA TRES. 


PRINCESS’. 

As previously announced, this house re-opened for a new season on Satur- 
day. Ifthe manner in which “ The Merry Wives of Windsor” was placed 
on the stage may be accepted as a -ymbol of the intentious of the management, 
the promise is of the fairest. Scenery, costumes, and cast all presented thought 
and originality. The first was for the most part new painted ; the second were 
adopted from the reiga of Henry IV., instead of, as usual, that of Elizabeth, and 
the third combined the strength of the company. Not that every part was so 
cast as to ensure an ideal exactitude in the representation, but that 
each was given to the actor best qualified in the establishment to 
embody it with efficiency. We dare not say that Mr. Harley was so 

ood a Slender as Mr. Charles Mathews, or that Mr. Keeley was the very 
best Welsh parson we have seen; but both were entitled to the business en- 
trusted to them, and executed it with care and ability. Mr. Meadows, as Shadlow, 
was singularly quaint; and Mr. Wigan’s Dr. Caius was perfect. To Mr. Bartley’s 
Falstaff no criticism is fairly applicable: it is the best on the English stage, and, 
moreover, combines the traditions of the manner in which the part has come 
down to us from leading represen’atives in former times. Decidedly the best- 
conceived and most artistically-executed character, however, was Ford, 
by dic. Charles Keau. The fict tuterview with Falstog’ was nicely 
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COLOSSAL BUST OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.— 
BY BEHNES, 
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interpreted, and the whole matter of the jealousy touched off with elegance and 
comic vis. No actor within our recollection has hit so well the due mean be- 
tween the tragic and the farcical,in the expression of a passion which tends 
generally to the sublime or the absurd. No doubt exists that in this class of 
characters Mr. C. Kean exhibits a masterly smount of genius, and 
compels judici appreciation even from those who are disposed to 
question his earlier claims. He was ably supported by Mrs. Kean 
who, by certain delicate traits of acting, indicated the perpetual uneasi- 
ness which a wife subject to the caprices of such a husband would ily 
undergo. Mrs. Keeley, as Mfrs. Page, also evinced her power of sustaining the 
more elegant range of comedy; and, indeed, added to it a vivacity which is 
usually excluded from drawingroom parts, but as rightly belongs to them as 
to those of the veriest soubrette. With the advantages of such a cast, the co- 
medy went off with a satisfactory smoothness, and minor defects were forgotten 
n the general excellence of the impersonation and mise en scene. 

On Monday a farce by Mr. Serle, under the title of ‘‘ Tender Precautions; or 
the Romance of Marriage,” was produced after the historical play of * Henry 
IV.,” in which Mr. Wigan performs: ic Prince of Wales with an originality of 
interpretation which peculiarly belongs to his assumptions. The farce 
was in one act, but, we suspect, was intended to be in two; and 
the want of division made it become tedious. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. 
as Mr. and Mrs. Gosling—tendcr, jealous, and forgiving; soft of head’ 
but honest of heart—were capital. The scapegoat of his friend Jack 
Sparkes, when he tinds that he has incurred the ignominy of being well kicked 
his perplexity between the roused sentiment of honour and his usual timidity of 
disposition, gives to Mr. Keeley the desired opportunity of exhibiting his peculiar 
points as an actor of humour. The parts in this respect are well suited to those 
for whom they were intended ; and, as a piece of theatrical tailoring, the farce is 
not without merit, though the mediocrity of the dialogue, as usual with Mr 
Serle’s pieces, constantly succeeded in disappointing the expectation continually 
excited. The number of traps that missed of their effect was indeed something 
curious, 











HAYMARKET. 

“The Two Bonnycastles” isthe name of a new farce by Mr. J. M. Morton 
produced on Tuesday, and which proved amusing. The hero is Mr. Buckstone 
who, conceiving himself to be robbed in the park, snatches a watch from a 
stranger’s fob, and when he gets home discovers the mistake. To escape from 
the consequences he changes his name to Jorum, and becomes a lawyer’s clerk 
and is nearly entrapped into bigamy by the desire of Mr. Smuggins (Mr. Lam 
bert), his master, to get rid of his niece, whose property he has embezzled 
She, however, happens to have a lover who is the very person robbed by Bonny- 
castle, and who, becoming acquainted with the latter’s wife, assumes himself 
for the nonce the name of Bonnycastle, thereby exciting the real Bornycastie’s 
jealousy. Mrs. Bonnycastle, atterwards entering, identifies her husband, and pre- 
cipitates explanations. Mr. Buckstone, as usual, does the droilery of the piece 
with characteristic vigour, and to his exertions its success is fairly attributable 





PUNCH’S PLAYHOUSE. 

A farce entitled “Counter Attractions,” by Mr. Tilbury, the actor, has been 
produced at this theatre, for the purpose of enabling Mr. John Reeve to periorm 
the part of a strolling player, imitating not only the manner of several living 
—* but the sound of musical instruments, in which the actor suc- 
cessful. 
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ASTLEY’S. 


The spectacle of “ Azaél ” has been produced at this theatre with a series of | 


most effsctive processions, ¢ableaur, and other accessories, peculiar to 
the establ'isiment, including troops of horses, camels, zebras, xnats, 
ostriches, &c. The ¢rama is, altogether, gorgeously mounted; and, from its 
completeness, bids fair to enjoy great popularity. In addition are presented, 
night'y, s-veral new and most attractive scenes in the circle, by eminent native 
and foreign artists, who have recently been added to the programme ot the 
establishment. / 

To-night a performance will take place at St. Jame y 
the mem ers: f the P.iiters’ Dramatic Society, when the tragedy of “0 hello’ 
aid the farce of * All that Glitters is not Gold,” will be presented. Mr. Reach 
hs written for them an appropriate address, to be delivered as a prologue to the 
tragedy, As the performers, though amateur, are from a class remarkable for 
nre! igence, and indeed alrealy honoured in the annais of histrionic fame, the 
performance is likely to prove interesting. 


s’s theatre by 


MUSIC. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

On the 29th of January, 1852, a century and a quarter will have elapsed 
s'nce John Gay’s * Beggar's Opera” was produced at the Lincoin’s-inn-fields 
Theatre, on the site of which an additional wing to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons is now in progress of erection. Dr. Pepusch wrote the overture and ar- 
ranged the airs, the melodies being selected by Gay from the popular English, 
Seotch, and Italian songs of the time. Until 1777 the instrumentation to the 
aics Was contined to the melodies anda bass, but then Mr. Linley composed 
go ne effective accompaniments, which Mr. Arnel revived at the Lyceum some 
years ago, and are now generally adopted. Gay intended his work as 4 satire on 
tie Traian Opera, and so successful was it that the foreign singers were 
diver for a seaton from this country; but there can be no doub: that 
tr: vopu'arity of the airs in the “ Beggar’s Oosra” ultimately contributed 
to the advance of musical taste, and consequently to an unprejndiced apprecia- 
pod of the atteactions of the minstrel.y of the soathern sky. There always has 
been and wiil be 4 great d fference of ovinion as to Gay’s production, which was 
a suggestion of Swift. Cibber’s refusal to produce the opera, which caused the 
siying that it male “Gay rich, and Rich gay,” the great Duke of Argyle's 
prophecy, ‘* It will do, it must do, I see it in the eyes of the people,” on the 
first nicht ; its unexampled run; Sir John Fielding’s attempt to put it down, 
w.th Garrick’s adhesion and Colman’s witty refusal, stating that he did not 
think “Ais the only house in Bow-street where thieves are pandered and 
encouraged ;” Dr. Johnson's defence of the opera—are all well known 
ficts connected with its history. If space permitted, a very entertaining record 
might be supplied of its career—of its changes of cast—of the appearances of 
Beard, Macklin, Shuter, Barry, Weston, Wewitzer, Parsons, Bannister, &e., 
Mrs Cl ve, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, &c., in the olden time; of the chief 
artxo the men’s characters being first sustained by women, and the women’s 
characters by men (1731)—of Incledon—of Mathews’s imitation of the latter in 
Macheath—of Madame Vestris’ first delineation of the bold Captain, at the Hay- 
yourk t,1n 1820, &e. Itis a curious circumstance that every revival of the 
“ Beggar's Opera ” down to the present time has brought money to the treasury ; 
and, if we are to judge by the applause and excitement of last W ednesday ‘3 per- 
ormance, there will be ro exception on the present occasion. especiaily as 
the singing of Miss Louisa Pyne, in Polly, is so exquisitely beautiful. 
te Lucy vi Mrs, Fitzwillam is so adinirably acte d, the Filch ot Buckstone is 
the mudel of an accomplished pickpocket, and the Macheath of Har.ison is as 
swaggering as any roadsman of the olden time could desire. The opera is com- 
pressed into two acts, aad the episode of the player and the beggar is restored, 
the costumes marking the original period. Miss Louisa Pyne’s ‘Oh, ponder 
well,” was distinguished by its profound pathos; and “Cease your funning,” 
by brilliant variations of such wondrous grace and precision, as to com- 
mand a rap:urous encore. Mr. Harrison's “How happy could I be with 
either,” well acted as sung, and ‘ My heart was so free,” Mr. Weiss’s “ Fill 
ev'ry glass,” were also redemanded, end the dance at the end of theopera Old- 
fashioned and bald ss are many of these ancient airs in the ** Beggar’s Opera,” 
there seems to be a public always ready to listen to them again with zest. 


———— 
M. JULLIEN’s CONCERTS. 

On Thursday night M. Jullien presented his cheval de bataille of the season, in 
his new quadiille, ** The Indian,” based on Oriental themes, and illustrative, as 
the programme assured the enormous auditory assembled to hear the novelty, 
of tis instruments of the native Indians used in their dances, festivals, sports, 
wars, relivi us ceremonies, &c. “* There is nothing new under the sun” is @ very 
ancieut saying, and, doubtless, many of the listeners were ratlier startled at 
hearing familiar Scotch melodies, Tyrolean airs, and other wel!-known ac- 
quaintances ; but the groundwork of the melodies employed so ingeniously by 
M. Jullien was certainly anthentic. The conduct.r has of course worked 
up the subjects after his own fashion, more promenadish thin Indianic 
perhaps, but not the less piquant and quaint. Nobody kaows better 
than Juilien how to spice his musical arrangements for the m»lti:ude. M 
Souaite. MW. Kénusat, M. Defolly, M. Deloffre, M. Billet (on Erard’s conncil 
metal graud pianoforte), M. Lavigne. Herr Engelke (an the timbrel), Herr 
Kee og. Me-sr-. Holt and claudiey, greatly tickled the eurs of the auditory in the 
spatkiing variations. Tue triumphal march at the close, supposed to precede the 
cac of Juggernaut, dd net please so well, and there was a division of opinion 
on the encore; but, on the whole, the qnadrilie, if not very exciting, is carious ; 
and M. Jullien never misses a chance of strengthening his orchestra, which. on 
t iis o:casion, has been reinforced by four glorious gongs. Miss Bassano, the 
vocalist, and M. Sainton, the violinist, have been added to the engagements. 

The seventh and last concert of the Lyric Madrigal and Glee Club, 
cou.ducted by Mr. Shoubridze, took place last Monday atthe Whittington Ciib. 
‘}he selection was from the works of Bshop, turcell, Arne, Jackson, Hindle, 
Calicozt. Horsley, Locke, Martin, C.arke, Stevens, Muller, tue Ear. of fforaiag- 
ton, J. S. Smith, and Festa. : y ; 

The Sacred Harmonic Society will commence their seacou, with 
Ha :in’s orator.o, ** The Seasons.” next Friday, under Costa’s d rection. 

the So iety of British Musicians gave their second concert last 

onday. 1 cs ; : 

" nes Binckes had a concert on Thursday night at Greenwich, in the 
Lecture Hall, assisced by Madame Garcia, Miss Raustord, the Misses Alexander, 
Signor F. tonconi, Me. Harrison, Mr. R.S. Pratten, Mr. J. Haigh, and Mr. 
Brinley R chards a3 conductor. . j 

Next Tuesday Miss Dolby and Miss Ransford will hold their respec- 
tive soirces musicales. : jai 

The Ceciliau Society will perform Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” next 
Thursdy, as announced iu onr last Nu:nber, . : 

Mr. Bunn’s dramatic campaign will begin at Christmas, at Drury- 
Jane Thea r-: his operatic season wi'l net com sence unul Easter. F 

A concert tovk place at the Cambe: zell Atheneum on Wednesday 
night, at waie 1 Miss Puote, Miss Messept, Siguor Buttura, and Mr. Richaruson 
performed. ‘ 

The new three-act operaby Duprez, the great tenor, “ L’Abime de la 
Maladetta,” has been produced at the Theatre Royal in Brussels with com- 
ple e success. The libretto is by his brother ; and his daughter, Mdile Caroline 
Duprez, of Her Maj-sty’s Theatre, sastained the principal part. The story 
streny-y resembles that of * Linda.” Duprez was recalied at the end of the 
seeond and third acts with his daughter, and was greatly cheered. The finale 
of the econd art is highly praised, but it is stated there are too many recitatives 
in the work. There is great abundance of melo-y, rich harmony, and ingenious 

onstruction. 

. THe Ixnrant Viouinist.—On Monday week Master Rendle gave 
h’s extraordinary perfurmances at the Royal Subscription Rx oms, Exeter, which 
were (@usely ¢ owded with an and ence unanimous in their aprlaise : Although 
# were chid, scarcely ten years of age, tie has @ mastery over the instrument 
such as is rarely obtained by the practice of a lietime, and played two so'os— 
ore by D- Beriot, and the other by Mayseder—in realty first-rate style. He a'so 
tuck part iu a quartet by Buethoven, which was admiradly executed. 


GALLERY oF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREKT.—Viscount Pal- 
mer: ton, sczompanied by Viscountess Palmerston, Lady William Russell, the 
Bavarian Minister, Baron De Cetto, &c., visited the Diorama of the Overland 
Mail to India, now exhibiting at the above galery, on Mondzy la-t. : 

Tur Court ALBUM, 1852. (D. Bogue.)—This elegant candidate for 
the drawingroom table presents twelve portraits of the female aristocracy. very 
ncsly engraved, from drawings by John Hayter. It wonld be dfiicult to 
© iarac erise the several types of beauty of whch these portraits are the churm- 
ing representatives. Firs: isthe Lady St. John Mildmay, the second caughter 
ef the Right Hon Charles Shaw Lefevre, M.P., and Speaker of the Houxe of 
Conmors, and wife of Sir Heury Bouverie Pautet St. John Midmay. Nest is 
tue Marchioness of Stsfford, th: daughter of John Hay _Macker zie, 
Esq.; Miss Eliza Seyimuur, daughter of Frederick Charles William sey- 
monr, fifti son of the Lord Hugh Seymour; tue Countess cf Strath- 
more, eldest daughter of Vscount Barrington; Miss Emily Dawson, 
second daughter of the In Li-nel Charks, fousth ‘son of Viscount 
Portarlington ; the Lady Manners, wife of Baron }.a@ nerr, of Foston, Lincole 
shire; Miss Georgiana Buckly. elrest daughter of the Rev. W H. Buckley 
Mus Lathoridge, daughter of Sir Joha Heckett Lethbridge; the Lidy Octavia 
Grosvenor, fourth daughter of Ear! Gro venor ; Mi»s Mary Cornewall, dunghter 

f Frederick Hamilton Cornewa!l, of Delbury Hal!, Sxlop; Miss Kate Sney4, 
youngest daughter of the late Major Sneyd ; and Lasy Louisa Prendergast, de- 
scended from the Prendergasts of Newcastle, county Gilway. Each portrait 
is a@:companied by a memuir, 
anecdotes and personal history. 


or biographetie, fall of pleas:nt genealogical 
With these accessories to the exquisitely- 


| THE GREAT EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


Fourtu Notice. 


PvuRScinG our observations upon the Great Industrial Gathering, and | co 
its recorded practical results, we open the list of awards at Class 8, 
* Naval architecture, military enginecring, ordmance, armour, acccutre- 


| ments,” &c.; and here, of nine council medals, we find two only go to 


| individuals—the one to Sir W. Snew Harris, “ for his system of lightning 


| 
| eonductors 


;” the other to the Dike of Northumberland, “ for having 
| caused a large number of models of life-boats to be designed, with a 
| view of obtaining the best form of boat for the preservation of life and 
property in case of shipwreek.” Against the first of these awards we 
have nothing to say, nor muc!i against the other, for it provokes a smile 
which is more expressive than speech. Thatthe Duke of Northumberland 
has done a very useful piece of service to the seafaring community, and 
especially to the hardworking buatmen of our north-eastern coast, which 
bounds his Grace’s property. by offering a prize for the best model of a life- 
boat, there can be no question; no question he is entitled to the thanks of 
the public fur the solicitude manifested by him in a cause of general inter- 
est: butto pretend that, for so calling into competition the ingenuity of 
others to supply an acknowledged desideratum, he should be con-idered 
to have a claim to share in the highest honours in a great industrial and 
: scientific congress, is not only most absurd, but most contrary to the true 
principles of equity in the cou:monwealth of intelligence. The anomaly is 
rendered the more glaring by the very fact that Beeching, the inventor 
of the design which obtained his Grace’s prize of ** 100 guineas for the best 
life-boat,” gets only an ordinary second class medal. ‘This is putting the 
cart before the horse witha vengeance. So much for encouragement of 
individual merit. The other council medals in this class all go to public 
Government establishments, for the exhibition of charts, models, &c., 
from the archives of the respective departments, Thus, the Admiralty 
is rewarded for hydrographic charts and models of ships; the Geological 
Survey Department, “ for their geological surveys and maps of the 
United Kingdom ;” the Ordnance Department, “ for the illustrations of 
the great ordnance survey of Great Britain ;” the Marine Department 
and the War Department of the French Government respectively have 
council medals for surveys and maps of France; and the Ecole des 
Mines, for the geological map of France; finally, the Military Topo- 
graphical Department of Austria are rewarded “ for their surveys 
and detailed maps of the country around Vienna, and of Italy.” 
All these works are doubtless of considerable public interest and 
value, and have been ably performed; but so ought all works 
to be having the command of the best talent of the country, to- 
gether with uclimited pecuniary and other facilitivs. We will not trouble 
our readers to go through the list of common medals scattered 
amongst the of moAAol in this class; we cannot help, however, remark- 
ing that Colt’s revolver, one of the most remarkable weapons of of- 
fence ani defence which has been invented in our age, and which 
must prove of material importance to our colonial defences when brought 
into general use, has been denied a medal: it has been passed over with 
“ honourable mention.” 

In Clasa 9, the jurors, after a great deal of field-practice between 
the various competitors, have been as unfortunate as their fellows. hay- 
ing given satisfaction to nobody; whilst in the case of the only reaping- 
machine honoured with a council medal, they have, upon proof well 
established, selected that which was not the best, whilst the very best 
existing is not even “ honourably mentioned.” We have heard a good 
deal of the careless and capricious manner in which, with all the pretence 
at trials, the honours and rewards have been dispensed in this class. Many 
an exhibitor discovered, when too late, that his works had never been 
examined at ali; whilst one more fortunate than the rest, who discovered 
that he had been so overlooked, snd would probably be omitted altc- 
gether from the award, managed to pin one of the jurors just in the 
nick of time, induced him to take a glimpse at his collection, and had 
his reward in Exhibit‘on honours, though the most important of his 
exhibits was not mentioned in the award. 

As for Class 10, with its omnium gatherum of musical and surgical in- 
struments, of clocks and microscopes, and other philosophical apparatts, 
.t has already come in for a pretty large share of our notice; and may, 
verhaps, as far as the clockmakers aud pianoloite-makers are conccrned, 
come under revision. 

Considering that we are especially a manufacturing country, and that 
Mauchester and Leeds are, as it were, the capitals of the manufacturing 
world (each in its department), and that Spitalfields in its own way is 
not unimportant—couridering the ingenuity and the capital daily called 
into operation in devising and improving the wonderfel machinery and 
processes by which our cottons, our wovllens, and our silks are brought to 
perfection—considering, also, the linen manufactures and poplius of Ire- 
iand—we are certainly disappcinted, upon looking over the awards in 
Classes 11 to 14 inclusive, to find that tne whole of tlie wide field of in- 
dustry comprised in them has not been con:idered entitled to a single 
council medal! In Class 19, “ the Government Manufactory of Gobelins 
Tapestry” receives a council medal, fur “extraordinary excellence of 
execution” in a peculiar and favoured branch of industry, which 
was brought to perfection long befure our generation. In 
Class 25, the “ Sevres Porcelain Manufactory”—another Govern- 
ment corporation — is awarded a council medal fur “ high art,” 
which had attained its height of perfection above a eentury ago, 
since which time a very beautiful colour, the ose du Barry, las 
been lost, until now in course of revival by British manufacturers. 
Surely, if these honours were due to achievements of departed genius in 
France in articles of luxury, some testimonial to the historic and still 
active skill of Manchester in manufactures of essential utility might 
in some fashion, and under some pretence, have beea accorded. but 
no—none of our great staple branches of industry are held worthy 
of “decoration” in the face of artistic Europe. Th-re can be 
n» doubt that the combination of “fore.gn intererts,” inge- 
niously provided for by the regulations of the Commissioners, 
has led to the covert attack but tov obvio sly contemplated in 
this supercilivuus ignoring of the industrial pretensions of a nation 
of * shopkeepers ;” and the omission becomcs of still greater sicniticance 
from the fact thut the only council medal awarded to the whole range 
of textile manufactures is one, and that to a Frenchman (Cluss 15), for 
“the discovery of a new and important process in the production of 
eluborate designs.” What this process of producing * designs” may be, 
we are ata loss at present to guess; perhaps the promised Reports of 
the Juries—which, we understand, al eady extend tu eight or ten thou- 
sand fulio pages—may one day enlighten us. Meanwhile, sympathising 
with Manchester, Leeds, Paisley, Dublin, and Belfast, in their exclusion 
from the honours of 1851, we canuot but admire the tradesmanlike 
astuteness with which various woollens and cottons of sundry contiuental 
manufacturers are entered in the prize list with special additions 
of “lowness of price,” ‘“‘ with relation to cost,’ &¢.; a hint 
dently borrowed from that great card at all ticketing shops, * Lock at 
the prices!) Worth double the money !!” Our readers wil! bear in mind 
that the question of “ prices” was one specially excludcd in the original 
scheme Of the Commissioners; a rest:iction honourably confo med to by 

British exhibitors, though unbiushingly evaded by their foreign rivals. 
We have not yet exhausted the subject; and shall return to it from 

time to time until we have done ful! justice, to the best of our jedgn ent 

and ability, to all parties concerned in this great industrial scramble. 





so 





The following is the number of pictures exported during the past 
ear:—Uanseatic towns, 1100; Holland, 1518; Be ginm, 2286; France, 2982; 
ituly— Duchy of Tuscany, 1045; other part. of Lraly, 362; Portugal, 147; Spain, 
197; Malta, 231; all other cou.tres, 1340: total, 11,217. 

At the intervening space between the Leipsic Easter Fair and the 
30th of Septem*er, there were published in Germany no le-s than 33860 new 
works, and at the latter date there were nu le s than 113) new works in the 
press—nearly 5000 new works in one constry in Europe in six montis. Of the 
3360 works more than one-half treat of matters connected wi h science ; 106 


and the arts of design, 168 of the fine arts in general, 101 of politics, 184 of 
politica! e@oromy, 169 of jurisprudence, 83 of industry and commerce, ¥7 of 
agriculture and torest administration, 69 of public instruction, 800 living lan- 
guages, 28 of mixed sc'euces, 18 of bibliography, 48 +f popular writings, 36 
of philosophy, 205 of history and biography, 102 of la guages, 194 of natnral 
sciences, 163 of military tactics, 108 of medicine, 92 of classical philology, &e. 

Another attempt is to be made in the ensuing session to obtain 
powers for a second line to Manchest'r, which will not only be considerably 





wngraved portrai s, it would be difficult to devise a more interesting record Of | shorter than the p:esent, but will bring the whoie of the eastern districts of 
‘the distlaction of birth,” er a more appropriate gift-book for a commemorative | Eqgjand into direct communication wit: the manu'actaring districts. The line 


sesron. 

The daughter of the Crown Prin 
tized on the sth by tue Bishop of Linkiping. 
Eu :enia. 


pe : | Pay , 
[here are now building (says a Liverpool paper), and about to be | 28 milesin 1, nvth wil! be constructed to Manchester. 
g ( to Manchester, vid the Great Northern, will be 168 miles, winlst of the London 


afely be added 3000 tons more building in Birkenlead—giving @ totul of 14,000 , and North-Western at present it is 188, making a saving of 20 miles. Capital, 
1. 


built, in the port of wiverpool, 


ons buildiug en the Mersey. 


Prince of Sweden and Norway was bap- | 
She is named Louise Josephine 


shipping to the extent of 10,000 tons; 10 this may | 


is to leave the Great Northern ator near the 90th mile from L-ndon, passing thence 
near'y in a straight direction to Nottingham, a distance of 30 miles; thence on 
the Amberzate line, now in course of Corstrsction, and the Manchester, Mat 


| Jock, and Buxton line to Matlock, and from t 


| one mil 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


ReMovat or Mr, RamsuaAy, THE Jopce or THE Livere..on 
UnTY Court —The Earl of Carlisle, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
atter a full consideration of ail the circumstances conn:cted with the conduc’ of 
Mr. Ramshay, the Judge of the County Court at Liverpool, has given his deci- 
sion, removing the judge trom his ottice. Mr. Joseph Pollock, 0: Manchester, late 
Judge of the Salford Hundred Court of Record, has been appoin ed Judge of 
the County Court of Liverpool. in the room of Mr. Ramshay. We wnéers'and 
that Mr. J. K. B'air, of the Northern Cirenit, will succeed Mr. Joseph bolic ck 
as Judge of t: e Court of Record for the Hundredof Salford. Oa Mondey a ¢epn- 
tavion, consisting of Messrs. Gladstone, S. Holme, &c., waited upon the Meyor 
of Liverpoo), at the Town-hall, to request that he would use his influence witn 
the council to induce them to vote the amount of money still necessa: y to defray 
the expenses of the late inquiry at Preston (the deficiency being something over 
£30) out of the corporate funds. His Worship intimated his Opinion that it 
would be nselees again to bring the matter before the council, after the legal 
opinion given by the town-clerk : 

The knotty question—* What is a newspaper?” was to have been 
decide in the Court of Exchequer on Tuesday, at the sittings in Barco, in the 
case of the Stamp-vutfice v. D.ckens’ ‘* Honsehold Narrative ;” but the Chief 
Faron postponed te judgment until Monday next, as one of the judges was 
desirons of r-considering some of the prints which have been raised, 

In the sittings at Nisi Prius at Westminster, befure Mr. Baron Platt, 
the learned judge committed a piaintiff (Mr. Boulton, a greengrocer) to take his 
trial for perjury at the Central Criminal Court. 

In the Court ef Queen's Bench, last Monday, the Attorney-General, 
on the part of Mr. Steel, the proprietor of the Carlisle J:rraal, against whom a 
rule for a criminal information had been obtained, havirg expres-ed the regret 
of the detendant for the imputation on Lord Lonsdale, Sir F. Thesiger, on the 
part of his Lordship, consented to the rule being discharged, but withont costs, 

Mr. Cobbett, who has been in the Queen's Prison since 18 10, came 
up before the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday, on awrit of habas corpus, to 
complain of informality in the documents by which he had been detained Lord 
Campbell decided that there was ro ground for the application. Mr. Cobbett 
then moved for a new trial in a case in which }e had sued in forma pauperis, 
Lord Campbell refuse the rule. remark ng that the right to «ue in forma pau- 
perts was mnuch abused sinc- he had been a Judge. Mr. Cobbeit replied that 
the greatest abuse of justice had been inflicted on him. 

Miss Hoare appeared in person in the Court of Exchequer on 
Saturday, and obtained a rule calling on the proprietor of the Morning Herald 
to show cause why her action should not come on for trial on Wednesday by a 
common jury, the defendant having made it a special jury case. Miss Hoare’s 
reasons for the rule were, that several ot her witnesses were coming over ex- 
press'y fom the south of France for the trial and she had no time to prevent 
their arrival, 

Sir F. Thesiger was granted a rule to show cause why acriminal in- 
formation should not be filed against Mr. W. Avery, an alderman at Barnstaple, 
and against Mr. Bancroft, the town-clerk of the borough, for corrupt conduct at 
the last election for town counciilors. Three of the candidates were Liberals, 
and three Conservatives, The defendants were Liberals, and they were charged 
with falsifying the poll-books, so as to give a m jority to the three Liberals. A 
second case, arising out of the former rule, came on in the same court, for a 
rule against a Mr. Avery (not the alderman), to shew by what authority he 
claimed to exercise the office of mayor. 

In the Bail Court, on the 22d inst. before Mr. Justice Erle, the 
rule nisi obtained aca‘nst Mr. Isaac Latimer, the printer and pubdlisher of the 
Plymouth Journal, was discharged on payment of costs by the defendant, who 
expressed his regret that he had, through erroneous information, inserted an 
article attacking the Hon. Edward Jerningham. 

Notice of trial by special jury has been served in the case of Chubb 
v. Salomons, but it isnot anticipated that the trial can take place until the sit- 
tings after term. The action has been brought to recover three separate penal- 
ties of £500 each. It is understood that another action, “triendly,” has been 
brought against the defendant, but of course both cannot be tried. ‘The counsel 
retained ip the case are Sir Frederick Thesiger, Mr. Bramwell, and Mr. E. James, 
—— and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Peacock, and Mr. Mills, fur the de- 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mitirary Savyixcs-panxs—The Mester-General and Board of 
Ordnance have recently issued an order extending to the Ordnarce corps the 
plan former v adopted for the army in general, for investing in a savings-bank, 
for the bene fic of the orpl an children, the sums accumulated by the savings uf 
deceased soldiers. Messrs. Cox and Co., the agents for the artillery, have 
secordingly been instructed to open an orphan savings-bank accouut for the 
Ordnaxce corps. 

Stare ArporsTMEnts. — The following staff appointments, it is un- 
dei.tood, are about to be made— Major-General Arbutiinot to succeed Lord Fre- 
Gerick Fitzclarence in the command at Portsmouth; Colonel Taylor, from the 
staff, Isle of Wight, to succeed Sir Richard Doherty as the inspecting fieid officer 
of the London Recruiting District ; Earl Cathcart to become Com vander of tne 
Forces in Ireland, in place of Sir Edward Blakeney ; Major Paget to be Com- 
mandant of the Military Asylum; Colonel Beresford, Assistant Adjutant-Ge- 
neral at Cork, to be Commandant at Chatham 

Tus Masters or THe Navy.--An Admiralty circular has been 
addressed to the masters, requiring them to answer cer‘ain questions relating 
ch'efly to their rege, fitness or unfitness (by medical certificate) for sea. wi'ling- 
res: or unwi lingness for emplo; ment, &c., from which it is inferred that their 
Lordships coutemplate a total revis‘on of the list. 

It is now understood that those officers holding staff appointments, 
who, by ther recent brevet promotion, wiil have to vacate those appointments, 
are to continue to hold the same until the end of the financial year, viz. 31st of 
March next. 

Tne Fretp-MArsuaAts OF ENGLAND —The following are the Field- 
Marshals now alive: viz.:—His Grace Arthur Duke of Wellinzton, K.G., K C.B., 
G.C.H., appointed ou the 21st June, 1813, Colonel of the Grenadier Regiment of 
Foot Guards, Colonel-in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade, Constable of the Tower of 
Lon’on, 29th December, 1826, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
27th December, 1828, and Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
Angust, 1842, Ranger of St. James’s, the Green, and Hyde 
in 1851: his Majesty Leopold, King of the Belgians, KG., 
and G.C.H , en the 24th May, 1516; his Royal Highness Prince Aibert, K P., 
G.C.Is., sud G C.M.G., on the 8th February, 1840, Colonel of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, Governor and Coustab.e of Wind-or Castie, i8th May, 1843, and Ranger 
of Windsor Home Park; Henry William Ma-quis of Anglesey, K.G., G.2.B., 
and G.C.11.,on the 9th November, 1546 (at Waterloo). Colonel or the koyal 
Regime t of Horse Giards (Blue), 20th December, 1842, Cavtain of Coves 
Castle, 25th March, 1847, and present Master-Genera) of the Ordnance 

Within the last two years there have been no less than five field 
marshals who have died ; vz.:— His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, ap- 
pointed 28th July, 1845 (at Waterloo); Sir George Nugent, Bart.. appointed 
9th November, 1846; Thomas Grosvenor, 9 h November, 1846, his Noyai High- 
ness Adolphus Frederick Duke of Cambridge, 26ch November, 1818 ; and lastiy, 
his Majesty Ernest Augustus King of Hanover, appointed 25tu November, 1813 , 
who died on the 18:h November inst. 





LUcrd Dudley Stnart has ad. ressed a very able letter to a morning paper, dated 
“ Nov. 26, Literary Association of the Friends of Poland, Sussex Chambers, 





evi- | 


treat of Protestant theology. 6? of Catholic theology, 64 of the theory of mu-ic | 


D. ke-street, St. Jamen’s,” in answer tu the attacks on Kossuth, respecting his 
vote in the Hungarian Diet in 1848, for sending troops into aly. We retuted 
this frivolous churge in the ILLUeTRATED LonpoNn News of last weck, and it will 
| be, thereore. unnecessary tu publish the clever communication on the subject 
| frum Lord Dadlcy Stuart’s pen. The Daily News on Tuesday and Weduesday 
} contained avery ong document, signed by Kossuth, whilst in exile at Kutaya, 
| containing his views respecting the future government of Hungary. Kossuth 
| declares his opinion and desire that the form and the principles of government 
| which have Leen founded and develop-d in the United States sliould be applied 
to [lungary. Heavows himself republican, not of any schoo) of French repub- 
licanism. Heis for federation, and decidedly opposed to concentration ot power 
in one assembly; he resists and proscribes centralisa ion, by rende:ing every 
parish and every Cistrict a little local republic in itse.f, governed by local in- 
fluence and developing local energies. 
The penny subscription in aid of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s proposition to present 
| a copy of Shakspeare to Kessuth is in active progress. 
| KossutH Concert AT MANCHESTER.—-A concert for the benefit 0° the unem- 
| ployed refugees residing in Manchester, who were companions of Louis Kos- 
| suta in thuugary, came off on Tuesday evening in the theatre of the Mechanics’ 
| Institution. The services of the whole of the performers were cise gratuitously, 
and the proceeds of the evening will exceed £25, a sum which will be very ust© 
| ful to the unfortunate refugees to whose service it is intended to be applied.— 
| Manchester Examiner, 

On Tuesday, at a complimentary meeting, called for the purpose, the 
senior officers in the employ of the Eastern Counties Railway Company presented 
their late secretary, Mr. C. P. Roney, with his portrait. The portrait is by Mr. 
¥. Gush. of Newman-strect. 

The Nile had risen exceedingly high this year, and destroyed by its 
inundations large crops of Indian corn, one of the chief articles of food tor the 
Felluh population. It carried away the large beams which served as a dam 
before the middle arch of the bridge at the mouth of the Shergoweiah Canal, 
below Shoubrae, and overflowed several villages on the Delta. 

The Pacha of Egypt has given directions to establish the line of 
s‘eamers from Boulac to the first cataract in Upper Egypt, and tae first depar- 
ture was to take place this month, as already several passengers were waiting to 
gonpthe country. Nothing will tend so much to civilise the population as the 


hat place another line, of about establishment of this steam communication, and the projected stations on the 
Thus the entire distance Upper Nile. 


At the autumn term the number of the students at Upsala Univer- 
sity, Sweden, amounted to 843. It is said that Upsala Cathedral will be restored, 
under the care of Professor Hayermann, 
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= EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 





M. Kossuth received the first substantial aid for the cause of Hun- 
gary from Birmingham, Mr. H. W. Tyndall (deputed by the committee) having, 
on Tuesday, last week, in an interview at Eaton-place, presented to him £750, 
which had been subscribed by a few gentlemen, to be by the illustrions Hun- 
garian appropriated as shall seem to him most advantageous to the cause of 
Hungary. Tha list of subscribers to this fund has not been divulged; but it 
is stated that Mr. Charles Geac’, M.P., subscribed £100; ani Mr. Muntz, M.P., 
M*. Scholefield, M P., Mr. Aidormen J. James, Mr. Charles Sturge, and other 
gen‘lemen, have made equally liberal donations. : 4 

The correspondent at Vienna of the London Daily News has been 
expelled from the Austrian capital by the police. No reason is stated in the 
accounts from Vienna for this very arbitrary act, but there is no doubt it has 
been caused by the liberal political views which the correspondent advocated 
in his letters to his journal, and the censures he passed on the extraordinary 
doings of the Austrian police onthe Vienna Exchange. 

From various quarters the Earl of Rosse has been suggested as the 
most suitable person to fill the office of Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
vacant by the death of the King of Hanover. 

Among the grand jury not in attendance when called at the Central 
Criminal Court on Monday was G. F. Young, Esq., M.P., who was fined £20 for 
non-attendance. The Lord Mayor said Mr. Young was a most proper person to 
be on the jury, and was generally a most punctual man. Sir James Dake said, 
no doubt the farmers would pay the fine. (A laugh.) The fine was ordered to 

be recorded. 

The Duke of Northumberland has given orders for the construction 
of no less than a thousand new und comfortable dwellings for the labourers on 
his Grace’s estates in Northumberland. : ‘ 

The Demerara steam-ship, the accident to which we noticad lately, 
was safely removed on Saturday, the 22nd inst, into Cumberland Basin, at 
Bristol, preparatory to being placed in the dry dock for the necessary repairs. 

The Duke of Newcastle has ordered his tenants on the Clumber 
estate to kill the hares, as he only intends to preserve the birds for his own use. 
Besides th 8 boon, the whole of the Clumber estates are being re-valued, and 
sundry repairs are progressing upon various farms. 

The Hampshire Advertiser of Saturday states that Mr. Andrews, the 
Mayor of Southampton, has just been offered the honour of knighthood. : { 

The fine old church at Northam, on the north coast of Devonshire, 
whose lofty t:wer scrves asa beacon to mariners traversing the dangerous 
navigation of the Bristol Channel, has just been completely renovated. New 
Gothic windows adorn the sacred edifice, and the internal improvements are 
creditable alike to the designer and accomplisher of the work. 

Coals are very scarce in Holland. There is one coal-mine at Kerk- 
raede,in Limburg. The coals are chiefly imported—from England, Belgium, 
and the Rheuish provinces of Germany. Holland is so rich in the very finest 
turf, that this replaces in a great measure coal in general consumption. In some 
of the best houses in Amsterdam turf is used for fuel. 

The Council of King’s College have appointed Mr. James Stephen, 
the son of Serjeant Stephen, the learned author of the ‘“* Commentaries,” to the 
Professorship of English Law and Jurisprudence, vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. E. Bullock. Mr. Stephen was called to the bar in January, 1846. 

Notice was issued on Saturday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, that the 
public will only be admitted on Sundays during the morning and afternoon ser- 
vices, and on other days from eight a.m. till four p.m. (gratis), the same as 
Westminster Abbey. 

The Royal London Yacht Club have under consideration the pro- 
priety of altering the mode of measurement of their yachts, wh.ch will, no doubt, 
be carried out as soon as they have ascertained the best mode of doing so without 
injury to the existing yacht-owners. 

The Elector of Hesse has gone on a visit to Vienna. 

The Landgravine Eleonore of Hesse-Rohlenburg died a few days ago, 
near Brunn, in Moravia, aged 92. 

A letter from Palermo of the 2d, in the Augsburg Gazette, states that 
the Neapolitan Governmentintends to increase the export duties on sulphur 
and oil. 

Conferences are to be opened at Berne, on December 1, relative to the 
extension of the Baden Railway to Basle, and beyond that place, going up the 
khine. The Grand Duchy is to be represented by the Baden Minister, M. de 
Berkheim; and onthe other side will be delegates from Basie and Schaff- 
hausen, as chiefly interested in the proposed extension. 

‘The £400 given by Jenny Lind te the Mayor of Toronto, Canada, ' 
to be distributed in charity, had been disposed of to the satisfaction of all parties, 

£200 was divided betweea the various charitable institutions already existing ; 
and the remaining £200 was given to the projected * Orphans’ Home,” on the 
eordition that it should assume the name of * Jenny Lind’s Orphan Home.” 

On the 20th the Berlin Court put on a four weeks’ mourning for the 
late K.nz of Hanover. Their Royal Hichnesses the Grand Duchess Dowager of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, the Duke of Brunswick, the Prince and Princess of 
Sigmaringen, the Prince and Princess of Windischgratz, Count Stollb-rg, and 
Baron Hc chschild, secretary of the Swedish Embassy, have lett Berlin. 

The intendant-general of the Royal theatres, M. Von Hiilsen, 
Neutenant in the Grenadier Guards, was to leave Berlin shortly for London and 
Paris, in order to make himself acquainted with the condition of the English and 
French stage. 

The railway from St. Petersburg to Warsaw has been, by command 
of the Emperor, already marked out, aud the earthworks have been commenced. 
General Gersfeldt, who was the assistant of General Kleinmichel in the works ef 
the line from St. Petersburg to Moscow, superintends the construction. As the 
contemplated line is nearly couble the length of the Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
it is not expected that it will be completed in less than ten years. The works of 
the last-named line occupied in all eight years. 

On the 12th instant the French residents in Rome, or at least a part 
of them, attended a requiem mass for the soul of Maria Theresa of France, in 
their national church, St. Louis des Francais. 

On the 10th instant the daughter of Boutenieff, the Russian Ambas- 
sa lor, who died of consumption on the 8th, in Rome, was interred with tue ho- 
nours due to her rank. She was in the flower of her age, and engaged to be 
married te the son of Prince Schuvaloff, of the Russian embassy at Naples. H 

The Tiber has returned within its usual limits, but not without | 
having produced considerable damage. Two young men were drowned by the 
Koman river washing down a wall, oa which they were stationed with hooks | 
and ropes to fish out the trunks of trees brought down by the current. | 

Mademoiselle Rachel has concluded the three representations which | 
she had announced to take place at the Metastasio Theatre, in Rome. The 
theatre was tolerably well filled, but by no means crow: ed, and a considerable | 
part of the audience had great difficulty in following the meaning, or, at any | 
rate, the words, of the impassioned actress, notwithstanding which inconvenience 
to her Roman auditors, Mdile. Rachel may be said to have produced a decided | 
and profound sensation. | 

The Society ‘for the Propagation of the Gospel resolved, at the geseral 
monthly meeting which was held on the 21st, tu send three missionary clergy- 
men to Australia as soon as well qualified men can be found, for the special 
purpose of supplying the ministrations of religion to the muititudes who are 
ticcking to the newly-discovered gold regions in the bathnrat district. 

Two English gentlemen, Mr. Galton and Sir Coutts Lindsay, met with 
a@ severe accident on the Civita Vecchia road (Rome), the week befure last, 
owing to the imprudent driving of the postillions at Palo, where there is a sharp 
turr, round which they are fond of going at full gallop. The carriage upset. 
dir Coutts had his wrist sprained, and Mr. Galton, pitching on his head, sustained 
a severe cut, which divided the sca'p from ear to ear. Both parties are recover- 
ing. Mr. G.lton’s injuries alone proved serious. 

On Monday morning, shortly before ten o'clock, as the driver of one 
of Pickford’s heavy waggons, drawn by two horses abreast, was in the ac: of | 
driving from Messrs. Uarvey’s across to the other side of the rceadway on Luce | 
gate-lull, in an endeavour to avoid an omnibus the horses got on to the pave. 
ment, the pole of the wazgon being driven with great force through the shop | 
window of Messrs. Deane and Son, silversmiths. The watches and jewellery 


were scattered in various directions, and considerable loss and damage vucca- 
siened. 

The mortal remains of his late Majesty the King of Hanover will be 
interred in the new mansoleum for the Sovereigns of Hanover. The Duke of 
Cain bridge, commanding the Dublin district, is expected to attend the Royal ob- 
sequ.cs. 

fhe aggregate amount of traffic on railways in the United Kingdom, 
published week y from the Ist of January to the 15th Norember, imclusive, 
amounted to £13,045 912, corresponding period of 1850, to £11.353,011 ; cor- 
responding period of 1849, £9 818,104; and in 1848, to £8,931,293 ; showing an 
fucrease in 1851 over the corresponding period of 1850 of £1,692,901 ; an increase 
in 1850 over tha corresponding period of 1849 of £1.534,907 ; and in 1849 over 
thie same period of 1848 of £886,811, The traffic receipts forthe above period 
averaged, in 1851, £2058 per mile; in 1850, £2005 per mile; in 1849, £2069 
per muie ; aud in 1848 they averaged £2300 per mile. 

At the annual hirings just over, in the East and North Ridings of 
Yorkshire, itis an important fact, as indica‘ing the prospects of agricultural la- 
bourers, thet the demands for their services have been greater than for some 
years past, and higher wages have cons quently beer obtained. 

The cold was so intense in Norfolk on Monday night week, that a 
travelling tea-dealer perished from it, on his way from Docking to Creake. 

From Western Australia we learn that presae in large quantities 
had been discovered on the grant of the Gera’ine Mining Company. A report 
was also current that coal kad been discovered in the vicinity. 

Colonel Rawlinson, her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Bagdad, is 
promoted to the rank of Consul-General. 

Mr. Wakem is appointed Surgeon to the Queen’s Prison, in the room 
of Mr. Robert Little Hooper, deccas. d. 

Mr. J. A. Le Scur is appointed Postmaster at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

We are happy to find, that, through the kindness of his Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, arrangements have been made for the reception 
of Lrish-growa roots, &c.,at the approaching great agricultural show in London, 
Exhibitors have been applied to to furnish fresh specimens; and for their own 
credit, as well as that of the country, we trust they will not fail to do so, 








CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P, Shrewabury Chess Club—The game sent has some points of interest; but both parties over- 
look opportunities which a critical reader would think anpardonable in a published game. 
or instance, White, at his 15:h move. may secure the game, by merely p aying PtoQR 
5th, since he would lock up all the adversary’s pieces on thy Que n's side: and Black. at | 
move 32, has only to play P to Q 6th to win off hand. The same plaver, at move 38, instead 
of merely capturing the Rook, has an obvious checkmate in two moves at command. by 
mere y moviug the K to Kt 3}, and then advancing the P to K K 4th. Let us cee some 
future specimens of play between the same competitors 

T H—In the position given, White calis for a Queen, and of course gives check, compelling 
Biack to move his King 

JUVENIS—The move vou suggest would obvious'y enable White to win the “exchange,” by 
simp'y taking the K B P with his Kt checking 

—When a problem is given a» one which mate is ts be effected in four moves, it is 
derstoud to be i ible to accomplish tho mate ina less number. Problem No 409 
eannot Le ssived in the way you suggest 

SCHOLASTICUS—The * Final Keswits of the Theory of tho Bishop's Gambit,” which Major 
Jaenisch d scribes a+ his wost careful and o mscientious work, was uofort unately much too 
extended for our limited »pace ; it has been transferred to the “ Chees-Players' Chronicle,” 
where it will probably appear in the December number. 

ORACLE—|. We can give no present hopes of a collection of the games and problems pub- 
lished in the ILLUSTRATED LOXDON NEWS. Buckle has join:d the committee 
which you mention. 3. Preparatory to the study of the works named, yeu will do well to 
make yoursel: conversant with Boden's * Poputar Intreduction to Chess” 

MILES, FULGOR—The earlier your communications reach us, the greater is the likelihood of 
their receiving notice the same week 

SCLAVONIC—The chief players in St Petersburg. where, we are gratified to lvarn, there is a 
probability of a Chess Ciab being formed this winter upon a sca o of unparalleled splendour, 
are Messrs Jacuisch, Schumoff, Kireefeky. ani Pecrowsky The champion of Russia, 
o cone rosides at Warsaw, holding tho dignity of * Secretary of State to the kingdom of 

>oland’? 
T S—Problem No 404 is quitecorrect. Try it again 

BOLvDoONIA—It shal! be reported on next week 

G I—When you have obtained a second Queen by advancing a Pawn to his 8th square, you 
are quite as much entitled to make use of her as of ‘he original Queen 
UpY—Mar y thanks You are quite right. Unless somo limi: is assign -d either as to the time 
a p'ayer shall be permitted 10 occupy over a single m we, or the duration of each sitting, 
chess skill will go fur very little, sires it is a'ways in the power of the physically str-nger 
player to wear his orpovent out. The experience acquired during the late Tournament wiil 
«0 far, we hope, to remedy this and other anomalies which call loudly ‘om redress 

A CONSTANT -UgscriIBER—We have not room, See page 127 of the ** Chess Players’ Hand- 
book.”’ published by Bohn 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 409, by F H Devonport, Bo'donia, X of Caistor, Derevon, Mons, 
Cooway, Anna of Necton, Judy. K R of Ashford, M P, G KR, 8 PQ R, Et hiz, Bloomer, Agnes, 
Rev HL, Rev 18 T. Mitre, D D, M D, F L 8, J B, Jackof Shrewsbury, Simple Simon, Dr 
Field, G A T L, F HB, R M, of Greenwich, Longhop, Student, R A C, Stannard, H F, o! 

Heavitree, 8t Edmund, C W, of Farringdon 








So.uTion oF Prosiem No. 407. 





WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Qto K B 4th P to K 4th (best) | 3. Bto K Kt 6th (dis- 
2. QtoQB sq Q to K Kt 4th covering ch) Q takes Q 
(a) 4. B to K 8th, mating next move. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, BLACK. 
) 2. Rt to Q Kt 3d | «canto 
3. B to Q 3d (disc ch) KtoQB7h Mating next move 


SoLuTion OF Propitem No. 408. 





WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt takes K Kt P 3.Q to Q B Sth (ch) Q takes Q (best) 
(ch) K takes R, or (a); 4. R to K B 7th (ch) K takes R 


2. R to Q Kt 7th (dis- 5. Kt takes K P—Mate 
covering ch) K to K B sq (best) 





BLACK. 
B interposes 


WHITE, . 
K to Ke 2d 4. R takes K B P (ch) 
K takes Q 5. P beoomes a Kt—Mate, 


K to B 2d 


BLACK, WHITE 
(a) 1. | 
2. Q takes R (ch) 
3. At takes K P (dis- 
covering ch) 


nw 


or 
R takes L— Mato 





PROBLEM No. 410. 
This clever stratagem is the composition of Mr. F. Deacon, of Bruges. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White, playing first, mates in five moves. 





THE MATCH OF CHESS, BY ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


The arrangements for this highly inter. sting contest are now complete, with 
the exception of some trifling details. 

It is proposed that two games shall b> }layed. The winnera of one, either 
winning or drawing the other, to bs declared victors. With the view to save 
time and give more popular interest t» the struggle, the competitors will p'ay 
only oper games; that is, that the beginning of each game will be a Giuoco 
Piano, the Scotch game, or one of the gamLits. 

The players on the Euglish side, it is expected, will inclade Mr. Staunton, Mr. 
M. Wyvill, jun., M.P., and Captain Kennedy. Mr. Buckle, wh» has expre«sed 
his warmest approval of the match, is prevented by indispo-ition and absence 
from Londoa from taking an active pirt in it. On the part of France we be- 
lieve the combatants will be led by MM. Kieseritzky, Devinck, and Laroche. 





(To the Editor of the lLtustaaTeD Lonpon News.) 

Mr. Editor,—On reviewing with perfeet impartiality the game between Messrs. 
Staunton and Williams, printed in your last Number, it is impossible to refuse 
assent to the justice of the complaint expressed in your note of the unreasonable 
time taken by certain players for the considerahon of a single move. Good 
heavens! sir, of what materials mustthat player be composed who can endure 
the de'ay of one howr, and even DOUBLE (hat period, wasted in such unnecessary 
rumination,? You may well say that this torturing process involves the question 
of physical endurance much more than thatof real skill in Chess combinations. 
I, for one, would never be indnced to place myself a second time vis-a-vis to 
such an opponent; and, if Mr. Staunton will take the advice of a friend and ad- 
mirer, he will make a stipulation in all future matches that some limit shall be 
affixeu to so inordinate ademand upoa his powers of endurance.* <A three-minute 
sand-glass isan admirable reminder of the lapse of time; and I am quite sure 
that any player who is not prepared to move after the fifth turn of the glass 
deserves to lose every game that he sits down to play. After all, such 
a limitation is equal'y tair to both parties, and therefore both parties might be 
expected to concur in the adeption of such a rule in the match. 

Ihe bare idea of a thirteen hours’ game would be sufficient to deter a novice 
from any turther acquisition of knowledge which leads to such unprofitable 
results. In the name of common sense, in the name of Christian mercy, let 
every chess-player unite to cond this u jonable practice. If it be 
found stil to prevail, I hope to see every table in the reom of the St. George’s 
Chess Club furnished with a three-minute sand-glass. 

Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 

November 24, 1851. CELER. 





#* Tho extent to wh'ch these “ultra Fabian” tactics are now carried by certain players 
renders such a stipulation absolutely imperative in future matches. We have the opinion of 
the eminent player who recorded the games, that, with a reasonable limitation as to hours of 
play, and the duration of a sitting, Mr Willams, notwithstanding the three games given him, 
wou d never have had a chance threughout the contest. 





CHESS ENIGMAS., 
No. 695.—By Betuary, of India, 
White: K at his Kt 7th, R at K 3d, Bs at K Kt 5th and Q R 4th, Kts at K 6th 
and Q Kt 7th; Pat QB 7th, 
Black: K at his sq, Q at her R sq, Rs at K 4thaid QR 3’, Bat Q Ktsq, Kts 
at QB 4th and QR 2d; Pat QB 3d. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


No. 696 —By Mr. B. W. F., of Paswick. 
White: K at his sq, R at K R 6th, Bs at Q 4th and Q Kt 3d; P. at KR ad, K 
B 3d, and Q Bb 3d. 
Black: K at Q 6th; Ps at K R 6th, K B 3d and 4th, 
White mates in four moves, 








“DISTRICT CHARITIES. 


Tue CuetszaA BENEVOLENT SocteTy.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
“Chelsea Benevolent Society” took place on Wedaesday evening. at the Com- 
mercial Hall, King’s-road, when about eighty gent'emen sat dow. to dinner; 
Dr. W. V. Pettigrew in the cha'r. This society owes its origin, as we are in- 
formed by the report, to “ the circumstance of the death of a poor widow, who 
preferred starvation to a separation of herself from her children, as then en- 
acted by the new Poor Law, had she sought shelter in &@ parish union; to ob- 
viate the recurrence of so dreadful a calamity, some few benevolent me :, who 
formed a part of the inquest jiry, sought the assistance of their neighbours, 
framed laws, and, upon the system of district visiting, founded the ‘Chelsea 
Benevolent Society.’ ” 
Since that date upwards of cight hundred pounds ,has been coliected from 
charitably-disposed persons, and more than 7000 indigent persons have received 
relief in amounts varying from 23.64. to 10s. These amouuts, though small ia 
themselves have no 2oubt in many instances, of what we might term ‘acci- 
dental distress,” been »ttended with important and valuable results to the re- 
cipients, protecting the independence and keeping warm the hope of 
the industrious workman temporarily incapacitated by sickness, redeeming 
his teols from the pawnbroker, when, and after being eut of work 
for a period, he has again an opportunity of earning his bread. 
There are exceptional cases which the relief provisions of the Poor Law will not 
meet, and to which the rigour of that enactment ought not to apply; and so 
keenly alive are the public upon this subject, and so great and generous the 
feeling of individual communities in regard to it, that tue “ Chelses Benevolent 
Society ” is only one of very many similar institutions established to stand as a 
media via between the “union and all its demoralising horrors on the one 
hand, and indiscriminate private charity on the other. Of ali these instita- 
tions, creditable as they are to their respective promoters, and useful. ina lonited 
way, to individuals and to the pnblic, it must be observed, though not withont 
regret, that, as @ consequence of their number and their individual 
limited extent, economy of distribution is hardly consulted, when even it might 
be possible ; in other words, that the contributions of the charitable are im- 
paired, to the extent of avery large percentage, to meet establishment charges, 
before they reach the objects of their benevolence. Thus, to take the insti:ution 
whose report is now before us, it appears that, of £64 11s, received daring the 
twelvemonth, £34 4s. has been distributed in charity, and £22 8s. paid for ex- 
penses, leaving a balance of £8 togo on with. In short, for £34 distr.buted in 
charity, there has been £56 spent; and of every pound subscribed by the bene- 
volent, not more than 13s. has become available for the good work intended. 
We do not point out these facts with a view to discourage private charity 
much less that system by which it may be guarded by proper precautionsthrough 
the agency of visiting committees. Witn tne prospect of a cold winter before us 
we would rather encourage the charitable to bestow a still larger amount of 
bounty, whilst, at the same time, we would inculcate the necessity of the most 
stringent economy, the most rigorous and philo-ophica! selt-denixl in the adm.- 
nistration of the affairs of such societies. There cannot be much larished out of 
sixty odd pounds, it wili be said; but trere may be waste even lire; 
and, when we find £10 7s. as one item for “ printing and stationery,” we must 
say it is too much to bestow in giving publicity to the names of subscribers acd 
recipients of a charitable fund of £40 net. True, a goodly pamphlet, with biue 
cover, of some score of pages, is produced, which looks very well on the cianer 
table; but we are conviriced that a fvol-cap circular, «f wich thou ands instead 
ef hundreds micht be printed and distributed, for a fourth of the money, would 
answer _the present purpose much better, besides the additional one 
of obtaining increased publicity. Then there is the “public dinner ;” 
think of the cost of that. Eighty guests, 10s. each, £40. Sup- 
pore they were all to dine at home, and give half the cost to the fund. 
This, with the saving on the printing, &c., would make the ava:lavie fund for 
charity £60 instead of £34; would have nearly doubled the number of recipients 
or the amounts received by euch; have allowed poor Susan Sadler £1 instead 
of 105. “to assist her to join her husband in Australia.” To those who 
know and appreciate the attractions of a public dinner, with “the 
usual loyal toas's,” and the cheers, and the speeches, and the mutual 
compliments which pass current there, the abandonment of that 
now conventional incident in all our deeds of mercy wou'd doubt.ess 
involve a great sacrifice, much more, perhaps, than the mete money-cost of the 
entertainment would represent. We are aware of it—aware of the odium we 
may incur with all who through a long and active career have made ** charity,” 
as it were, ‘the business of their lives.” But, in spite of established usages, in 
spite of prejudice, let us, in this plain and matter-of-fact age, just try whether 
for once it be not possible to get up a “ Benevolent Visiting Society,” or a 
* Coal Society,” or a ** Lying-in Charity,” without an annual feed. 








BOA CONSTRICTOR IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
REGENT’S PARK. 


So much interest has been taken in the “ Zoological probiem,” proposed for 
notice in the Houschold Words, that we have taken some pairs to obtain a 
recerd of the performance to which it relates, and to present our readers with 
the latest particulars. 

The serpent in question was presented to the Zoologica! Society by T. C. Bur- 
nett, Esq., on the 2ist of July, and was, we believe, obtained by him in the 
is'and of Santa Lucia. It had been severely woundad in two places, appa-ent'y 
by its having been at some time secured with a ligature. It is most probabla 
thet this was done at the time of its capture. The serpent is a remarkably fine 
adult specimen, measuring neary thirteen feet in length. I: had suffi- 
ciently recovered from its wounds by the beginning of Septem der to be capable 
of feeding; and accordingly devoured two rabbits which were offered to him 
in the course of that month. On the evening of the 34 of October txo rabbits 
more were placed in his den. About ten o'clock the watchman observed that 
one of the rabbits had disappeared, and that the serpent was engaged in swal- 
lowing @ railway wrapper which had s.rved it for some tim: asa place of 
shelter, as well asa means of increased warmth. Perceiving the danger to 
which the reptile was exposed by this extraordinary aliment, the watchman 
went for assistance. On his return in about fifteen minutes, with the head 
keeper, the wrapper had, with the exception of about two inches, pas ed into 
tne gniietcf the snake, and entirely disappeared before he could epen the den 
to interfere. The only step which could have been taken would have been to 
cut off whatever portion remained unswallowed, asthe backward direction of a 
snake's tucth would have effectually prevented its being witidrawn against its 
consent. 

For five weeks and a day the serpent retained the wrapper, exhibiting at in- 
terval, a strong desire to drink, and giving other indications of in ernai uneasi- 
ness. On the night of the 8th of November. it commenced disgorging between 
eleven and twelve o'+lock, as the watchman discovered nearly half of the woollen 
substance protruding fiom its jaws on entering the room at midnight. The 
weight of this mass (now gteatly compressed in bulk, although but slightly 
acted upon otherwise) appeared to embarrass the serpent; and the watchman 
therefore opened the den, and assisted the operation of disgorging by lifting the 
wrapper, and thus enabling the serpent to project the remaining part it. The 
serpent remained almost perfectly quiet for three days afterwards, only 
moving to drink. From that time it became more lively; and, on 
the 15th, having again exhibited a desire to feed, took the first rabbit 
which was offered. The functions of nature are now gradually resuming their 
ordinary course, and on Thursday !ast an approaching change of skin was 
manifestly in progress. Itisprodabdle, when this important indication of retarning 
Lealth has been realised, @ second meal will be the next result, and may even- 
tually enab'e the animal to regain the condition which he has lost. 

The most recent additions to the co!l-ction of reptiles belonging to the 
Zoological Society are a pair of the smaller Python, of Sierra Leone, which have 
been presented by Captain Skene, R.N., and some specimens of a beautiful 
grven and orange Igaana (/. ¢w/erculata), which were obtained by Captain 
Abbot, of the R.M. steamer Thames, at Carthagena, and presented by him on 
his last arrival in Ergland. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 





HAvinG lately passed several days at Alexandria, I am enabied to send 
you three sketches of the obelisk, &c. First isa ground plan showing 
their position, and next are represented the hieroglyphics on the upper 
or exposed surface of the obelisk given to the British. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, as the two remarkable obelisks within the walls 
of Alexandria are called, are situated close to the sea wall, near the 
south-easternextremity of the eastern or, asit is now often called, the Old 
Harbour. The one that lies prostrate and partly covered by the ram- 
part or embankment which supports the sea wall or line of defence, 
which latter commands the harbour, has been given to the British na- 
tion. Its base is but seven or eight yards from the water's edge; the 
sea wall being washed by the waves of the harbour. 

The upper side of the prostrate obelisk is much defaced, apparently 
more by the hand of man than owing to exposure to the atmosphere. 
Pieces are frequently chipped off by curiosity-seekers, who too often are 
so unmindful of really preserving the relics of antiquity. We had an 
instance of this in our Arab donkey-boy, who, without muking us aware 
of what he was about, speedily broke off a small piece of the red granite 
of which the obelisks are composed, thinking the same would be accept- 
able tous. To such an extent has this system of spoliation been can ied 
that but few of the hieroglyphics are traceable on the portion of the 
prostrate obelisk above ground. 

The figures of three hooded hawks are from the most perfect por. 
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UPPER PORTION OF CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


tion of the shaft, being, however, sadly battered. The human figure and 
sphynx, with numerous hieroglyphics, are copied from the exposed facet 
of the apex of the obelisk, and are nearly perfect, probably from having 
been cut very shallow. Thirty-six feet only of the prostrate 
obelisk are uncovered. The whole length given by Champollion is a little 
over sixty-three French feet. It is 5 feet 8 inches wide at the part em- 
bedded in the sand and débris of the rampart ; at the other end, at the 
base of the apex, itis an inch or two less than 4 feet in width. The 
north face of the upright obelisk is 7 feet 4 inches wide 10 feet from its 
base, and 8 feet from the latter it is 7 feet 7 inches wide on the west 
face. This obelisk is also close to the sea, as will be seen in the ground 
plan; it is nearly perfect to the north and west, while the south 
and east sides are nearly effaced, apparently by the action 
of the heated sandy wind, which blows from the south and eastward 
during the spring for fifty days, as its Arabic name, ‘“‘ Khamseen,” im- 
plies; but this does not account for the effects produced, unless we allow 
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that the proximity to the sea exerts some influence in the work of de- 
struction ; for the two obelisks which still remain in their original place 
at Luxor are unaffected by the Khamseen, which is more felt there than 
at Alexandria; they retain as keen an edge as if they were turned out 
of the sculptor’s hands but yesterday. 

A sort of margin, about a foot wide, runs along the north portion of 
the east face of the upright obelisk at Alexandria, presents a nearly 
perfect surface from the base to the apex, and forms a remarkable con- 
trast to the rest of the east face, which isin a very decayed state. 

Gallice Bey, ‘the French General of Engineers, who constructed the 

ortifications of Alexandria, in 1845-46, and who was brought to 
Egypt by the late Mehemet Ali for that purpose, left a space in the 
ramparts so as not to cover in the prostrate obelisk entirely; though its 
preservation might have been better secured by covering it over. To 
this French officer we are much indebted for the taste he has shown in 
beautifying the grounds adjoining the obelisk, and rendering it not 
only accessible, but a pleasant and now much-frequented promenade, 
where formerly nothing but mounds of rubbish, herds of dogs, and mud 
huts of the poorest natives made the locality formidable te visitors. 
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GROUND-PLAN, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE OBELISK. 


In removing the obelisk, some difficulty would be experienced from 
the shallowness of the water, which, for thirty or forty feet from the 
wall, is only two or three feet deep; and at the distance of several hun- 
dred feet is only thirteen feet deep. 

Mr. Stephenson, who has so recently visited Egypt, might be con- 
sulted as to the expense of the removal of the obelisk, and whether it 
would be worth the trouble; while his staff of engineers for the con- 
struction of the railway, could easily afford great assistance in the 
matter. 

Judging from the friendliness so constantly shown by Abbas Pacha 
to the English, and his great attachment to the Hon. Mr. Murray, no 
difficulty would probably be experienced from the Viceroy of Egypt. 





BOTTESINI, THE CONTRABASSIST. 


THE musical marvel of the age is unquestionably Bottesini, the extra- 
ordinarily gifted musician and contrabassist, whose Portrait is presented 
by our Artists in this day’s columns. He was born in 1833, at Crema, & 
small episcopal town on the Scrio, in the delegation of Lodi, Lombardy. 
Jean Bottesini’s parents, and indeed all his family, are in the musical 
profession. He was only four years of age when he commenced his 
studies, his master being his uncle, Cegliati, a priest. 

Crema is a manufacturing town of some 9000 inhabitants, but it has 
its gymnasium, and Bottesini’s early education was carefully attended to. 
His uncle evidently perceived that the musical indications of the 
boy were of no ordinary nature. The violin was his first instrument, 
and at seven years of age he played a soloon the stage, making thus 
his first bow to the public. Singularly enough, whilst he was being taught 
the violin, he took a fancy for the double bass, and indulged this ex- 
ceptional taste by playing on the huge instrument, without guidance, 
and without any fixed ideas of its competency for effect. As he pro- 
gressed rapidly with the violin, great pains were taken to make him an 
accomplished pianist, and no difficulty was found in this respect, as his 
natural aptitude was so marked. When he had attained the age of 
twelve years, there was a vacancy in the famed Conservatory of 
Milan, and Bottesini entered the lists as a candidate. His election fol- 
lowed as a matter of course, so remarkable were his talents; 
and on the 1st of November, 1835-36, he was installed in the great Milan 
Academy of Music, where he formed a lasting acquaintance and friend- 
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THE BOA CONSTRICTOR SWALLOWING THE BLANKET, IN THE MENAGERIE OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. —(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 
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FIGURES ON “ CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.” 


ship with the celebrated Piatti, the violoncellist. It was Luigi Ross 
who became the teacher of Bottesini of the mystery of double-bass play- 
ing, according to the schools of the distinguished Andreoli and the re- 
nowned Dragonetti. The pupil of Rossi always speaks in the highest 
terms of the valable instruction of this professor. Whilst conquering the 
intricacies of his unwieldy double bass, Bottesini carefully studied coun- 
terpoint and composition under Vacaj and other masters. Such 
was the rapid advance made by Bottesini, that he was per- 
mitted by the authorities to leave the Conservatory three years 
before his time of probation had expired, pupils, by the regulations 
of the foundation, being ordinarily obliged to remain until they are 
twenty years old. Bottesini then took to the wandering musical Arab- 
like life of young and roving dispositions, visiting every part of Italy, 
playing and composing in turn—sometimes writing overtures, then 
throwing off romances, and anon making up fantasias. He visited Ger 

many ; but, after playing in Vienna, was compelled, owing to serious 
illness, to give up his career for atime. Tired of this wandering artistic 
existence, he willingly accepted an offer that was made for him to visit 
the New World, and Bottesini for three years was conductor of the 
Italian Opera-house at the Havannah, Mdlle. Steffanoni, Signor Salvi 

and Signor Marini being members of the company. 
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M. BOTTESLNI, THE CONTRABASSIST.—DRAWN BY BAUGNIET. 


The Italian artistes who have been associated with Bottesini speak in 
the most enthusiastic terms of his abilities as a musical director and 
conductor of an orchestra. Bottesini’s first appearance in this country 
was at the annual concert of Mrs. Anderson, May 25, 1849. The 
directors of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, appreciating the 
marvellous ability of Bottesini, afforded him the opportunity of a début 
on their boards at the morning concert, May 30,1849. Never shall we 
forget the sensation created by this appearance of the contrabassist. It 
was in the second part of the programme that a pale-looking young 
man, whose person ladies would and do declare to be interesting, came 
forward with a double bass to perform Paganini’s “ Carnaval de Venise.’ 
To describe the enthusiasm of the audience would be impossible: Costa 
and the band joined quite as heartily in the cheering at the astounding 
feats of the young player; and Grisi, Mdme. Persiani, Mdme. Dorus- 
Gras, Miss Catherine Hayes, Mdlle. Angri, Mdlle. Corbari, Mdlle. de Meric, 
Mario, Sims Reeves, Tamburini, &c., were seen on the stage or at the 
side, applauding with vehemence the Italian wonder. Bottesini returned 
to this country in the spring of this year. His débit was at Miss Ca- 
therine Hayes’s farewell concert, at the Hanover-square Rooms, May 19; 
on the next day he played at the Musical Union; and on the 26th at 
the Philharmonic Concert. On the 2d of June he performed, with Piatti, 
a duo at Ernst’s concert with unparalleled effect. This past season he 
reached, indeed, the summit of popularity. Jullien has had the 
good fortune to engage him for the present series of concerts 
at Drury-lane Theatre, and Bottesini has performed nightly to 
crowded houses, with a growing rapture on the part of the masses at 
his d achiev: ts. His execution and style are indeed unique ; 
he makes the double bass sigh with caressing sweetness like a “* lover’s 
lute,” whilst nothing can surpass the force, delicacy, and precision of his 
passage playing. His performances are as agreeable as they are asto- 
nishing, as wonderful as they are graceful, as masterly as they are melo- 
dious. His manipulation is so perfect that he produces the most ex- 
quisite harmonics with unexceptional justners of intonation. His sing- 
ing of the tenor air from the “ Sonnambula,” and his rendering of 
Paganini’s “‘ Carnaval ” eccentricities, are equally to be admired. Botte- 
sini, we may add, has composed an opera for the Italian company in 
America. 
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DEN TAPFRE LANDSOLDAT. 


THE GALLANT SOLDIER. 
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if I do not fall, my love, I'll soon come back to you. 


v 7 


If dan-ger were not near. why, I'd then remain withthee; But all the girls of Denmark are 
















































































































































































Ir. 
My mammy and my dad, 
My mammy and my dad, 
They thus to me did say, 
Yes! thus to me did say: 
“ When those we trust upon 
Forth to the war are gone, 


By whom shall all the fields be plough’d, by whom the grass be mown?” 
Why, that’s the very reason why we all must march away, 
Or else will come the Germans here, and for us make our hay; 
And therefore will I fight, like a gallant soldier, fight. 


Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
mu. 

The Danelroy,* ’tis known, 

The Danelroy, ’tis known, 

It fell from heaven down, 


Yes! it fell from heaven down; 


It floats upon the mast, 
The soldier grasps it fast, 


And there’s no other flag whose name through such renown has pass’d. 
And this the Germans wildly tear and trample under foot ; 
But for such use our flag is far, is far too old and good. 
And therefore will I fight, like a gallant soldier, fight. 


Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 





* Danelroy is the name of the Danish flag. 
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VI. 
The Germans we defy! 
The Germans we defy! 
For with us is the King, 
Yes! for with us is the King; 
He stands with sabre drawn, 
To cut the Germans down : 

For many years no king like this has worn the Danish crown. 
They ’d have all the world believe that he is no longer free, 
And yet themselves would keep him in German slavery. 

And therefore will I fight, like a gallant soldier, fight. 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 


Vv 


For our girls and our home, 

For our girls and our home, 

We'll fight ’gainst all who come, 
Yes! we'll fight ’gainst all who come; 
And woe the wretch betide 

Who would dare himself to hide, 

And will not give his life and blood for “ Danelroy.” his pride! 
But should I not return to my old dad and mother dear, 
King Frederick, with these famed words, their drooping hearts will cheer: 

“ His faith and love he proved, the gallant soldier proved.” 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 





THE DANISH NATIONAL AIR. 


DENMARK is celebrated for the nationality of the ulation : tt i 
Copenhagen, is at the head of the civilisation of dike booth nc ge 
there is no city in which education is more universally disseminated, and 
which contains a greater number of literary and scientific institutions. 
It has been asserted that a nation may be judged by her songs; and the 
patriotism of the Danes cannot be mistrusted after the soul-stirring appeal 
to the gallantry of the sons of Denmark put forward at the period of the 
a on the Schleswig-Holstein question. In Hurton’s Voyage Srom 
ad = ii the subjoined account is given of the national war-song 
“The most famous national war-song in the world is the “ ise,” 
but in my humble estimation it is decidedly inferior to Comyn aol 
mark, “ Den tapfre Landsoldat” ( The brave Soldier-lad”). The latter. 
moreover, does not partake of that blood-thirsty spirit which pervades 
the French hymn. “Den tapfre Landsoldat” was written and set to 
music at the commencement of the war between Denmark and the 


Duchies; and so eminently national is it, that one burst of enthusiasm 
from end to end of the kingdom hailed its advent. The author and com- 
poser were both rewarded with knighthood of the order of the Danne- 
brog. During my residence at Copenhagen, “ Den tapfre Landsoldat” 
was in the mouth of old and young, at all hours, in all places, on all 
occasions. The gentleman hummed it over his wine, the lady at her 
toilet, the mechanic at his bench, the shopman at his counter, the maiden 
at her spinning-wheel, the child at its play. If you walk the streets, you 
hear it more or less every few yards; if you enter a drawing-room, the 
young ladies were sure to be thrumming it on the piano; if you bought a 
pocket-handkerchief, you would find the words and music printed on it. I 
have heard it sung in grand chorus by whole battalions of soldiers on the 
march, and my own little fairy queen of three years of age has lisped it to 
me. So powerfully does it appeal to the hearts of Scandinavians, that in 
Christiania and Burgen I heard it sung by the Norwegian troops, and al- 
most as frequently as by the Danes in Copenhagen ; and when I sailed into 
the harbour of Fromso, close on the borders of Finland, a boat came from 
the town with a bugle playing the spirit-stirring air with first-rate skill.” 


The motif of the Danish national air was printed in notation on a hand- 
kerchief, in the centre of which a soldier was displayed, bearing the loved 
banner of the nation. On the handkerchief were displayed the arms and 
colours of Denmark, with emblematical devices. Every soldier in the 
army had one of these colours about him. The air was cleverly arranged 
for the pianoforte by Brinley Richards, the pianist and composer, and 
published by Cramer, Beale, and Co. It was dedicated to the late re- 
spected Danish ambassador, Count Reventlow. Mr. Richards’s published 
arrangement would have been too high for singing, and we now present 
the air in this day’s number of The Jliustrated London News, arranged by 
Mr. Richards in a lower key, with a translation of the Danish words by 
the Countess de Reventlow. The late ambassador sent over to Denmark 
a number of copies of Mr. Richards’s arrangement of the air, and it was 
played by royal command by the military bands on parade. The music 
and words are now published, for the first time in this country, in our 
columns: in the translation, the fidelity of the meaning has been very 
closely adhered to by the Countess Reventlow. 
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CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §c. 


Tue JervsaLem Brsnorrtc.—The recent proceedings at the Jeru- 
salem Mission have been made the subject of the following resolution by the 
South Church Union :— “ Whereas his Grace the lite Archb:shop of Canterbury, 
when negotiating the appointment of a Bishop of the united Church of Englaad 
and Iceland in Jeru-alem, expressly guaranteed that no interference siioutd taxe 
place with the existing state of the orthodox E.ssteri Ciurch, and wheroas it 
appears that her Mejesty’s Secretary of State for Foreiga Atfairs has, in tie face 
of the late Archbisiup, interfered with the existing ataco of the Ezstern Church, 
by support ng a proposal of tne Church Missionary Socety, to gather intoa 
schisnstical communion suc’ persons as may b? dissatisfied with theirown, and 
placing such converts and congregations under the jurisdiction of Bishop Gobat 
—Resvived, taat this union enter its protest against a breach of such a solemn | 
ongagement, and against such uncatholic proceedings, as teading to toment dis- | 
unions a14 divisions in the orthodox Eastern Caurch, and pledge itself to bring | 
this ssandal be‘ore the notice of other Churc unions, with the view of calling | 
the attention of the Church in general, and the Bisnops in particular, to the | 
su’ ject” 
tue Bisxorpric oF Borngeo.—A public meeting of persons 
favuurable to the establishment of a new bishopric in Borneo was held on Tues- 
day night at ths National Schoo!-house, Lambeth, with the view of aiding in the 
accomplishment of that objeet. A large number of the influential clergy of the | 
district attended, and after a lecture by the Rev. T. F. Siooks, on the Borneo | 
mission. Sr James Brooke addressed the meeting. If Christianity, he observed, 
Wis t» de introduced iit» Borneo, it mast bs dongin a Christian spirit, or they 
Gil not want itat all. If any particular church, as the Church cf England, was 
introduced, toleration was as much as it had a right to expect among-t a 
heathen people. If they required a Bishop there, that was the very simplest 
matter of discipline in the Church of Englaud—clergy without a Bishop were 
like a regiment withonta Colonyl. but, if the Curistian religo1 became in | 
Sarawak a religion of division and wncuaritableuess, he hoped it might leave the 
country. Christian people should always consider how they approached a | 
Mohammedan or Hindoo population ; for undue zeal might beget undue zeal in 
Opposition to it. When hs went to Borneo he found bad government: the very 
bonds of society were loosened, crime walking abioad. de struggled with dif- | 
ficulty after difficulty, not knowing what ths morrow would bring torth ; but ¢ra- 
dualiy light came out of darkness. He found certain laws and customs existing ; 
above all, a generous, high-minded population, willing to be improved. 
Thongh lacking Earopean culture, tha natives were not at all infer.or to us in 
Mental capacity. Me established, as far as possible, self-government. But 
they would bear no oppression; they always wore dxggers by their sides, and 
were as ready to use them as an Eug'ishman to use hos fists. They would bear 
nothing in the shape of an insult. By acting on this principle ther native 
rajahs casily ruled them, without even pussessing their conficence; and that 
bad been a lesson to him which he had toilowed ever since. Tie preceedings 
of the courts were most simple. The courts were compvused of a certuin number 
of Engtioh gentlemen, mingled with a certain number of natives, who together 
formed a judce und jury, or rather the functions of the two were comb.ned. 
There was always the element of piracy to guard against, though that he hoped 
was atinend; stli there werea number of Governments that would demo- 
ralise Sarawak, if they had the power. But they had no such power; and tiie 
question was, whether we migiit not in fature apply the same development that 
had been applied ty Sarawak to the other rivers along the coast. Te Venerable 


' 


| 


the mveting in supporto resolutioas which affirmed the desiradleness of found- 
ing the provo ed bishopric of Borneo, and a liberal subscription was entered into 
in fartierance of that object. 

Tus Frienp or THE CLERnGy.—On Tuesday the half-yearly 
meeting was held fsr tie purpose of electing six pensioners on the funds. The Rev. 
J. E. Cox occupied the char, and observed tuat the objects of the society were to 
make some permunent provision for the widows and orphan unmarried daughiers 
of clergymen of the Esta>lished Charch, and te extend relief, by loan or otherwise, 
to c'ergymen who were embarrassed by temporary difficuities. The question as 
tothe usefulness of this institution had long been decided by the large number 
of candidates at each election, and there was every prospect of increased and 
permanent success. He announced that the society had received a donation of 
£50 from the master and fellews of St. John’s College, Oxford ; and also an 
annual donation of 10 guineas from the president and fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford ; and 10 guineas from the Dean of Christchurch. The meeting then 
@ ected six pensioners from alist of 56 candidates. 

Tae Law or Manreriace.—The Manchester papers state that in 
consequence of the refusal of the Vicar of Leigh to marry any one who cannot 


repeat the catectiism, or who has not been confirmed, or become a regular com- | members, was carried by 45 against 32. 
the existing laws on real property in 


municant, marriages have ceased to be solemnised at the parish church, at 
which previously nearly 200 marriages were solemnised ; not a single marriage 
having takes piace at Leigh Church daring the quarter from June to Septem- 
ber. The marriages formerly solemnixed at church, now, it is stated, aretaking | h 
place at the registrar’s, and at the various dissenting chapels livensed tor the 


| meeting took place on Monday, at 


Hote!, Palace-yard, Westminster, a meeting of tne delegates from the different 
Freehold Land Societies throughout the country was held. : 
fall attendance of delegates, and among them were. Mr. Scholefeld, MP., 
Mr. Geach, M. P., Hon. Locke King, M.P., Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. Wm. Williams, 
M.P., Mr. Joon Williams, M.P., Mr J. B. Smitb, M.U., Mr. Sadleir, M.P., Mr. 
Courtauld, of Braintree, Mr. Bracebridge, Mr. Lattimore, of Hertfordshire, &c. 
Mr. Scholefield, M P., occupied the chair. 
Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P., Mr. Hume, M.P., Mr. 
the report it appeared that 20 new societies lau deen formed, with 15,000 ad- 
ditional members, 25,000 shares, and £230,000 of subscriptions more than last 
year. A resolution of Mr. Beale, in favour of the ballot, for mortgaging 


Martin’s-hall, Long-acre, Mr. Scholefield in the chair, who stated that £400,000 


would be two millions, thus proving the 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Irtsu Cnurca Missrons.—A public meeting took place on Mon- 
day, in the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House; the Lord Mayor in the chuir. 
Ths Danke of Manchester, Admirals Harcourt and Hope, Sir E. N. Buxton, and 
a large body of the c'orgy, bankers. merchants, &c., were present, the targe pro- 
portion of the aadttury being lades. Mr. R.C. L. Bevan, the Rev. A. R.C. 
Dallas, one of the Lon. secretaries of the suciety. Mr. J. Guraey Hoare, the Rav. 
R. Bickersteth, the Kev. W. Wilkinson, the Duke of Manchester, and the Lord 
Mayor, addre‘sed the meeting. and resolutions were passed expressive of the 
expectation that “the acknowledged success” which had hitherto attended ihe 
operations of the soviety, by the extent of the conversions irom the Church of 
Rome, would produce the most benedcial results to the population of Ireland, in a 


| religous and moral point of riew, and thus ameiiorate the condition ot the society 


at large. It was stated that the total nuwber of converts amounted to 973, 
and that £10,000 was required for the next six months to carry out the object of 
the society. A long list of subscriptions was read, including the Lord Mayor, 
ten guineas; Ald-rman Wire, £5 ; Messrs. Blanshard, Dockett, Bevan, Hitch- 
cock, and Darant, £100 each; Sir E. Buxton, £25; J.D. Powles, Esq., £9; T. 
Nott, Esq., £50, &c. r 

Tue Omnipus Senvanrs oF THE Metroproris.—A meeting took 


| place on Monday night, in the Parochial Schooi-rooms, Holloway, for the pur- 


pose of considering the means necessary for the improvement of the mental, 
religious, and physica! condition ef the omnibus s.rvants of the metropolis. 
Tho Rey. D. Wilson, Vicar of Istington, was in the chair. The Hon. Arthur 
Kinnaird, tae Rav. Mr. Mackenzie, J. Wyid, Esq .M P., the Rev. Mr. Kingsmill, 
Sir James Maxwell, J. Payne, Esq , andthe Rev. Mr. Bailey, moved and seconded 
divers resolutions, the object of which enforced the necessity of rest on the 
Sabbath day for the 11,000 omnibus working men, and of supporting ** The 
Metropolitan Omnibus Servants’ Provident Society.” 

Tus Traratcar Lire Assurance Assocration.—The first annual 
the offices in Pali Mall. It was stated in tie 
hares (25,000) had been subscribed for, and a 


report that the whole number of 8 ) ; 
Lecal boards had been established ir 


proprietary ot $00 perseus created. 
Liverpool and Nottingham. , 

Punreks’ ATHEN.&UM.—On Saturday last a well-attended meeting of 
daily newspaper compositors was held at Anderton's Hotel, to consider proposals 


for carrying out the project of an institution bear ng the above title, and com- 


bining the conveniences of aclub-house with the advantages of a literary society. 


Several gentlemen engaged on daily newspspers developed the proposed scheins, 
and urged the necessity of securing for a class of workmen so intimately con- 
nected with the work of enlightening the world, and expecially for the janior 
portion of them, every advantage ofan educational character, whi'e it Was shown 
that the introduction of arrangements fur providing refreshments at the pro- 
posed institntion would not only effect a saving to the members, but would also 
tend to the growth of worthier social habits than can be expected to grow in the 
coffee-siiop or the nearest puv.ic-house. | 

were mide in the course of the cvening, and adopted by the committee. 1 
rames of several eminent authors were wentiuned as saving expressed their 
pleasure in anticipa’ing the establishment of the Printers’ Athenzum. 


fany suggestions of a practical nature 
The 


INFANT Oxrpuan AsyLuM, WanNstgeav.—A general court of the | 


governors was he d on Wednesday, at the London Tavera; Mr. B. B. Cabdell in 
the chair. The receipts for the past year had been £11,277, the expenditure 
Archdeacon Kob.nsoa, the Rev. E. Hawkins, and other gentiemen, addressed | £10,¢97, and there was a present balance remaining of £580. The expenditure 
included the purchave of £2300 worth of stock; the annual subscriptions ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year p 
e'ection of forty children into the ~harity, ten of 
new regulations) will be retained, the boys until 14, the girls until 15 years. 
The number of candidates was seventy-oue, aid the poll opened at eleven aid 
closed at three o'clock. 


| 
The principal business ef the day was tue | 
whom (in accordance with the | 


| 


| 
Freexotp Lanp ConrErence.—On Monday, at the King’s Arms 


There was a very 


Letters of apology ‘or the absence of 
Boss, M. P., were read. From 


A committee to consider the effect of 
the Freehold Land Societies was named, 
nd agreed to. Inthe evening a meeting on the same subject was held at St. 
hat when the shares were paid up, the amount 


ad been subscribed, and t I 
deep interest of the working classes in the 


purpos3; and, in illustration of this, it is added that at tie last meeting of attaiument of a freehold, in order to have a status in the country. Mr. Sauleir, 
guardians no less than eighteen “askings” were read by the superintendent , M. P. for Carlow, Mr. Lattimore (tenant farmer), Mr. Rogers, Q.C., Mr. Cobden, 
registrar. Mr. Locks King, Mr. Pease, of Darlington, and Mr. James Taylor, of Bir- 

Tur Mancnester Evucatiox Scueme.—The South Church | mingham, moved and seconded divers reselutions relative to the promotion of 
Union has adopted the following resolution :—‘ That this union, after seeing the freehold land movement. Mr. Taylor stated that the agitation a 4 me 
the correspondence which has appeared on the subject, rejects the principle of begun by himself and a friend, four years ago, at a temperance cotfee-: hoy " n 
the scheme of education lately put out as ‘The Manches‘er and Salford Scheme Birmingham, when they had not money enough between them to pay even for 


of Education,’ as subversive, in its results, of the Cathulic faith, and earnestly the advertisement, but the editor of the Birmingham Journal had taken the 
de-ires the Committee of the National Society not to lend themselves to any 
seheme in which the catechism is not mads the essential point of teaching.” 

Weis CATHEDRAL.—A splendid window has just been com- 
Pleted in the choir of Wells Cathedral. It was subscribed for by the clergy of 
the district as a testimunial to the Venerable Archdeacon Brymer. It is what 
is termed a figure and canopy wiacow, and is in three compartments, on which 
are the figures of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Athanasius, ali of which 
are most beautifully ex:cuted. The heading is tracery work of the finest de- 
scription, and the whole is of delicate and finished workmanship. 

NaTIOXAL EpucaTIon.—At a meeting of the chapter of the rural 
deanery of Balcombe, in the diccese of Chichester, heid on Tuesday, it was una- 
nimously resolved that a respectful address be presented to the committee of 
the National Society, earnestly requesting them to lend tnemseives to no 
scheme of national education, emanating either from Manchester or elsewhere, 
which might entail any relaxation of a fundamental rule of the society, which 
obliges all schools in connexion with it to take tne Catechism of the Church of 
England as the basis of the religious education therein imparted. 

SacriLeGe.—On Monday night Christ Church, Hoxton, was en- 
tered, and the alms-chest forced ojen. Asthe contents had been removed in 
the previous week, the thief probably took but a small booty. It is suspected 
that the robber concealed himself at the previous evening prayers, and let him- | 
self ont of the church by askeleton key. Great complaint exists in the neigh- 
bourhood, which is notorious for robberies, and of the inadequacy of the police 

force. On Saturday night last some sacrilegious persons broke from 180 to 200 
— of glass in the windows of Hillingdon Church, near Uxbridge. Thechurch 
3 the property of Mr. Newdegate, one of the members of Parliament for North | 
Warwickshire. Mr. Newdegate has offered a reward of £20 for the discover: 
the parties who committed the outrage. 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—The following preferments and 
appointments have been made:—The Ven. T. Hill, Archdeacon of Derby, to a | 
residentiary canonry in Lichtield Cathedral. Rectories: The Rev. T. G. Curiler | 
to Doverdaie, Worcestershire. The Rev. George Proctor to Bennington, Herts. | 
Toe Rev. C. C. Spencer to Benefleid, Northamptonshire. The K+v. R. Surtees to | 
Hoitby, in Yorkshire. Vicarages: The Rev. J. Smith to Brandeston, Sutfolk. | 
The Rev. W. J. Hail to Tottenham, Middlesex. The Rev. J. Price to St. Augus- 
tine, Bristol. E 

TEsTIMONIALS.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection:—The Rev. Alexander Braddeil, from the 
teachers and children of the Felixtow Sunday-school, Norfolk; the Rev. John 
Casevow Barrett, incumbent of St. Mary, Birmingham, from the coagregaticn ; 
the Rev. Jobn Cuarles Napleton, late carate of St. Helier, Jersey, irom the 
members of his congregation; the Rev. T. Bennett, from the parishioners of St. | 
Michae!, Cornhill. 
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VisiBiLity OF THE Arr.—An interesting paper of M. Andraud, the 
engineer, is so weli known tothe public by his experiments with compressed 
air, a3 a substitute for steam on railways, was presented at the last sitting of 
the Academy of Sciences. This paper is entitled by the author “* Aéroscopie,” 
or the visibility of the molecules of the air. M. Andraud proves that by a very 
simple contrivance the air is rendered visible. By taking a piece of card 
coloured black, and piercing it in the centre with a fine needle, this interesting 
fact is established. If we look through this hole at the sky, on a fine day, or at 
a strong lamp, having a ground glass, we see a multitude of little transparent 
globes moving in the midst of confused uebulosities. These littie globes, 
some of which are more transpareot than others, are molecules of air. Some 
of them are surrounded with a kind of halo. These latter, says M. Andrand, are 
the elements of oxygen, whilst others are elements of azote. After continuing the 
o»servation for some time, we shall see small points detach themselves, and disap- 
pear in falling; these, says M. Andrand, are atoms of carbon. This phenomenon 
of vision, it is essentialto remark, passes within the eye itself; the molecules of 
air which are observed are thuse which float in the lignid which oceupies the 
anterior part of that organ. According to the author of this paper, the disco- 
very is noi interesting merely usa phenomenon, but may be applied to important 
purposes in medicine. He says, * The physician will one day raxke use of the 
aéroscope as an important means of diagnos's. The vertigo, the giddiness, which 
are the furerunners of apoplexy, will be annougced by the perturbation in the 
molecules. Fever always exists when the molecules, under the action of a mag- 
netic current, circulate on a vertical ground, sometimes in one sense, and some- 
times in another; and, when this movement of gyration becomes more precipi- 
tate, the prtient experiences the singular sensa:ion of turning, as it were, upon 
a wheel of [xion. I cannot resist remarking, that in most cases of ophthalmia 
a prompt cure might be effected by securing the eye completely against contact 
with tue external air; for inflammation (which is only an oxidation) is kept up 
by tic too abundant absorption of our molecules of air, which is effected by the 
pores of the pruueila; this absorption being prevented, the malady must cease. 
‘This observation may apply to all cases of inflammation, for the air is an ele- 
ment of which the affected part must be deprived.”—Galignani. 
The Postumpt Gazette of Frankfort states, on authority of a letter 


matter up. The movement was now spreading in Scotland, Ireland, America, 
Canada. and Australia ; and K»ssuth had declared at Birmingham, that the Hun- 
garian Government during its short existence had contemplated the sale of all 
the Hungarian crown lands, recei\ ing tue price of them in weekly or fortnight!y 


the Sinithsonian Institution at Washington, from the Austrian Geographical 
lustitation, and other quar‘ers we:e acknowledged. ‘s 
John Rasseil, for the sum of £500, to aii Lieutenant Pim’s undertaking, was 


the effective manner in which he had carried out the works of the socisty. 

Captain Ommanney entered into a detail of his expedition in search of 

Sir John Franklin, illustrating his statements by reference to a Chart 
| of the explored portion of the Polar regi.us suspended near him. 
detai!s have already appeared in our columns. 
dtion had moved at so early a period of the season as April, it being seldom 
possible to do so in the Polar seas before June. 
his belief that Sir John Franklin, havi-g reached the mouth of Wellington 
Channel, had entered on the exploration of its shores with the determination to 
make his way by it as far to the north-westward as he could. He was confident 
that a screw-propelier would make its way through the ice much better than a 
| sailing vessel. 
| Baffin’s Bay, Barrow’s Straits, or Lancaster Sound, or within 200 or 300 miles 
of the mouth of Wellington Channel, as fragmeuts of the wreck, owing to the cur- 
rents, must have drifted to some of the places visited by the exploring parties. He 
| believed in the existence of a northern ba.in or Polar sea, for he ad observed the 
¥ Of | whalerunning ont from under the ice inimmense numbersin Wellington Channel ; 
| thus showing that the whale had been to water and come to water, fur every one 


syments. ; : 
GseGrarincaL Socirty.—At the weekly meeting on Monday night, 
ir W. Parish in the chair, receipts of valuable presents ot books and maps trou 


A vote of thanks to Lord 


assed unanimously ; and also a vote of thanks to Sir Rederick Murchison, for 


These 
He believed no former expe- 


Lieutenant Osborne expressed 


He denied that Sir John Franklin could have perished either in 


knew that they must have room to blow. There were also constant flights of 
ducks and geese which find their food in the water. Sir E. Belcher quite 
agreed tliere was little reason to doubt that Franklin had gone up Wellington 
Channel. He thought the best chance of peuetrating into the polar basin was 
with a steamer through Behring’s Straits, whilst a northerly wind was driving 
the ice to the southward. Mr. White, Mr. Lee, Dr. Freeman, the chairman, all 
concurred in the necessity of a therough search of Wellington Channel; and Mr. 
Lee reminded the meeting that the late Sir John Barrow had expressed his con- 
viction that Crozier would be found to have gone up that channel. 

Bank oF ENGLAND LipraRy AND LITERARY. AssociIATION.—On 
Tuesday evening the first of a series of lectures was delivered in the library of 
the Bank of Enzland by Mr. Alfred Smee, F.K S., and surgeon to the establish- 
ment. ‘The chair was taken by the president, Mr. Marshall, the chief casbier, 
who was supported by William Cotton, Esq., a late governor, the chief 
accountant, and other officers of the Bank, with irom 300 to 4U0 of tae members of 
the society. The lecture was desiyned to illustrate the work on electro- 
metailurgy which Mr. Smee had written within the walls of the Bank, which 
was based upon experiments conducted within the building. Ino illustration of 
the power of the voltaic circuit to enable the operator to conduct his processes 
at a distance from the point where the chemical action occurs, Brunton’s fusee 
was used, wherein the voltaic force passing through a thin layer of sulphuret of 
copper caused its igni‘ion, and exploded a ¢harge of gunpowder placed in the 
courtyard below, and which communicated with the lecture-table by a copper 
wire, covered with gutta percha. The various kinds of electro-metallurgic 
apparatns were then sliown, and the principles of the various forms of batteries 
demonstrated to the audience; but it seemed to be the opinion of the lesturer 
that nitimately the magneto-electric apparatiis would supersede the other kinds 
of instruments used to produce the electric fluid. The rationale of the depo- 
sitien of the metal was minutely explained, and the lecturer stated, trem ex- 
periments he had conducted to sulve the question for the ILi.ustRaTED LoNDon 
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Tue Bannise Institute.—The first monthly meeting of the me 
bers of the Banking Institute was held on Tuesday nigkt, at the London Tay 
Bishopsgate-street ; J. W. Gilbart, Esq., in the chair. From the report it 
peared that the society was progressing favourably, and counted 200 mem 
The chairman explained the objects of tae s:ciety, which were, . 
reference io banking accessib'e to the members, and also to have periodical meet- 
ings for the discussion of subjects connected with banking. Tho subject of the 
night was a mechanical question, but it was alsv one of importance to bankers 
At the next meeting a paper on the law and practice with reference to crossed 
cheques would be read. Papers on chemistry, on the probable effects of the in- 
crease of gold, on poiitical economy, and otuer subjects would follow. But these 
subjects would not be treated as sciences in themselves, but as they bore on the 
occupations in which they were engaged. They would also di-cuss questions 
atfecting the health and tne interests of those who were engaged in banks such 
as lie insurance. Mr. Dalton read a paper on the subject of the security of 
bankers’ locks, upon the termiaation of which Messrs. Chubb, Bramah, ana 
Hobbs (the last-named gentleman being the representative uf Mr. Newell or 
New York) explained in turn the peculiarities and advantages of their locks 
The meeting then terminated. F 

Society or Arts,—The first of the series of lectures upon the in- 
fluence which the Great Exhibition might probably exercise upon various 
branches of art, suggested by Prince Albert to the Council, was delivered on 
Wednesday night, by Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity Colle:e, und author of 
the * History and Philesophy of the Industrial Sciences.’ The subject of the 
lecture was, ‘ bue General Bearing of the Exhibition on the Progress of Art and 
Science.” Dr. Whewell apologised for standing forward as a criuc, fiasmuch 
as he had nct been in any way connected with the management of the Exhubvi- 
ton; in art, as iu literature, wore must precede criticism. The succession of 
science to art is not funtastical and arbitrary. Tere were great artificers in 
metal before the laws of chemistry were kuown—wines were made before the 
phenomena of fermentation were understood—rreat architectural works we ra 
carried out before the laws of mechanical force were discovered. The 
earlier ages did—the latter exp:ained. The Jecturer drew an analogy 
between the state of art in the middie ages, and tne growth of science 
out of that,and the late Exhibition, aud the scientific moral to be 
drawn from it theoretically by the subsequent lecturers, and Practi- 
cally in its actual effects. He pointed out, that, in spite of our boasted 
superiority over so-called barbarous countries, our manufactures are in- 
ferior to theirs in beauty and elegance of design and ornament, iu- 
stancing, as examples, the tissues of ladia, Persia, &c. Ils considered 
that this difference consisted in the fact that there the arts are tur 
the few, with us they are for the many. He touched upon the classification 
at the Exhibition, and highly eulogised the admirably practical character 
which, he cons:dered, would be still of very great service to manutaeturers by 
tending to introduce a settled commen language. He illustrated the possibil ty 
of this by : efereuce to the sizes of the teeth of whec's, and screws, &c. The dis- 
covery of new arrangements and combinations was the only kind of progress, as 
the muterials were used in the earliest antiquity. Gold and iron are still ‘the 
rulers of tue world. Im the vegetable world it is otnerwise; caoutchoue end 
gutta percha were instanced a» striking examples of the capabilities of this class 


me- 
ern, 
ap- 
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to have alibrary in 


| of natural production. The lecturer concluded by hoping that the asseneblage of 


men from all parts of the world might have the harmonising effects wh:ichi 
seems to promise.—Mr. Dilke moved, and Dr, Lyon Playfair seconded, the 
thanks of the socicty to Dr. Whewell, and the motion was carried by accla- 
mation. Ss 

Revuction tn Cab Fares.—On Tuesday the cabs of Mr. Thompson, 
the cab-proprietor of Southampton-row, Kusseil square, made their appearance 
on the rank with large placards thereon, announcing “two persons carried for 
sixpence & mile,” and were in great request. Numerous cad-proprietors have 
signitied their willingness that sixpence a mile should be the legal fare, con- 
ditionally that no cab should be calied off a stand for less than a shilling fare. 
Mr. Thompson some time since announced his intention to make this reduction 
but was induced to forego his determination by the threats uttered against him. 4 
City IMproveMENTS.—Much disappointment having been expressed 
at the removal, from the Egyptian-hall at the Mansion House, of the mcdel 
prepared by Mr. Charles Pearson, in illustration of his plan of improving the 
line of the Fleet valley, notices have been cirenlated stating that the plan is now 
deposited in the City Library, in Guildhall. It is to be regretted that the en- 
trance is so obscure: one would suppose that the authorities, in imitation of the 
priests of old, were desirous to conceal from the public the view of the deposited 
treasures and sources of knowledge. 

Omnibus LireRaARY ACCOMMODATION.—Within the last few days, 

the conductors of the Islington omnibuses travelling to and from K -nnington- 

gate have introduced the use of the morning papers, a practice which will dunbt- 

less be speedily foilowed by the covductors of ali such vehicles, as it is one 

whica must prove of great utility to the public. A good sized bracket is place 

against the tp or end of the vehicle in which these morning papers are placed, 

and a request is printed underncath that all passengers using the journals will, 

when done with them, replace them in the bracket, and also deposit a penny 

for the reading in a small box affixed above. 

Tur WESTMINSTER RaGGeD DoRMITORY AND THE Frimtey Mur- 

DER.— A striking fact connected with this disa-trous occurrence has late: y come 

tohght. It wili be remembered that ihe name of the person charged with the 

murder of the late Rev. J. Hollest was Lev: Harwood, who, after having con- 

tessed his guilt, was executed. It appears that he, a few months bef re the 

murder, applied for admission at the Westminster Ragged Dormitory and Colo- 

nial Training School of Industry; but he was one of the number, varying be- 

tween 50 and 80, to whom admittance is refused, each week, owing to the want 

ef funds. The earnestness of his appeal, however, so strnck Mr. Nash, the 

governor, that he entered his name, age, and address in a book kept for the 

purpose of filling up vacancies. It is to be hoped that the awfulness of the 

fact will induce the public to extend its beneficence to this institution, and 

those of a like kind. At the Westminster Ra. ed Dormitory, the vagrant, on 

his reception, undergoes a severe probation i @ solitary cell, living on bread 

and water for at least a fortnight; and after a lengthy aud strict course of in- 

struction, is emigrated. When young, men have almost without exception 
given general satisfaction, whether in the dormitory, on the voyage, or in a dis- 
tant land. The institution is supported by voluntary contributions. 

THe New PostaL ARRANGEMENTS FoR SOUTH Wa.LrEs,—In con- 

sequence of the London and West of England mails being despatched vid 
Gioncester into South Wales, avoiding the uncertain and dangerous crossing at 
the Old Passage, the whole of the postal regulations on the line of route have 
been altered, and new ones brouzht into operation, of which the following are 
the chief:—The London mail will leave Gloucester at 1.35 a.m., arriving at 
Swansea at 6.20 a.m., at Merthyr at 7.45 a.m., and at Haverfordwest at 3.5 p.m. 
The up London mail will leave Haverfordwest at 9.20 a.m., and in addition a 
bag will be made up for Gloucester; Merthyr at 6.30 p.m. The following local 
arrangements have been consequent on the abeve changes:—The Abergavenny 
and Brecon mail leaves Merthyr at 1.50 p.m., the Carmarthen and Lianelly 
second mail leaves Swansea at 2 p.m., the Gloucester, Neath, and Abergavenny 
leaves Swansea atl p.m. From Haverfordwest the Fishguard mail leaves at 
4.10 p.m., and the one to Milford at 3.35pm. By these changes the whole of 
the south is placed in nearer postal communication with London and the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

Con¥iRMATIoN.—On Sunday morning Cardinal Wiseman held a 
public confirmation for the district of Clerkenwell at the Roman Cathelic chapel, 
Rosoman-street. He took his seat at the altar, from whence he delivered an 
address to those who received the rites of confirmation. Nearly 400 persons of 
all ages were confirmed. 

PIGEONS IN THE ARcTIC ReG1oxs.—The Morning Chronicle, in re- 

ference to the statement of the Ayr Observer, that two pigeons taken out to the 
Arctic Kegions by Sir John Ross had returned to their home near Kilmarnock, 
has the following :—‘*We may state, on the authority of Captain Phillips, of the 
Felix, and of other officers belonging to the Arctic Expedition, that two pigeons 
were actually sent off a very few days before the arrival of that (for it was only 
one) which reached Annan Hill, near Ayr; and we understand that scarcely any 
doubt exists in the mind of Miss Dunlop, by whom the pigeons were given to Sir 
Joun Ross, that it was one of those which had returned. In corroboration of 
her belief, she has stated that the bird, on being taken into the pigeon-house. 
flew directly to the nest in which it had been hatched, and that, contrary to the 
habits of any but those accustomed to a cage, it persisted in sitting upon a perch. 
lt may be added that the pigeons were sent up ina basket, attached by a slow 
match to a balloon, during a strong N.W. wind (see Sir John Richardson's last 
work), and at the end of twenty-four hours the siow match would have burned 
far enough to liberate the basket.” 

GreaT CENTRAL Gas ConsuMERS’ Company.—On Wednesday the 
shareholders of this y held a ting at the London Tavern, for the pur- 
pose of authorising the directors to raise, by way of loan, the sum of £66,000, 
for extension of works, and for other purposes of the company. Resolutions 
were carried to this effect. 

Tux New Sration at Krvxo’s-cross—In Pancras-road, where, 
some time ago, Alfred fought the Danes—hence the place came to be called 
Battle-bridge, and so continued till an amusing caricature of George IV., in 
cement, turn«d it into King’s-cross—some enormous constructions are now going 
on to form the London station, we will not call it “terminus,” of the Great 








News, it ‘was possible to form a duplicate block in as short a space of 
time as six hours; but for the rapid deposition considerable care was 
required to ensure a deposition of metal of proper texture. The best 
commercial process for the reduction of cepper, gold, and silver was 
then explained, and the relative economy of electro-metallurgical operations con- 
sidered. 
the Great Exhibition medal attracted much atteution. Copies of ancient and 
coins mentioned in the Bibie,electrotyped by Mr. Barclay, were specially no- 
ticed. The manufacture of two blocks from one mould by Mr. De La Kue, Mr. 
Hawkins’s glyphographs, and Russe!l’s specimens of engravings from plates, 
copied by a chemical process, were described. Mr. James’s modelof the Bri- 


specimens of electro statues, electro bronzes, and other adaptations of the art, 
were exhivived. The illustration occupied abont two hours, and was bronght to 
a close with a strong «ppeal to the memvers to discard the ** Sutor me supra cre- 
pidam” as a proverb oniy applicable to a bygone age, but to seek amusement by 
@ Yariat on of occupation, whereby the whole mental faculties are improved. 
The Committee of the Architectural Exhibition have, it is stated, 
taken the Portland Gallery, in Regent-street, for their exhibition, and arranged 





from Vieuna of the 1th, that German Catholicism is to be forbidden in Austria, 


that it shall open of the 12th of January next. 


The table was covered with the most costly examples of the various | 
adaptations. ‘ihe electru cast of the late Mr. Wyon’s desiga for the obverse of | 


modern coins were abundantly displayed ; and an example of impressions of the | 


tannia Bridge, Messrs. Elkington’s gold and plated goods, together with various | 


Northern Railway. ‘The width of the facade, from the side towers, is 216 feet; 
the extreme widtn of the station is 305 feet; the height of these towers, 71 feet. 
The clock will be 90 feet from the ground, and will have dials 9 feet diameter. 
| Passengers will enter in the centre of the pile of buildings on the left hand (west), 
| extending northwards, and wil: find themselves in a pay-office 100 feet long, 40 
| feet wide, and 40 feet high, with a gallery on the east side of it to convect the 
varions apartinents on the first floor en either side, which it would otherwise se- 
parate. Ihe first-class waiting-room 1s at the norih end of this office, the seeond- 
Class at the south ; and there are refreshment-rooms and all other accommoda- 
tions which are now looked for in stations of this impertance. The rooms are all 
large and lo‘ty, but are to be finished very plainly. The waiting-rooms open, of 
| Course, into the departure-shed, which is 165 feet in width, aud 800 feet long, 
| covered with a semicircular roof 71 feet in height to the crown. The departure- 
shed is exactiy the same size, and is covered inthe sameway. The brickwork 
throughout, and there is a large quantity of it, very little stone being used, is an 
e dingly good sp The mortar is compounded of blue lias lime, clay 
from the foundations burnt and ground, sand, and ciuders—in the proportion of 
one lime to one sand and two burnt clay and cinders: it soon becomes exceed- 
ingly hard. The architect under whose superiatendence these works are being 
| carried out is Mr. Lewis Cubitt, and the contractor is Mr. J. Jay, who is also 
executing the other works to which we have alluded, north of this station, partly 
) under the direction of Mr. Joseph Cubitt, the engineer of the line, and partly 
| under Mr, Lewis Cubitt, 


| 


| 
| 
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Kine’s Cottece Hosrrrau.—On Thursday last a meeting of the 
frie: ds and patrons of this hospical was held at the Hospital, in Portugal-street ; 
the Rev. Dr. Jelfin the chair, The report stated that during the last six months 
there had been 617 in-patients admitted, which, with 116 remaining in the house 
Jest March, made 733. Of these 549 had been discharged cured, 26 were in- 
curable, 51 had died, and 98 remained in the house. The number of out-patients 
for the same period amounted to 15,728, besides 250 who had been contined at 
their own houses. Theo total number admitted since the opening was 15 967 
in-pationts and 185,469 out-patients. The report was adopted, and a vote of 
thanks passed to Mr. J. H. Fisk for hie donation of 100 guineas, making that 
gentleman’s donations, from his first connexion with that institution, £1500. 
After a vote of thanks to the chairman the meeting separcted. 


Brompron Hosprrat.—On Thursday a general court of the go- 
vernors ¢f this hospital was held at the hospi‘al, Brompton; Mr. Percy in the 
chair. The report stated that the annual military bazaar at Cuelsea had aided 
the funds of the institution to the amount of £689, The want of a sanitorium 
had been long felt, and a sub-committee had besn appointed to se'ect a site on 
the south coast suitable for the location of such an institution. Since May last 
257 patients had been admitted, of whom 35 died, 202 were discharged, either 
cured or relieved, and there remained in the house 90. The report wes adopted, 
and, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting separated. 

IMPRRIAL BRAZILIAN MininG Company.—On Thursday the half- 
yearly meeting of this company was held at tue London Tavern; Mr. Joshua 
Walker in the chair, From the report it appeared that the produce of the 
half-year from the workings had only been £3648 18s. 1id., whilst the expendi- 
ture had amounted to 27926 14s. 6d., and the reserve fund had been reduced 
from £22500 to £15500 The meeting was acjourned to the 15th of next 
month, to receive further accounts relative to soue new discoveries, calied the 
Maria workings, and to consider whether it would be more advantageous to 
dissolve the ¢ ampany, orin-ke a further call of 20s. per share cn the proprietors, 
with a view of continuing the new workings. : 

Mr. Cuarces Pearson’s Propostp JMPROVEMENTS IN THE CiTY 
or Lonpon —On |hursday evening Mr. Charles Pearsov gave a soirée at his 
hous. Park-street, Westminster, which was attended by S.r John Renre. Sir 
Charles Fox, and a large number of enginvers and architect-, when Mr, Pearsun 
explained at lengta his proposed :cheme fur improving the city of London— 
making specious markets and a ceutral railway te; minus—expluixing that now 
or never was the time for carrying it out. 

NATIONAL BENEVOLENt INsTITUTION.—On Thursday the annual 
meeting of the members of this society was held at the Freemasons’ Pavern ; the 
Hon, Arthur Kinnaird in the chair. The report stated that, though there had 
been a slight falling off in the anaual subscriptions during past year, the 
donations and bequests, the latter of which amounted to nearly £1200, bad gone 
far to balance the flactuations. The amount disbursed in pensions curing the year 
was £5063 (5s. Tne numberof pensioners st Christmas ast was 236; namely, 14 
males, and 222 females. The total number ot pensioners since the establishment 
©: the institut en in 1812 amounts tu 793, and the total amount disbursed to them 
to £129,795 13s. 7d. The total income of the year. including a balaace of 
£1814 0s. 7d. from the last accounts, ainounts to £9346 Is, 10d , and the expen- 
diture (including tue pensions as abuve stated, and £1943 14s. investedin the 
purchase of £2000 stock) to £7823 Los., leaving a balance in hand of £1523 3s. 10d. 
The report having been ad: p.ed, und some formal business tra..sacted, 20 uudi- 
ditional pens‘oners were elected. 

Royat NarioNnau INstituTioN FOR THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE 
FROM SwHipwrReck.—On Thursday a ine ting 0' the meinbers of this institution 
was held at the offices, John-street, Adelpxi—Mr. T. Wilson in the chair—when 
the so-iety’s medals having been awarded to tho coxswains ot the five 
Liverpool life-boats, through the instrnmentality of the crews of which 
1128 lives have been saved during the last ten years, and to the coxswain 
Ot the life-boat stationed at Skegness, Linco nshire, who has personally assisted 
at the saving of 53 lives, £4 was awarded as a reward to several poor men 
belonging to Spain, near Skidbereen, in the county of Cork, who, by means of a 
raft, made of ca-ks and planks, savei the lives of ten persons wrecked from a 
Doat on a rock near Cape Ciear. After the transaction of some furmal business 
the meeting broke up. 

INTRAMURAL INTERMENTS.—On Monday a deputation from the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Assoc:ation, comprising the Bishop «f London and several 
clergymen; Mr. Godwin, F.RS.; Mr. Abraham, &c., waited on Lord John 
Russell, at the Treasury, to present a memorial calling the Ministers’ attentoa 
to ths continuance of interment within the metropolis, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence for more than fifteen months of the new act of Parliament, passcd by 
unusually large majorities, empowering the Government to remedy the evils. 
After observations from the Bishop of London, Messrs. Godwin, Lord, and Abraham, 
Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Wood explsined ths difficulties that had 
taken place in carrying out the act, arising out of the financial question, as the 
Board of Health had been unable to procure money to purchase the whole of the 
cemeieries, and had applied to the Governme:t for fresh powers. Lord John 
Russell, in conelsion, declared that he felt the importance of the sunject, but 
the manner of carrying it into fall effect was a matter of consideration. 

Removat oF Pusiic Orricrs.—It has been arranged that the 
Orduance department shall be removed into one builting ; and the office of the 
Qrdnince in tho lower wiil be removed to Pail-Mali, as soon as the alterations 
shail be completed. Another and greater concentration will be the removal of 
the Excise department from Broad-street to Somerset-honse, where the Stamps 
and Taxes are located, and which are now consolidated with the Excise nuder 
the name of the Inland Kevenue. By bringing them both into one logality a 
large saving will be made, so soon as the new buildings, just commence! at ine 
west wing of Somerset-house, s‘iall be completed, and that acc»min-dations can 
be found elsewhere for the several establishments in that building. Gwydyr 
House is being evacuated for the Poor-law B ard. The Exodus from Gwydyr 
House already comprises the Board of Health, jocated in Parlisment-street, in 
the house formerly occupied by the Messrs Driver, but the lease of which has 
lately fallen into the Woods and Forests. The solicitor ef the Treasury and 
clerks have also left Gwydyr House, and gone to the Treasury. Ia like manner 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland and the Counsel to the Mume-oflice wiil proceed 
to No. 5, New-street, Spring-gardens, which is in possession of the Woods 
and Forests. So also is No. 1 in the same street, whither, it is 
likely, the School of Design will be removed from Somerset-house. It 
is hoped, also, that the portion of the Admiralty-offices whic fill so 
large a space in Somerset-house may be accommodated at the Admurvlty 
in Whitehall, as soon as the buildings there can be altered for 
pudlic offices. The Registrar-General’s offices are also to be 
removed from Somerset-house. The Tithe and Enclosure Cummissioners are to 
be consolidated, and a saving in their establishments wiil be thus effected. They 
will probably occupy a portion of the residence of the late Lord Harrington, in 
Whiteha!l-gardens, which is finally to revert to the Crown. The O:tice of Woods 
and Forests, and Public Works, have been divided by the act of Jast session. Tue 
Office of Works is removed to 12, Whitehall-place, with Lord Seymour as the 
head, which will in future be the parliamentary and cabinet ofice. The Orfice 
of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenue, under the superintendence of the Trea- 
sury, like all the o.her public revenues of the country, will ec ntinue at the o!d 
place, Nos. 1 and 2, Whitehall-place, and be presided over by the Hon. Charles 
Gore and the Right Hon. T. F. Kennedy, the tormer permanent commissioners of 
the board. 

Arrack on A Roman Catuouic CLERGYMAN.—A murderous at- 
tack was made, on Tuesday evening, on a foreign priest, who has opened a 
mission amongst his countrymen (Italians), at the Roman Catholic Schovl- 
house in Leopard's-court, Baldwin's-gardens, Gray’s-inn-lane. About eleven 
o'clock, after the congregation had dispersed, the Rev. Mr. Ferrati, while leaving 
the chapel, was attacked by three ruffians, who knocked him down; one of 
them stabbed him with a long stiletto, and the others beat him about the 
head with their fists in a most brutal manner. His cries alarmed the inmates of 
one of the houses in Leopard’s-court, who threw up a window to ascsrtain the 
cause. This, no doubt, saved the life of the rev. gent!em in, as the noise alarmed 
his assailants, and they made their escape. The rev. gentlewan was pickea up 
iu an insensible state, and taken to a surgeon's, Where it wes found that the 
wounds he had received were not so severe as had been antcipated. ‘The instru- 
ment with which the atiack was made grazed tue left jawbone, entered the 
back part of the shoulder, and strack against the bladebune, infl ciing a flo.n 
wound. His face was greatly disfigured. After tue wound was dressed he was 
removed in a cab to the residence of the Rev. Mr. Kyue, in Wilmington -square, 
RKosoman-street, Clerkenwell. It is supposed that the attack was made in 
Consequence of some passages in a sermon delivered by the rev. gentleman 
at the Rosoman-street Chapel on Sunday last. 

Brktus AND Deatus.—The number of births registered in the 
week ending Saturday, Nov 22, was— males, 723; females, 658—total, 1381. 
The average of six corresponding weeks in 1845-50 was 1330; deaths during 
the same period, 1132, This increase in the mortality is an iadica ion that the 
public health has suffered to a considerable extent from the colduess of the 
weather; in the last week of October the deiths were 861, and in the first two 
weeks of November increased to 989 and 1022. During three weeks of October 
the weekly mean temperature at Greenwich exceeded 52 cer. ; in the last week 
of that munth itfeil to 46 deg. ; in the first two weeks of November to 40 deg ; 
and last week it exhibited a turther decline to 35 deg. ‘The present return is 
heavy us compared with corresponding weeks of the ten years 1841-50, the 
average of which did not exceed 992. ff the avefage be corrected for increase of 
population, it becomes 1091, on which last week’s mortatity shows an excess 
of 41, With the depression of temperature towards the close of the year 
comes increased fatality of diseases of the respiratery organs. Consumption has 
not hed the same increase, the number for the las: three weeks being 125 123, 
and 135, this last being, however, rather grearer then the cor ected ave 
Typhuy, scarlatina, aud smallpox pave been the most tatel, afer Uie above class 
ty: hus numbers 62; scarhatiua, 45; aid smatipux, 31; in four of the latier 
Cases vaccinavon had taken place. Amongst otier causes of death are measles, 
which carred off 19 childreu ; hooping-cough, 27; croup, 7; diarrhea, of 
which 21 pe:sonsdied ; inflaeuza, 3; purpura, 3; remittent fever, 1 ; rheumatic 
fever, 1; orysipelas, 12; 8 chiluren died trom inanition; and two were sutfo- 
cated in bed, At Wvolwich a boy or ten years died of * disease of the hip 
(nearly two yeurs).” It isudded that he injured himself in endeavouring to imi- 
tate sume stroiling tumblers who were passing through the town, 

METEOROLUGICAL UBSERVATIONS. — At the Ruyal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean beight of the barometer last week was 20.778 in. The 
mean temperature was 3't deg., or nearly 9 deg. lower than tre average of 
correspouciug weeks in lO years, The air was coldest on Monday and Wednes- 























day, wien the daily meaus were 31°7 deg. and 308 d:g., which are respectively 
12 deg. and 13 dey. below the averages of corresponding days, 
for the most part trom the north, 


fhe wind biew 


EL'CTION NEWS. | 
Mr. Montagu Chambers announces his intention of offering himself | 
as a candidate on ihe first vacancy occurring in the representation o! Greenwich. | 
Mr. Cuambers re‘ers to ‘he provauility of ai early contest by the appointment | 
ot Admira! Duidas t) the command of the Mediterranean fleet.—Aentish 
Mercury. 

At a meeting of the Reform Committee, in Rochdale, it was resolved 
that the fareweil dinner to Mr. Sharman Crawford, M.P., shall take place on 
Friday, the 5:h of December. The dinner will be given in the pubic hall. Mr. 
Bright, M.P., wili be preseut ; and it is expected that Mr Cobden, M.P..und some 
other wnembcrs of the louse vf Comuions, will also attead.—Jfanchester Exra- 
miner, 

It is curious that whilst the North Lancashire list of voters for this 
year shows an ‘ncrea‘e, that for South Lancaseire has fallen «ff to the extent of 
274. The register of North Lancashire this year has 12,3 7 names, against 
11,719 names last year, or an increase of 4588. ‘ihe register of South Lancashire 
21.200, against 21,474 names last year. The great bulk of the increare in North 
Lancashire cousists of Free-traders and Reformers. Itis stated that Mr. Mills, the 
banker, of Lombard-street, has bven invited to come forward as a candidate to 
repr.sent kxeter. Mr. Mills is copartner iu the house of Glyn, Mills, and Co. 
He is said to be a “ Free-trader, and a Peelite in poiitics.” 

‘There wili be a vacancy at Kinsale, At the instance of the con- 
stituency, Mr. Heard wrote to Mr. Hawes to inquire whether the acceptance of 
his new appointment vacated his seat, or, if it did not, whether it was his in- 
ten‘ion to retain the r. presentation ? Mr. EHiwes, in reply, stated, that his ae- 
ceptance of the appuintment did not vacate his seat; but that it was hs inien- 
tion, on the meet ny of Parliament, to apply for the Chiltern Hundreds. The 
constitnency may, therefore, prepare for We uxoppu ed return of Mr. Deard.— 
Cor k Constitution. 





Jt is stated confidently, and by those who should know best, that 
Mr. Isaac Butt, QC., will succeed the late Sir H. Seymour at Lisouru. Mr. 
But? is a Prutectiouist, ? 

We are informed that the constituency of Armagh are in a position 
to enable tiem to relieve their present member, Colonel Rawdon, fiom any 
further troubd ¢ on treir behalt in the House ot Commons; and to return, as their 
representative, a gentleivan of Cun-ervative principles. —Daily Lxpress 

“ We have the au hority to state,” says the Wuidstone Journal, “ that, 
in conveqnence of severe “Iiness in a member of his family, Mr. Stoddart 
Doulas has found it recessery to relinquish his intention io become a candidate 
at the next general election for the representation of West Kent.” 





NATIONAL SPORTS. 

‘* Wea‘ her permitting,” the coursing :neetings next week will commence as 

follows :—Tnesday, Newmarket Champion, anu Holywell. Wednesday, Barton- 

on-Unmber, Axchkioleck, and Otterburn. Thursday, Ridgway. The Steepie- 
Chase Calendar is “ blank.” 





TATTERSALL’S.—Tucrspay. 
CHESTER CUP. 
109 to 15 agst Pitstord 


1000 to 15 aga’ Hizh Sheriff 1000 to 15 agst Merry Bird 














1000 1o 1» —— Nancy 1090 te 15 Knova-Kooll 009 to 15 
10 Oto 15 —~ Gol dinder 100 to 15 —— Le Juif 100) to 14 —— Card Wiemann 
1000 to 15 Trickstros8 100) to 15 Koh- i-noor 1000 to 15 —— Sorelia’s Dam 





1000 to 10 agst Cock-crow 
DERBY. 
to lagu Lapidist 


8 to 1 on The Fiold | 25 to 1 agst Womersley 





WARWICK NOVEMBER MEETING.—TuesDay. 

Sweerstakes of 5 sovs eich, and 20 added.—Lord Lurgan’s Tightwaist, 1. 
Captain Powell's b. c. by C. tnerstoue out of Lay a, 2. 

The Gxeat Warwick Hanpicar of 20 sovs each, and 100 added.—Mr. Wil- 
liams’s Chiet Justice, 1. Mr. Osvaldestone’s John ot Berwick, 2. 

Sweepstakes of 5 sovs each, and 20 added —Mr. Hind’s Young England, 1. 
Lord Lurgan’s Tightwaist, 2. 

The Leamincton Wetter Cur of 15 sovs each.—Mr. C. H. Carew's Agis 
(Captain Lite), 1. Mr. Williams's Chief Justice (Mr. Devonpurt), 2. 

WEDNESDAY. 


A Fres Wanpicar (hurdle race) of 5 sovs vach, and 30 added.—Mr. Carew’s | 


Bullfinc!: (Boyce), 1. Lord Lurgan's Fugitive (5. Darling), 2. 

The Hunt Cur Si BePLs-Ciissé Stakes of 10 sovs each.—Mr. C. il. Carew's 
Proce d (Olliver), 1. Mr. Theobald’s Hinton (Barrows), 2. 

The Graxp Oren STEEPLE-CuasF (‘ree bandicep) ef 20 sovs each.—Captain 
Forster's Oscar (Wynne), 1. Mr. I’. Oliiver’s Maurice Daly (Task.r), 2. 

Free Hanpicar (steep e-cilase) of 5 sovs each, and 25 adde:.—Mr. E. R. Clark's 
Gulnare (Svyce) 1. Me. Price’s Bulitinch (Archer), 2. 


CREWE STEEPLE-CHASES.—TvespDar. 


Toe Copieston Face Wanptcap of 3 sovs each, and 30 added.—Widow | 


Machree 1. Royal Blae, 2, 
Tne Gaanp ANNUAL SwesreTakes of 10 sovs each, and 60 added.-- Peter, 1. 
ister, 2. 











Springy Jack, 2. 
CHATSWORTH COURSING MEETING, Nov. 20 and 21. 
The Chatsworth Cap, for 16 (all-aged) degs, was divided by Mr. Carr’s Car- 
dinal, and Mr. Jeph-on’s King Charles. 


The Devonshire Puppy Cup, 16 dogs, was won by Mr. M‘Naughton’s Mischief ; 


Mr. Greening’s Queen of Diamonds ran u>. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
| 


Harnmerton STAKES of 2 sovs each, and 15 added.—Lalla Rookh, 1. | 


| fully is per cwt. 


The Share settling for tle fortnight has passed of without Gifficulty, con- 
tinuations being a little higher than on the} revious occasion. Prices have, how- 
ever, improved, the tendency continuing upward, an¢ the market, at the close, 


show's a trmness to which it bas been a stranger fir some time past. Last 
quotations are tor— aCe 
ORDINARY SHARES AND Stocxs.—Aberdeen, 12 Amberg, Nottingham, 


Boston, and Eastern Junction, 5}; Caledonian, 16}; Chester avd Holyhead, 22; 
East Anglian (£25 paid), 43, Ditto (£18 paid), 3; Lastern Counties, 
6%; Eastern Union, B and C, 33; East Lancashire, 153; Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundse. 6; Great Northern, 17§; Great Western, 853; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 58}; Leeds Nostheru, 144; London and brighton, 
96; London and South-Western, $7; Manchester. Sheffield, and Linculn, 333; 
Midland, 563; Dito Birmingham and Derby, 28; North British, 73; North 
Staffordshire, 10; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 16%; Scottish Cen- 
tral, 143; Sbrewsbury and Birmuigham, Class B, 4%; Shroponire Union, 33; 
South-Easteri, 214; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 19}; Ditso Extension, 144 ; 
Ditto G. N. E. Purchase, 53; York and North Midland, 223. 

Lines LEastp aT Fixep KENTALS.—Wear Valley (£25 paid), 28. 

PREFERENCE SHaRes.—Caledon‘an, £10, 84; Mialaud Ccnselidated, Prefer- 
ence, 44; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 4. 

Foreign.—Paris and Rouen, 23}. 


THE MARKETS. 


Corn-EXCHANGE.— During the present week the arrivals of English wheat up to our 
market, coastwise and by land carriage, have cen on a very limited scale; hence the de- 
mand for all kinds has ruied steady, ai prices fully equal to those current in the preceding 
week. Fine foreign wheats, the receipts of which coutinue smail, have moved off freely, at 
extreme quctations In low and midvling parcels, comparatively tew transactions have 
taker piace. In floating cargves we have very few rales to notice. Ihe barley trade has 
ru'ed dull; but we have no aciual fall to uotice in prices. Ma!t firm, at extreme curiencica. 
Oats. the supplies of which have fallen off. have commandsd an sdvance of 6a per quarter. 
Beaus have realised fail prices: whilst white peas have produce i 28 per quarter more inunesy. 
The flour trate hasrued omewhatactivs The stock of forcign is now much reduced. In- 
dian comm has commanded scarcely any atcention Ga‘atz, afloat, has realised 26s per 
quarter, a!l cherges included. 

Lngiish: Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 263 to 40s; ditto, white, 37s to 468; Ni 
Suffolk, red, 358 to 34s; ditto, white, 37s to 445; rye, 26s to 28s; grinding barley, 2%s to 258; 
distilling ditto, 24s to 265; nialting ditto, 2:8 to 34s; Norfolk and Lincvin malt, 52s to 543; 
brewn ditte, 46s 10 508; Kingston and Ware. 54s te 553; Chevalier, 568 to 578; Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire fved oats, 178 to 208; potato ditto, 19s to 25s; Youghal and Cork, biack, 16s to 
18s; ditto, white, 17s to 21s; tick beans, new, %7s to 29s ; ditto, old, 28s to Sis: grey peas 
278 to 29e; maple, 283 to 50:; white. 30s to 328; boilers, 32s to 348 per quarter. Town-made 
flour, $2s to ¢ Sutfolk, 28s to 328; Stockton and Yorkshire, 28s to 323 per 289 ly — 
Foreign: Danzig red wheat, —s to —s; white, —s to —8; barley, —s to —s; Oats, —a to s; 
beans, —s to —s; peas, —s to —s per quarter. American flour, 193 to 22s per barrel; 
Canada, —* to —s per barrel; French, 28s to 34s per sack. 

The Seed Market.—Our market, generally, is in a very depressed state, asd the quotations 
are next to nominal. 

Linseed, Engiish, sowing, 60% to 658; Baltic, crushing, 44s to 474; 
Odrasa, “68 to 508; hempseod, 32s to 278 per quarter. Coriander. 93to Ils por ewt. Brown 
mustard-seod, 74 to 88; white ditto, 6s 0d to 78 0d. Taros, 3s €d to 48 Od per bashol. Eneiich 
rapeseed, new, £22 to £23 per last of ten quarters. Linseed cakes. Engiich, £8 103 to £10 per 
1000 ; ditto, foreign, £6 Or 'o £8 58 per ton. Rapesecd cakos, £4 28*0 £44sperton. Cuaary, 
English clover-seed, red, —e to ; @rtra, —e to—a; white, —s to 
—8; extra, upto —s. Fereign, red, ato —6; extra, —sto—e; white, —s to —s; extra, --s 
per cw. 












Moediterrancan and 











ans, 293 8d: peas, 2&8 7d. 
The S FA ' Average.—Wheat, 363 5d; barley, 25a 1ld; oats, 17° 74; rye, 24s 44; 
beans Ss 7d; peas, 27s 10d. 

Duties.— Wheat, lp 0d; barley, 1s 0d; oata, 1s Od; rye, 1s 0d; beans, ls 0d: peas, Is Od. 

Tea.—The pub'ic sales of Assam have gone off freely, nearly the who'e of the parcels of- 
fered having changed hands at very full prices. Privately, common sound copgou 1s in fair 
request, at Yd to9id per ib. In green qualities very litue doing 

Sugar.—Fine West India bas commanded a steady saic. at previous quotations; but low 
quancies, as well as Beogal and Mauritius, have furtyer receded in value from 6d to la per 
ewt Fine grainy yellow Bengal has sold a1 39s to 40s 6d; and fine grainy white, 42810 4436d 
perewt. Ketined goods duli, at 433 6d io 488 for low to fine grocery. In crushed, next to 
nothing doing. 

Coffee.—The demand for mast plantation kinds has improved, and prices have advanced 
¥ Good ord native Ceylon has so!d slow!y. at 39s to 408. 

Rice —A fall average business is doing in Bengal; but cleaned qualities command very 
litt.© attention. Good white Bengal, 10s 3d per cwt. 

Provisions —Irish butter is dull in sale, at drooping prices. Carlow, Clonmel, and Kil- 
kenny, 8's to Sts Waterford, 738 to 7838; Cork, 808 to $28; Liwerick, 73s to 76s; Tralee, 72; 
and S igo, 7isto Ws per cwt. Dutch has given way 4s per cwt English duil, at barely 
late rates Fine weckly Dorset, 938 to 1028; middling co, 70s to 8is: Devon, 808 to 90s per 
cwt; fresh, 1s to i2s per dozen Ibs. Bacon is in good supply and heavy inquiry at further 
depressed raies. Waterford sizeable, 428 to 468; beavy, 408; Limerick, sizeabie, 418; heavy, 
408 per cwt. Lard steady, at 50s to 19; for Water‘ord bladdered; and 46s to 53s for Kegs. 

Tallow.—Nots ithatanding the heavy stock —apwards of 68,000 caske—ihe demand is tole- 
rably firm, at 378 to 37s 3d tor mid. P.¥.C. on the spat. 

















er 8 ibs 
Oils —For home use, as well as for export. next to nothing is doing in our market, and 
las: w: ck's prices are bare!y supported. Linseed oil is se ling at £1 8s per cwr 

Coals —Carr's Hartley, 15s 6d; lanfield Moor, iés; Beli, 195. Nor‘hamberland, 178; Bel- 
mont, 19s; Hradéyli, 2:5; Hilton 208; South Kelloe, 193; Thornley. 19s per ton 

Hay and Straw.—Mea iow hay, £2158 to £3 15s Ud ; clover ditto, £3 ds w £478 6d; and straw 
£' Os te £188 porload Trade dull. 

Spirits —Kast India rum is duil in sale, at Is 3id per gallon proof: Leewards, 13 5d to 
Is 64 per ditto; Jamaica steady, but not dearer. We have a fair demand for brandy, at ex- 
treme quotations. Britisa made spirit is in request, a: 938d ty 9s 9d per gulin. Geneva, 
ls 7d wo 2s. 

Hops —All new hops, the show of which is not to say extentive, move off freely, at full 
rates of currcacy. In old qualities we have very few sales to report; meverihwless hulders 


} are firm 


The Burlington Cup was won by Mr. Jephson’s Beresford; Mr. M‘Naughton's | 


Nell Gwynn ran up. 





Tue Customs AND THE Murtrorotiran Dock Companigs.—The 


terms upon which the litigauion between the Board of Castoms Commissioners | 


and the St. Katharine’s Dock Company hus been terminated are very nearly the 
same as those agreed upon as the basis of a settiement in the case between the 
Customs and the London Docks, a fine of £100 being imposed and paid in both 
cases. The St. Katharine Dock proprietors have not thought proper to make, as 
in the case of the London Dock Company, any protest. Bat the Customs autho- 
rities have, with the sanction of the Treasury, formally acquitted the St. Katha- 
rine Dock directors of any participation in the irregularities for which the in- 
formations were filed. ’ 

Tue Ovr-poor Poor.—A question has been raised at the St. Pan- 


} net. vice Hartneit. 


cras Board of Directors, whether it would not be better to relieve the casual poor | 


with money instead of bread out of the workhouse. The decision of ths matter 
has been postponed until March, as it was stated an improvement in the quality 
of the bread to be given to the poor was to take place 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, with the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, Thomas Cotterell, Esq., and Richard Swift, Esq. ; the Under-Sheriffs, 
Mr. J. J. Millard and Mr. J. J. S. Hopwood; and Alderman Sir George Carroll, 
went to Buckingham Palxce on Monday, to pay their respects in condolence on 
the death of bis Majesty the King of Hanover. All the gentlemen entered their 
names in the Queen’s vis'ting-book. 














MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 

As might be anticipated, after so rapid an advance in English securities, a 
reaction arising from realising upon profits has occurred. It is, however, toa 
very trifling extent, the purchases on behalf of the Commissioners of the Na- 
tional Debt affording daily support to the market. Political affairs in France 


| vice Wilmot. 


present the greatest cause for uneasiness, the tranquillity of the Continent ge- | 


neraily being rezarded as only superficial ; consequently any ouibreak in France 
mizht again throw Europe ia astere Of anarcly and contusion. Payt experience 
in such acase has, notwithstanding, shown us that, with Europe in a state of 
agitation, our funds have been the resources of safy investmeuts ior the 
foreigner, prices having risen considerably ater the deposition of Louis Pluippe. 
Again, the foreign exchanges are in our favour, and gold has been received to the 
extent of £500 000 during the past week. Notwithstanding, Consols are not so 
good as during the preceding six days, the opening price on Monday being the 
closing figures of the preceding Satarday, viz. 9*3 § for Money, and $8§ for Time. 
On Tuesday a decline to 934 occurred ; but a reaction to 9g Z tor Money, aud 
98} | tor Time, was registered on Wednesday, and has been the range of the 
week. The Unfunded Debt remains firm. at abont former quotations. Redaced 
has been dealt in at 97} 98, and New Three-aud-a-Quarter per Cents, 
99. At the close of tue week, althongh business was limited, the 
market was firm at the following prices:—Redueed, 97$; Consols, 989; 
New Three-and-a Quarter per Cent. Ans., 99; Long Aons, te expire Jan., 1s60, 
7 1-16: Ditto, 30 years, Oct. 10, 1859, 6}; Incia Stock, 264; India Bonds, under 
£1000, 65 p.; Consols for Account, 983; Exchequer Bills, £1090, 55 p. ; Ditto, 
£500, 56 p.; Ditto, Small, 56 p 

The politica! state of Mexicv becomes daily more complicated, while the bad 
poli y of the Government--in their vexatious import duties, as well as the coun- 
tenance giten to smucg ing—affords but little hope of regularity in the payment 
of the dividends on the debt. The revenue applicable to internal exiceu es is 
less by more than eno hal: of the amount required for the ordinary ways and 
means of the Government, after «ving received fifteen milhons of dollars 





iu indewnity money from the United States. With these facts, it is 
not rising that the Mexican Market continnes dali, the range 
ducing whe week having been trom 23} to 244. Brazilian Bonds quote 


another advance of 1 per cent., a large sumhaving been remitted towards a 
sinking fund for the redempzion of the debt. Spanish Five per Cents have 
occupied atteniion, hopes still being indulged in, by influential parties, that 
through the medium of the Spanish press and Libera! members of 
the Cortes the spoliation of 50 per cent. of the overdue coupons 
may yet be prevented. The price has consequently advanced t» 
20$ 21. In the other securities mere fractioual finctuations have 
occurred, the market closing with some heaviness at the following 
rates .—Brazshan Bonde, Five per Cent., 94; Ditto, N-w, 1829 and 1839, $2; 
Buenos Ayres Bonds, Six per Cent., 48; Equador Bonds, 3; Mexican, Five 
per Cents, ex Jan. Coups, 23§ ; Peruvian Bonds, Five per Cent., 854; Portu- 
guese, Five ;er Cent., Converted, 1841, 353; Ditto, Four per Cent, 34; 
Spanish, Fivo per Cent., Account, 20}; Ditto, 1846, 17%; Ditto, 1817, 17; 
Ditto, 1848, 163: Ditto, Passive, 5}; Ditto, Three per Cent, 39}; Dute 


Wool.—Since the close of the public sales, the demand for all kinds of wool in the private 
contract market has ruled steady, and, in some instances, fine English quaiities have com- 
Manced rather more money. 

Potatoes.—For most kinds the demand hes improved, and prices have an upward ten 
dency York egents are selli.g at 60s to 80s per ton. 

Smithyield —The genera! wade has been ‘ess active, on somewhat easier terms 

Beef, trom 2s 2d te 3s Sd; mutten, 23 8d tw is id; veai, Zs 8d tw 3s 81; pork, 2s 6d to 
3s 104 per 8 Jb, to sink the offals 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—A full average business has been transacted in thess mar- 
kets, as follows :— 

Beef, from 2s 0d to 3s 2d; mutton, 23 6d to 3s 10d; veal, 2s 8d to 3s 8d; pork, 2s 4d to 
3s 10d per 8ib, by the carcase. ROBT. HERBERT. 








THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, Nov. 21. 
WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 21. 
8th Dragoons: A P Jones to be Cornet, vice Wheatcroft 
7th Light Dragoons: © W Paulet to be Cornet. vice Aytoun. 15th: W E Stuart to be Cor- 
17th: Lieut W H Toli« mache to bo Lieutenant, vice H St. George. 

Coldsiream Regiment of Foot Guard.: Ensign H Tower to be En:ign and Lieut, vice the 
Hon G CC Eliot 

2d Foot: Li-ut F Connor to be Capt, vice Oldham; Ensign Lord C E lay to be Lieut, vice 
Connor. 6th: G HJ M Chapmanto be Ensign. 7 bh: Ensign the lion E C H Masses to be 
Lieut, vice Tritton 9.h: W G H T Fairtax to be Ensign, vice Withieson 15:h: Lieut G 
L Studdert to be Licut, vice Goodrich. 13.h: C P Long to be Ensign. vice Somerset. 16h: 

W Fr-eman t> be Ensign, vice Stacpovle. 19h: Lieut J H Moore to be Captsiu. vice Camp- 
bell; Ensign 0 A Grimston t+ be Licutenant, vice Moore; Hf LW Clarke io be En ign, vice 
Grimston 234: Second Lieut H Bathars. to be First Liewtenant, vice Holland 30:b: A H 
Williamson to be Ensign, vice Bennett 35th: J O Vandeleur to bo Ensign, vice 
Wright. 38h: A Brooksbank to be Ensign. vice Craster. 40th: Captain J Cochrane to 
be Capt. vies Brev Major H D Cowper; Lieut F B Drew to be Capt, vice Cochrane, En-ign A 

Lieut, vice Drew; T Bolbon to be Ens ga, vice Lea; H C Wise to be Acjutant, 
Lord E Ceci! to be En-ign, vice the Hon R Moock; AB Houson to be bonign, 
65.h: Serg-Major EK Withers to be Quartermaster, vice Paul 7ith: C W 
Sherlock t» be Bnsign, vice Serjeant. 75th: T Arundel! to be Ensign. vice Rivers. 77th: 
Lieut H St Geo ge io be Lient, vice Tollemache; GE Ci prey te be Pnsign, vice Pechel; 
T Esmonde to be Ensign, vice Rickman 80.h: R Swift to be Ensign vi.e Sullivan. 82d: 
Brevet Lieut-Co! C stewart to be Major, vice Lieut-Col W slater; Cant E B Hae to be Major, 
vice stewart; Lieut F E Tighe to be Captain, vice Hale; nsign W Barren to be Lieut vice 
Tighe; H Apreece to be Ensign, vice Barron. 934; J Wemyss to be Ensign, vice Burroughs. 

Rifle Brigade: G 8 Windham to b: second Lieut. vice Trafford. 

ist West India Regiment: E S Harrison to be knsign, vice Bizikie. 

2d West Lodia Regiment: G B Dawsou to be Ensign, vice Patterson. 

Sd West lodia Regiment: R B Hunte to be Ensign, vice Kugers; W H Hill to be Ensign, vice 
Hamilton: H Lamont te be Ensign, vice Nuott 

Royal Newfoundland Companies; A 5 Quill to be Ensign, vice King 

Cape Moun'ed Riflemen: Lieut T W Goudrich to be Lieutenant, vice Studdert; J B Cox te 
be Kasign, v.ce Smyth 

Gold Coast Corps: Quartermaster Sergeant R Jores to be Ensign, vice Thompson 

BANKRUPTS. 

JS RITSON, Liverpcol, printer H WOULF end I LYONS, Cripplezate bviidings, um- 
breila manufacturers. W EVANS, Banbury, Cxfordsbire. ironmonger. E S CLAKK, ‘t 
Mary Crae, Kent, baker. T BAKNJUM, Pali Mall East, and Willesden, wine-merchani W 
ROUINSON, West Lynn, Norfolk, grocer. J T JONES. Rathboue-place, Manchester, warc- 
houseman. W PRITCHARD, Liverpool, tea-merchant. W KNOCK, Eton, Buckinghamshire 
nurseryman. T AVANT, Bridport, Dorsetshire, music-sciler. M MUMFORD, Ditti-hum 
Devon bire, miller. RSTANFORD and B LEWIs, Wedneubury, Stafford: bire engineer 
D H LEGUOTT, Brigg, Linco.nshire, builder. 








vice Drew. 43d: 








Toxspay, Nov. 25. 
BANKRUPTS. 

H and R PINITORN, Southampton, tailors. J SPALDING, Cambridge, ironmonger. RG 
RUDEL. Devonshire-s'reet, Queen-:quare, Bloomsbury, merchant. H ADAMS, Hastings 
Sussex, haniwaremen J J tlATCH, Friday-street, City, wholesa'e furner. F E RIGBY 
sen, and F & RIGBY, jun, Birkenhead, plumcers. K ALLEN, late of Falmouth and Truro 
Cornwall, wiae werchant, A CANSH, Live pool, provision-dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

G PHIMISTER, Figia, merchant tailor, E ANDERSUN and W M‘CORMICK, Glasgow 
grain merchan 6. D »nd W MILLER, Musselburgh and Fisherrow, seed crushers. W HUT-~ 
‘TON (deceased), H li of Pitheaviis, Perthshire, engincer. J FXASER and D ROBERTSON 
Glasgow, sg ocera, 


BIRTHS. 
On the 19th inst, at No 11, Harcourt-street, Dub/in, the wife of Williem 
a ron ——On the 28th of Juty, the wie ot Frederic Howe Hate, Eoq, Brit 
hae, of a dxughter. Un the 19th inst, the wire of tae Rev J ba Par 


MARKIAGES, 

On the 19th inst. at Ediubusgh, by the Rev Thomas Guthrie, D D, William Forrester, Esq, 
Hon East india Company's Service, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late J-hn Mackay, 

sq. —— Un the i8th insi, Fergu. James Graham, Eeq, H B M Consul at Bayonne, to Fran- 
ova, eldest daughter of Wiuiam Eths, E.q Cast efield ——On the 20th inst, Leunard John. son 
« the nev J W Birch, vicar, All Saints, Hertford, to Mary. daughter of the jae Thomes 
White, Keq. R &, of Coombe-hill, Braton.——Oa the 22d inst, at 5: George's Charch, Cam- 
berwell, William, second surviving son of R Bigge stxif, Ksq, of Peckham, to Emma, second 
daughter of 8 F Herring, Exq, anime) painter, « f Camberwell, Surrey. ——On the uth ult, at 
&t Jnmes s Cha ch, Puddi-gton, John Jones, Exq of Ynuysyaiw, Ca narvonshire, to Louisa 
Mary, daughter of the iaw J L Kensingtwoa, Esq, «f Tobago, West Indies. 


DEATHS. 

On the 22d inst, in her 62d year, Mre Sarah Wood Hay. widow of the lato Samuel Rohde, 

Freq of Radaor place, Hyde Park, and second daughter: f the late Cvlonel Patrick Ul ay —On 

the 22d ins, in his 71st year, Colonel Francis Dacre. —— On the 20.h inst, Jame, the wite of 

Major Clemeut A Edwards, 18: h(Koyal Irish) Regiment. at, tn his Gist year, 

the Rey Jonn Hardy Raven, rector of Worlington, tuto’ i 
5 parish of Mild@ophall—At Loadoa, © 

















Two-and-a-Half per Cent., 12 guild., 59 ; Ditto, Four per Cent., Certificates, 904. Edward, eldest son of George Bradshaw Scott, eq cof whe Moatreal Bank), aged 11. 
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NEW BOOKS, gc. 
BE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


LIBRARY. 
Now ready, the DECEMBER VOLU: 

TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, “ond CHINA: 
Translated from the French of MM. GABET and HUC. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings, Portraits, and Map. Handsomely bouod 

d ilt ice 2 
a ‘Ottice of S "Wational Illustrated Library, 227, Strand; and 
© be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 
NOTICE.—To be had at 3000 Libraries. 
NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
OTHWELL,; or, The Days of Mary Queen 
of Scots. By JAMES GRANT, Esq. -» Author of “* Romance of 
3 vols 8vo — the 24th Nov.) 
By the 4 “of “The Astrologer’s 
3 vols. 8vo (on the 27th 
ene “ROSE of V SLENCIA. "By the Author of ** Horace 
Vernon.” 3 vols. 8vo (on the 29th Nov.) 
PARRY and Co., 32 and 33. “a 


ice 38; or, 
GUUXCERINE *" the “TREATMENT of 








in the. 
DEAFNESS. By THOMAS WAKLEY, F.R.C.8. 
HIGHLEY and Son, Fleet-street. 


VICAR of of WAKEFIELD, by GOLDSMITH, 
printed without abridgment, and Illustrated with 30 beautiful 
Engravings, oe hoe 6d, complete in ornamental cover, is now pub- 
shed. This dard Work is the fourth of Chapman’s New Series, 
he ILLU: STRATED LITERATURE of ALL NATIONS, ee in 
Weekly Numbers, price 2d. Already issued, Manon Lescaut, 
ngraving 8, price 6d. Sterne's Sentimental Journey, 32 Fawn ng 
4d. Marquis of Letoriere, Sue’s new Histori Novel, 
ngravings, price 5d. td an, A for publication, The Prisoner of 
Austria, to be dedicated to Kossu 
London: JoHN K CHAPMAN py iGo, 5, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, and 
old everywhere. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
I. 


Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, 
HE FAIR CAREW; or, Husbands and 


Wives. In Three Volumes 


Il. 

FLORENCE SACKVILLE; or, Self-Dependence. By 
Mrs BURBURY. In Three Volumes. 

* The most promising novel we have met with for some time. It 
isan extremely carefal, skilful piece of writing, containing several 
sketches of character, finished and truthful in a high degree ; and the 
spirit in which it is written is as much to be approved as its clever- 
ness."’—Examiner. 

“ Mrs Burbury possesses a clear appreciation of humour and of pa- 
thos, a firm hand in noting down the boundary lines and salient fea- 
Seen of charaster, and a constancy to the leading purposs of her 

tory. There is nothing untrue to real life and suffering in Florence 
Backyille, the self-dependent heroine and narrator."’—Atheneum. 

* Florence is a daguerreotype of the liveliest stamp,”’—Globe. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


New Edition, containing the Gorlitza‘and the Polka Mazourka 


fee as of the BALL-ROOM, and 


Guide to the New and Fashionable Dances; containing a 
simple and correet description ef the Steps a and Figures of Qua- 
drilles, Valses, Polkas, Gaiops, Schottishe, the Gorlitza, Mazourkas, 
Country Dances, &c. With Hints and Instructions respecting the 
Toilette and Deportment of Ladies and Gentlemen in public and pri- 
vate Soirées Dansantes. By Mrs NICHOLAS oo Teaeher 
ef Dancing, No. 19, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 

Price 1s; post-free, ls 4d. 
* = * This is the best Guide published. 
_London: Sold by GEORGE BIGGS, 421, Strand; and al) Beoksellers. 


DR. HOWARD ON | ey 
‘ourth Edition, enlarged 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, or by 
ALT. the FORBIDDEN. FRUIT, or 3. FOOD, 
and the CHIEF CAUSE of DISEASES of the Body and Mind 

of Man (chiefly Woman) and of Animals; as truly taught by the Wise 
Men of Eg: pt, and by Scripture, 2 Esdras, c. 5, v. 8,9, 10. The Pillar 
of Salt, that ts the Abomination of Desolation. explained. Showing 
that from @hildren brought up under this system a new race of Wise 
Men and Women will arise, of transcendant beauty, like the Wise Men 
and Sibyls, or Wise Wemen, of old; and that disease, age, and ugli- 
ness are wonderfully avoided hereb: “Well worthy of a:tentior: 
we doubt not that Dr. Howard will make a great many converts.” 
Medico-Chirurgical Review “Of extreme worth, interest, and im- 
portance.’—Asiatic Journal. “ Worthy of Immortulity.”"—Lancet. 

PIPER and Co, 23, Paternoster-row: post-free, fur 36 stamps, of 
the Author, 6, Upper Gloucester-street, , Dorset-square, London. 


RATIS.—All who desire to Retain their 

Hair undeteriorated to the latest period of human existence 

will do well to read Dr DELTA’S Treatise on the causes of Baldness 

and Greyness. This pamphiet interests all who still retain any por- 

tion of Hair, and will be sent free to respectable parties, on the re- 

ceipt of Two Postage shames, addressed to Dr DELTA, Mr Roe, 
Chemist, Blackheath Village. 

















EAL & SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS 
are made in three varieties—The BORDERED QU ILT, the 
PLAIN QUILT, and the DUVET. The Bordered Quilt is in the usual 
form of bed quilts, and is a most “elegant and luxurious article. The 
Plain Qnilt is smaller, and is useful as an extra eovering on the bed, 
or as a wrapper in the carriage, or onthecouch. Ths Duvét is a loose 
filled with Eider Down, as in general use on the Continent. 
ists of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application to HEAL 
and Son’s Bedding Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham- 
court-road. 
LANKETS for CHARITY.—HEAL and 
SON beg to offer BLANKETS for the purposes of Charity of the 
cliowing weigite, si gainer nd prices :— 
i yards by _ weight 3] Ibs.... os ” pair 
1 


» ” 





oy eee 


” 24 « 8 
Heal and Son’ ‘3 List "of Bedding, containing jan particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices of every description of bedding, sent free by 
post on application to their factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Totten- 


ham-court-road. London. 

NV ESSRS. HARDING and CO.’s SALE, 
~ 81 and 82, PALL-MALL.—By order of the Execatrix of the 
late Mr. oe a FURTHER GENERAL REDUCTION of PRICES 
has been mad 

The house, aie been closed for an entire revision of the Stock, 
has now RE-OPENED. 

The Stoek consists of every — and variety in silks, satins, 
velvets, merinos, dresses, robes, lace and embroideries, furs, scarves, 
shawls, ribbons, sashes, hosiery, cloaks, mantles, and Parisian 
ro 

The, Mourning Department, comprising Court, Family, and Com- 
plimentary Mourning, is replete with all the occasion may require. 

Faye assortment of gentlemen's stocks, cravats, scarves, and 
Pi Begs gowns, &c. 
net cash. 





Every article marked in plain ‘erms, 





cage te ‘ye THE QUEEN. 


NFANTS’ BASSINETTES and BASKETS, 
and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS, for 
HOME, INDIA, and the Colonies, are supplied by 
JOHN CAPPER and SON, 69, GRACECHURCH-SI'REET, LONDON, 
ina popesane Department, 
Female Su The prices are economical, 
the materials ‘and neediework excellent. 
BABY LINEN, of siperior work, decidedly CHEAP. 
Parcels of £3 ree throughout the Kingdom free of all railway carriage. 
AMPLESsS, which ey be returned, SENT 
for ee... on receipt of a Londen reference or money-order. 
LISTS, with PRICES, sent POST-PAID. 


NHE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—Valuable 


newly-invented, very small, powerful Waistcoat- pocket Glass 
the size of a walnut. to discern minute objects at a distance of frem 
four to five miles, which is found tol be colgtay~: for Yachting, and to 
Sportsmen, G an P ELESCOPES, possess- 
ing such extraordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra 
eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring. and the 
rable Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes 
for the Wai ilitary p . &c. Opera 
and Reapaniper Glasse 8, with wonderful powers; @ minute object can 
be clearly seen from Ten to Twelve miles distant —Invaluable newly- 
invented preserving Sp-ctacles; invisible and all kinds of Acoustic In- 
struments for relief of extreme Deafness.—Messrs 5 and B SOLO- 
MONS. Opticians, 39, Aibemarle-street, Piccadilly. 


M ESSKS. N ICOLL'S S ESTABLISHMEN TS 


Are thus arranged, Beane? pts AR being conspicuous 
throughout): 

In REGENT-STREET, at Number 114, orders are taken for all 
kinds of the best Morning and Evening Attire suitable for Gentlemen. 

The NEXT HOUSE, Number 116, is connected with ths above, 
as also with the other two houses, but is chiefly devoted to the 
production of Naval and Military Uniforms, complete in every 
requisite accoutrement for Officers of the Line or Militia and Cadets’ 
outfits, &c. 

At Number 118, specimens of Robes for the Pulpit, Bar, or Muni- 
cipal Office, may be seen and teated. 

At Number 120, Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing are prepared , with 
College Caps, Gowns, &c.. as adapted for public or private schoo!s, &c. 

In the SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS, extending over all he houses 
now enumerated, there is the ever popular Palewot and Morning Coat, 
ready for immediate use, and in a/l their varied adaptations for con- 
venience or climate, together with Dressing-gowns and many articles 
constructed for luxurious ease, and a division exciusively for 
travelling and sporting, including all the new inventions of Vul- 
canised India-rubber, and other waterproofs, such as Fishing Boets, 
Capes, Sou’-Westers. Life Belts, &c. ac. Thers is also a depart- 
ment for ee where orders for single or several suits are well 
attend 

At the “CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 22, CORNHILL, Morning and 
Evening Attire, with PaletOws, may be obtained as in Regent-street; 
bat there simply specimens of the several other Departments above 
described are submited. 

The WHOLESALE and COUNTING-HOUSE DEPARTMENTS 
are for the WEST-END, in WARWICK-STREET; and in the CITY, 


HANGE-ALLEY. 
Ici on parle FranGais. 
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NEW MUSIC, 


Handel’s ‘* Jupas MAccABEUS.» 


ee Ssh sae a 

Sr pike = sare 
Pag sea 
See, the conqu’ring he - ro comes, 


OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC. —The general 
complaint that “ printed music is too dear’ was so well 
founded as to induce me, in the year 1849, to reduce the prices of my 
publications full 50 per cent. ” and the same scale has been adopted in 
pricing all the to my C: ; these reduced 
prices are marked in plain figurees. Certain Musicsellers, in town aud 
country, appear to think that this concession to the public interferes 
with their interests, not perceiving that an increa: consumption 
more than makes upto them for the change; and they interfere in 
various ways to deprive the public of the benefit, by stating “ Novello’s 
Editions are out of print,” or trying to sell other copies marked ata 
higher price, and sometimes even by altering the Priees printed on my 
publications. 
THE PUBLIC, a pean OWN PROTECTION, 
therefore 
Ist.—Insist on having “ Novello’ ‘8 Editions,” which are always in 
print, and can be obtained by every respeciable Musicseller or 
Bookseller in town and count: 
2nd.—Compare the price they pay with the Catalogue prices. 
3rd.—If other ean fail, address their orders direct to 
he Public's obedient Servant, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
an-street, Soho, or 24. Poultry, London. 


= ~ 
AUTION to MUSICSELLERS.—In con- 
sequence of spurious imitations of BLOCKLEY’s BLOOMER 
POLKA (tenth thousand), 2s; Bioomer Quadrilles, 3s; Bloomer Schot- 
tische, 2s; and Bloomer Waltzes, 3s; alsu, Blockley’s Clipper Polka, 
28; Quadrilles, 3s; and ong 2s, purchasers are requested to order 
Blockley’s Bloomer Polka, &c., and see all copies are signed J. J. 
Block] Blockley, ADDISON, Regent-street. 


NEW, GLEE GLEE, THE TROUBADOUR. By 
G. A. MACFARREN (sent post free), price2s. This elegant 
and spirited composition, for soprano, contralto, and bass, is decidedly 
one of the best trios that has been published for years: there are 
beautiful solosfor each voice, and the harmony of the ensemble is 
highly effective. 
DvuFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


EW SONG.—THE YOUNG LADY’S 

“* NO,”—Composed by the Author of “ Will you love me then 

as now ?” “ The Rich Man’s Bride,” ‘* The Secret,” ‘‘ Yes, I have 

dared to love thee,” &c. Price 2s (sent postage free).—This arch and 

pleasing ballad, just introduced most successfully by Miss Poole, is 

likely to become one of the most popular songs of the day: both words 
and music possess that point which will ensure success. 
DuFrF and Hopeson, 65, Oxford-street. 


NEW SONG, “T MET HER inthe CRYSTAL 


HALLS.” Price 2s. Sent postage free 

* This beautiful on expressive ballad wili come home to every fre- 
quenter of the Crystal Halls with a force and pathos perfectly irre- 
sistible. The words are by J E. Carpenter, one of our finest lyric 
bards; and the music, by S:ephen Glover, is equal to anything from 
his long-practised pen. No visitor from the country, possessing a 
pianoforte, should return without obtaining this charming souvenir of 
the World's Show.’"’"—Musical Review 

London: DUFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


i of CAMBRIA. By BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. 
. THE LIVE- LONG NIGHT. 5. LADY OWEN’S DELIGHT. 
6. MARCH of the MEN of 
HARLECH. 




















3. 
4. SWEET RICHARD. Price 2s. each, 

THE PRINCE of CAMBRIA’S BAND MARCH. 

The “‘ Beauties of Cambria,” by Brinley Kichards, were first per- 
formed by the Author at an annual Festival of the Cambrian Society 
of Ancient Britons, on St. David’s Day, at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
The delight and enthusiasm which these beautiful native Melodies pro- 
duced on the company were unbounded. The “Prince of Cambria’s 
Band March,” an original composition, by the Author of ** Beauties of 
Cambria,’ threw the company into a state amounting to delirium. 
These Melodies.of Wales were dedicated by permission to hi: Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, by whose kind patronage this talented An- 
cient Briton a student of the Royal Academy of Music, where 
he gained the honour of being elected a King’s Scholar. 

LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarie-street. 





Te 
USIC for the ORGAN or HARMONIUM. 

—The AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a collection of preludes, 
with the organ stops carefully marked, in one book. ice 48. By 
EDWARD TRAVIs. The Amateur Interludist, a collection of short 
interludes to play between the verses of the Psalms, in one book. 
Price 4s. By Edward Travis and J P Dyer. The Amateur Organist, 
acollection of soft and full voluntaries, arranged in six books, 
each, by Edw: Travis, and may had, elegantly bound, price 
18s.—** Mr. Travis has intreduced to the musical werid a new and in- 
teresting work for the organ or harmonium, under the title of ‘The 
Amateur Organist.’ Mr. Travis has availed himself of an extensive 
and classical music library, and selected with great taste the most 
beautiful morceaux Of the great masters, foreign and English. To 
lovers of classical music this work will be found to be the most eu- 
perb selection that has ever issued from the musical press.’’—Vide Mu- 
sical Review.—London: LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street; 
and can be had of all Book and Music-sellers.—A new edition of Kel- 
ler’s New Pianoforte School, 4s. 








- 
P45! OFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 

'PELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. A large Stock of NEW 
and SECOND-HAND PIANOS, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, &c., 
for SALE or HIRE. Instruments by less reputed makers at the lowest 
prices. Any one hiring a piano for not less than one year can, if de- 
sired, choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of 
the best makers. Old pianofortes taken inexchange. A large stock of 
the best Harmoniums, by Alexandre, of Paris, frum 15 to 45 guineas. 
—50, New Bond-street. 


TIT DADO 7 
PPNOLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA KOYAL MINUTO 

PIANOFORTES, ages 7 eo O G fall, metallic plate, with 
all late imp yose, maple, walnut, or zebra- 
wood. The great posaliasity and worth so these pianos is, that they 
will stand pt climate without injuring the delicacy of their original 
beautiful tone and touch.—_TOLKIEN, manufacturer, 27, 28, and 29, 
King William-street, London-bridge. Dra Spost it free. 


SILVER-PLATED DISH COVERS and 
€ORNER DISHES .—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank, invite an inspection of their Stock of 
these elegant appendages to the dinner-table, which they continue to 
sell, of superior quality, cheaper than any other house in the trade. 
Drawings, with oo annexcd, forwarded to any part of the king- 
dom, postage free 


SILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY and CO.’s Pamphlet of Prices, with outlines, 
may be had gratis, er will be sent free, if applied for by a paid letter. 
The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns ef new and second- 
band Silver Spoons and Forks, new and second-hand Tea and Coffee 
Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, the new plated on white 
metal Spoons,and Forks, Watches, Clocks, Cutlery, Ladies’ Gold 
Neck-Chains, and Jewellery. 
T. COX SAVORY and CO., 47, Cornhill (seven {doors from Grace- 
church-street), London. 


ILVER TEA SERVICES, of New Patterns. 

—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Melee. Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 

hiil (opposite the Bank), have recently finished several new and ele- 

gant patterns of TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, of novel and elegant 

—— = of the highest finish. The fellowing has been generally 
mire: 

The i gecpe sans tastefully | The Louis Sipser Pattern, richly 

















engraved 
Strong Silver Tea-pot . -- £12 15 0] Strong geertiean, oe a 10 0 
Ditto, Sugar Basin, gilt 7 4 0] DittoSugar Basin, gilt 5 @ 
Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5 5 0| Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt H lx 0 
Ditto Coffee-pot.. .. 1616 0} DittoCoffee-pot .. .. 1717 0 
0 
is 


£42 0 OF £47 10 
Alarge stock is offered for selection in the Show-rooms, includin; 
eevry variety of patterns, from £34 upwards. 


jABL'S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.— 
This beautiful metal continues to stand unrivalled amongst al! 
“is substitutes for silver. Its ym excellence, eombined with 
ita brilliant appearance, defies all ition. It is upwards ot 
10 years ce this manufacture was introduced by SARL and 
SONB to the public, and, notwithstan many spurious 
and unprincipled imitations, the present demand exceeds all 
‘ormer 











aidaeleand ‘stock has recently been enriched 

—_ eras splendid yoyo in Dinner, = and Breakfast Services, 

and at the present time. The 

pene ape! | Fork rredetioo gf includes all the various patterns that are 

ufactured in solid silver, and orders to any extent can be imme- 

diataly executed. A new and enlarged pamphlet of sketches and 
prices is pane published, : and now ready for circulation. 

obtained gratis by —S8ARL 

17 and 18, Corr-hill. 

Arpentine To Pattern. Argentine tiga 's deg 
12 Table Fork: 16 0 | 12 Table Forks ., 

d 16 








pplying at 


| 12 Table Spoons .. 
12 Dessert Forks .. 
12 Dessert ~ seal 
12 Teaspoons 
4 Sauce Ladles . 


—— 
on 
oo 
—— 
ao2cowoooss 
coo coceooo: 


Sw] Seo @erecano 


@eelooocoacoo 


4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowis 
1 Fish Knife .. or 
| Pair Sugar Tengs 
1 Soup Ladle 


1 Pair ced Tongs 
1 Soup Ladle ., 


e 
“CKO weee > 


- 


£ 
Discount £10 per cent .. 


£2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
2 Gravy Spoons 0 
0 
0 
Oy) 
° 
5 
1 


0 
Discount £10 per cent 0 
0 


£21 14 
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CavTION.—The 
ARGENTINE 











fixed to sell is 


has FAMILIES who may have Relatives re- 
quiring removal from Home, though not coming under the 
class Insane.—A Medical Gentleman has opened an establishment for 
the reception of a few LADIES as BOARDERS, where every precau- 
tion will be taken to prevent exciting causes by constant attention 


Oe met in Ivory, Bone, and Hard Woods 
iia Ry ae Sarre 
other Chessmen repaired. 


Manufactory, 83. 
The Trade supplied. N.B. India and 
or £2 per quafter. 


Ivory Turning taught at 1s 6d per 





in-doors; respectable attendants in their out-door exercise, 
with medical treatment for their ultimate cure. Terms reasonable. 
Direct to Mr. HUGHES, 29, Tichborne-street, Edgware-road. 


W ANTED, by a WIDOW LADY, a 

SITUATION as MATRON or Domestic peoey in a School 
in the West of England, where her services, with a small salary, shall 
be equivalent to the board and tuition of her little ie gid. Address 
A.B., Post-office, Hereford. 


EGISTRATION ALMANACK, 1852, con- 
tains, in addition to all the usual information of an Almanack, 
the last day for Registering a Birth without fee, adapted to p 
Year; a List of all the Metropolitan and Subur Officers; and plain 
instructions for the effecting of Marriages. by Licence or Certificate. 
Compiled by W. H. BUTTERFIELD, Registrar, Islington, Middlesex, 
and published by WHITAKER and SULLIVAN, 22, Chancery-lane, 
London.—Price 94, or sent free on receipt of 12 postage stamps 


~ x > . 
MELOY MENT GIVEN.—Ladies and Gen- 

tlemen may profitably occupy leisure time by acquiring tho 
elegant ART of ORNAMENTING PAPIER MACHE, in pearl, gold, 
&c., as practically imparted on an improved system, by which £2 a 
week can be realised. Premium one guinea. As the number is li- 
mited, those desirous of engagements should make early applica- 
tion to Mr. WRIGHT, 20, Tav t, C 


ON EY.—£30,000 READY to be AD- 


VANCED upon the personal security of soem of pro- 
perty, heirs to entailed estates, &c.; also upon reversions, annuities, 
life interests, &c. (derived under will or settlement). Apply to Mr 
Allen, 28, Regent-street, Waterloo- p!ace 

SPRING- 


’ 
ZWELF-ACTING PORI ABLE 

PRESSURE SPECTACLES.—Secures correct vision, never 
slips off the face; but, when removed immediately collapse, and may 
be worn with a guard as an eye-glass. Agents appoin.ed every- 
where.—Patentee, ANDERSON, High- -street, Gravesend, Kent. 


LLSOPP’S EAST INDIA, PALE, and 
other BURTON ALES.—The public is respectfully informed 
the Ales of this season's brewings are now ready for delivery, and 
may be obtained genuine in easks of 18 gallons and upwards, either 
singly or in any quantity, at their respective stores, az under, where 
also a list of the bottlers may be had:—The Brewery, Burton-on- 
Trent; 41, King William-street, City, London; Cook-street, Liverpool; 
Pligh-s:reet Birmingham ; the Exchange, Manchester; Royal Brewery, 
Dudley; 33, Virginia-street, Glasgow. 
> Ee = " . > ~ > 
ONES’S £4 4s. SILVER LEVER 
WATCHES, and £10 10s. GOLD LEVERS. at the Manufactory, 
338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, are warranted not to vary more 
than half a minute p r week. The great reduction of price sets aside 
all rivairy, either ot the Swics manufacturers or any other house, for 
those advertised at lower prices are foreign work. On rec ipt ofa Post- 
office Order, payabie to JOHN JONES, tor £4 5s., one will be sent free. 


Jones's Sketch of Watchwork, free for ee rR ts 
MILLINERY 
































ONNETS. — PARISIAN 
DEPOT.—To Cash Purchasers, wishing to avoid the charges 
of private Milliners.—The richest Genoa Silk Velvet Bonnets, Une 
Guinea each, in all colours. French Satin, Ducape, Crape, Felt, and 
Straw Bonnets, equally cheap; and the fashion, style, &c., cannot be 
surpassed. Also, the largest Stock in London to select from. For 
Cashonly. At Cranbourn House, No. 39, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square. Proprietors, E. WOOKEY and COMPANY. 
S TAGG and MANTLE, 1, 2, and 3, Leices- 
ter-square, respectfully acquaint their patrons and the public 
generally that their STOCK of SILKS, shawls, French merioos, Ca h- 
meres, embroidered robes, Coburg, alpaca, and Llama cloths, ribands, 
lace, hosiery, gioves, &c., is immensely large, and well worthy the at- 
tention of these who are about to purchase. Circumstances in cen- 
nexion with the late Great Exhibition have afforded unusual cppor- 
tunities for purchasing goods of peculiar merit. The Cloak and Mantle 
department has long been extensively patronised—a selection can be 
made from reg ards of 1000. The well-known character of this Esta- 
P and Li of quality combined preclude 
the necessity ‘for further comment.—STAGG and MANTLE, silk- 
mercers and linendrapers, 1. 2, and 3. Leicester-square. 

N EW FASHIONS.—New Costumes, New 
pt Cloaks for the WINTER.—HY. COOK and co. most respect- 
fully to their and disti h trons that they 
have just returned from Paris; and, upon the occasion of the re-open- 
ing of their spacious Show-rooms, they have this season made unusual 
exertions to produce such a collection of CLOAKS, Bonnets, Caps, 
Head-dresses, Coiffures, Collars, Evening Dresses, Berthes, &c., as, in 
style, material, and variety, should be worthy of their approbation ; 
which, in accordance with the a of the times, they are offering at 
prices so moderate as to satisfy the most economical. They earnestly 
solicit a visit to their Cloak and Millinery Saloon, which abounds with 
noveities possessing unusual attractions.—Hy. Cook and Co., Parisian 
and Family Mourning Warehouse, 246, Regent-street. 


Ta o . 
RATUITOUS PRESENTATION.—A series 
of ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed in Paris by the most 
eminent artistes, illustrating the novel elegances in the mode of the 
present winter season in Mantles, Dresses, and Millinery Costume, are 
now ready for distribution, and will be forwarded upon request, post 
free, to the nobility and heads of families only. These drawings are 
executed exclusively for the London General Mourning Warehouse, 
and the mantles, gilets, and millinery made from them will be found 
to surpass in style all former productions. The Salons are now re- 
plete with some perfectly New Manties, beautiful specimens of the 
Parisian modes in velvet, &c.; and elegant models adapted for dis- 
tinguished wear, or those for general utility, may be seen in the most 
protuse variety, at the LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAKE- 
HOUSE, Nos. 247, 249, and 251, Regent- Street. 


“ES GILETS, about which so much has been 


said by the press in its remarks upon the proposed alterations 
in Ladies’ Costume, are made up according to the best authority, stu- 
diously suited to the requirements of the season, for promenade or 
dinner costume, at JAY'S.—Families requiring MOURNING AP- 
PAREL are respectfully informed that the immense business trans- 
acted at the LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
enables the proprietor to purchase his supplies directly from the manu- 
facturers. The saving thus effected will guarantee to all who may 
honour this Establishment with their patronage the most advan- 
tageous terms.—JAY'S LONDON GENEKAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, Nos. 247, 249, 251, Regent-street. 
DID x . 
LENE — bs) ‘ARCH. —The 
respectfully requested make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT DOUBLE- REFINED 1 POWDER STARCH, which for do- 
mestic use now stands unrivall 
Testimonial from the Lady Mayoress of London. 
“The Lady Mayoress begs to thank Messrs Pantin and Turner for 
a box of Glenfield Patent Doubie-refined Powder Starch, manu- 
factured by Mr Wotherspoon, of Glasgow. The laundress has reported 
the Starch to be of very superior quality, and the Lady Mayoress will 
have much pleasure in recommending it.”—Mansion Honse, July 31. 
1849. 
Sold Wholesale, in London, by Messrs Pantin and Turner; 
Brothers; Charles C B Williams; Croft and 
and Co; Twelvetrees Brothers and Mr Smelli 
AGENTS WANTED: apply to Mr R WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dun- 


lop-street, Glasgow 
“The Great 
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ORD’s EUREKA SHIRTS.— 
Exhibition has produced a multitude of novelties which have 
alternately delighted and astonished the world. How many of these 
will survive for any practical purpose is a question. It is another 
question if any one of them will bring half the practical comfort of a 
good shirt. Mr Ferd, of the Strand, has an invention of this kind, 
which is a material improvement upon the old plans, and for positive 
enjoyment is worth TR OS a of the marvels of the huge 
building in Hyde-park.”’ 

Ford's Eureka Shirts are “ t sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can 
therefore be obtained only at 185, Strand. re made in two 
qualities, the first of which is 40s the half dozen, ape: the second 
quality 30s the | half (dozen. The list of prices, containing an Illus- 
tration, w' for + sent per post free.— 
RICHARD FORD, 185, 


HIRTS.—PATTERNS of the new coloured 
h SHIRTLNGS, in every variety of colour, and upwards of 300 
different styles, for making FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, sent per post, 
free, on the receipt of six stamps. Price 27s the half dozen.—RICHARD 
FORD, 185, Strand, London. 


ORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS and FORD’S 
EUREKA SHIRT-COLLARS are not sold vy apy hosiers or 
drapers, and can therefore be obtained only at 185, Strand. 
The Collars possess an improved methed of fastening, which 
entirely dispenses with the use of strings, loops, or elastic contri- 
vances, adapted to any size, suitable for once or twice round cravats. 
May be had in three diffe: — pogeey and either rounded or poiuted. 
Price Ils 6d per dozen. Two, as samples, sent post free on receipt of 
28 postage stamps.—RIC HARD FORD, 185, Strand, London. 


[SDISFENSABLE in EVERY FAMILY.— 
MARKWICK’s PATENT PRIZE MEDAL RESPIRATORS, 28 6d 
each; Chest Protectors, Gout Socks, Knee Caps, &c, for Kheumatism, 
Lumbago Bands, Shoe Socks, Warm ‘jloves, &c, and Spongie Piline 
Poultice, declared by Mr Leadam, surgeon tothe Great Grimsby Docks, 
“to surpass any one article used by him during the last 30 years,” 
have effected most extraordinary cures, and giver’ unparalleled com- 
fort. Sold by chemists; and. by ROGERS and Co., 137, Strand. Whole- 
sale at A. MARKWICK and CO.’s, 32, King William-street, City. 


7) 7 

1OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH, price 

2s 6d.—Patronised by her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert.—_Mr HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM, for 
stopping decayed teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the 
tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
hardens into a white enamel; it will remain in the tooth many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further progress 
of decay, and is far superior to anything ever before used, as it will 
never become discoloured in the tooth. All persons use it themselves 
with ease, as full directions are enclosed. Prepared only by Mr. 
HowAkD, Sarg Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover-square. who 
will send it into Me country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Re- 
gent-street; Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Butler, 4, 
Cheapside; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; and all medicine venders in the 
kingdom. Price 2s6d. Mr Howard continues to supply the loss of 
teeth on his new system of Self-Adhesion without springs or wires. 
This method does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or 




















any painful operation whatever. 17, George-street, Hanover-squaie, 
Athome from 10till 5. : 





REEVES MOIST WATER-COLOURS, 
ted to keep in any climate. a their Colours in Cakes, 
and pure hogy Lead gro as ww used by all artists.— 


IR-GUNS and AIR-CANES, for Shooting 


rabbits, rooke, sea-fowl, &c., with bail, small birds with 
shot, fish with harpoons and line. Prices from 65s., —- and appa- 
ratus eomplete.—REILLY, Gunmaker, New Oxford-street. 


F YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 
name and county to the Lincoln’s-Inn Heraldic Office, Great Turn- 
mone ae} sInn. Fee for searching 
} crest engraved on stone, 8s 6d; 
hoses, £1 ls; arms of cities. colleges, &c., sk 
HENRY SALT. Observe, LINGOLN'S- INN HERALDIC OFFICE. 


LASTIC BANDAGE.—BAILEY’S nope 
BANDAGE is soft, it increases “oe a ieee os 
comfort to the parts requiring bandages. sath the 

post, 6d and 7d per yard. Also, his Potent | Blastio Stockings, knee- 

caps, socks, hunting-belts, trusses, crutches, spinal stays, and every- 
thine for the relief of the afflicted. Copy the address—H. BAILEY, 
418, Oxford-street, London. Surgeons supplied. 


AIk MEMENTOS.—ARTIST in HAIR.— 
‘WDNEY sends to Ladies resident in any ere “4 the King- 

dom a BOOK of SPECIMENS for twe postage s' a ge also beau- 
tly mounts in fine gol Hair Bracelets, 

chi the m ost moderate. —DEWD- 


NEY, 172, FE CHURCH-STREET, mdon. 


RiISTS in HAIR and MOURNING 
JEWELLERY.—The Nobility and Gentry are solicited to in- 
spect the newest and most extensive stock of Ornaments in Hair and 
Mourning Jewellery, at TESSIER and SON’S, 33, Conduit-street, 
Bond-street; and 32, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square a- 
nufacturing every article on their own premises enables them to 
effect a saving of 25 per cent. to their customers. An assortment for 
inspection sent to any of the country Mourning Orders exe- 
cuted with the greatest economy and expedition. 


ICHARD ATKINSON and CO., IRISH 
POPLIN MANUFACTURERS to the yg pe bd Royal 

Highness the Duchess of Kent, his E the Lord. 
&c.—Atkinson and Co. beg respectfully to acquaint the ae and 
gentry of Great Britain, that they transmit SPECIMENS 
tion per post free, and any Poplin orders are sent free 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Plymouth, 
whence they are forwarded as addressed without any delay, and at 
the risk of Atkin‘on and Co, 41, College-green, Dublin. 


ETCALFE and COS NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES,—The Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly into the divisions, and cleanses them in the most 
extraord'nary manner; hairs never come loose; 1s. Peculiarly pene- 
trating Hair-brushes, with the durable enblenched Russia bristles, 
which will mot soften like common hair. Improved Clothes-brush, 
toat cleans harmlessly in one-third the time. An immense Stock of 
genuine unbleached Smyrna Sponges, at METCALFE, BINGLEY, and 
CO.'S only Establish 130B, O: t , one door from Holles- 
street. —Motcalfe’s A)kaline Teoth- rn 28 per box. 





























RESS SHIRTS, for Evening Parties, &c., 

at 7s 6d, 10s 6d, and 12s6deach. A variety of the newest 

patterns kept ready for immediate use. Long cloth shirts, Six for 

3ls 6d, 37s 6d, and 438.—H. 8. HIRD, 363, Oxford-street, four doors 
from the Pantheon, and directly opposite the Princess's Theatre. 


> [a1 . 
| ODGERS’S IMPROVED SHIRTS.— 
) 3ls 6d and 37s 6d the Half Dozen; combining the highest de- 
gree of excellence at the smallest cost. Satisfaction is(as usual) gua- 
ranteed, or the money returned. 

Printed priced lists, with full particulars, directions for self-mea- 
surement. and, if required, patterns of the new Cueniet Shirts, a 
an and 31s 6d the Half Dozen, gratis and post free to all parts of 

om. 


RODGERS and CO., Improved Shirt Makers, 59, ST. MARTIN’S- 
LANE, Charing-cross, London. Established Sixty Years. Boys’ 
Shirts in all sizes. 


HOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.—'hese 
Needles have been celebrated for the last half-century, and are 
unsurpassed in They are factured of the best spring 
steel, have highly-finished taper oalats, and perfectly burnished drilled 
eyes. Sold in papers, and in every variety of fancy boxes and cases 
adapted for presents, by Owen, 98 Oxford-street ; Millikin, 161, Strand; 
Looker, 42, Leadenhall-si reet, City; and by many drapers. “ Thomas 
Boulton, manufacturer,” London,” on each paper. 


6. UTLERY for CHRISTMAS.—DEANES, 
London- ~bridge. Established 1700 —DEANE, DRAY, and CO., 
having made extensive purchases at the Great Exhibition, inciading 
the splendid case of Messrs. Rodgers and Sons, beg to announce that 
they have removed the same to their premises, « William-street, 
where they have now on show an elaborate and enparel eled display 
vs every garg of CUTLERY, including several rare and costly 
imens. An early inspection of their stock is respectfully solicited, 
comprising, in addition to the above, electro plate, lamps, papier ma- 
ehé tea-trays, Exhibition prize stoves, fenders, and fire-irons, hae 
every article of ir 'y and h Detailed may 
be had on application.» or free by post. — DRaY, and Co. 
(opening to the Monument}, London-bridge 


ATENT VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
—JOHN MAPLE, 145, 146,and 147, Tottenham Court-road, 
begs to invite families furnishing, before they purchase Carpets, te 
inspect his immense Stock of this very superior description of Car- 
peting, which surpasses every other in durabili:y, economy, and 
style, some of the patterns selected by her Majesty being very hand- 
some, and about half the price of Brussels. In the same Show- 
ms are to seen every other description of Carpet, as well 
as the largest assortment of modern Household Furniture in the 
world; one Show-Room alone, in which are Bedsteads and Bedding, 
being 200 feet long.. JOHN MAPLE, 146, 146, and 147, Tottenham 
Court-road. and 1,3, and 3, Tottenkham-place. 


~ 7 . 
LEGANT TOILET REQUISITES.—ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally 
ciated for creating and sustaining luxuriant tresses ROWLANDS. 
KALYDOR is a preparation of unp efficacy in 
beautifying the skin and complexion; and ROWLANBS’ P ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, is invaluable for its beautifying and preservative 
effects on the teeth and gums. patronage of Royalty aye gem 
Europes, and t received of their 
efficacy, afford the best and surest proof of their merits. Beware of 
spurious imitatiens. The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ Rowlands’ " preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. 
—Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by ehemists and 
perfumers. 


RRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New- 
‘oad, London.—MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
ME DICINE. —None are genuine unless they come direct trom the Col- 
lege, as above, with the words “ Morison’s Universal Medicines " en- 
graved on the Government stamp. See List of duly authorised agents. 
This caution is highly necessary. No chemists or druggists are au- 
thorised to sell Morison’s Pilis.—(Signed) MORISON & CO., Hygeists. 
STHMA, COUGHS, and COLDS.—One 
of Dr. LOCOCK’ 'S PULMONIC WAFERS allowed to dissolve 
in the mouth immediately relieves the most violent Asthma, Cough 
or Cold, and , protects weak lungs from all the irritation of fogs and 
frost. They have a pleasant taste. To singers and public speakers 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voices. Price 
is 1gd, 2s 9d, and Ils per box. Sold by all druggists ; aleo Dr. Lo- 
cock's Female Wafers—the best medicine for femaies.—Full directions 
with every box. 
NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDIGINE. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD CU ant INDIGESTION, CONSTI- 
PATION, NERVOUSNESS, BILIOUSNESS, liver complaint, 
hemorrhoidal affections, | diarrhoea, acidity, | rheumatism, gout, heart- 
burn, flatulency, op eruption of the 
skin, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at sea, and under 
all other circumstances ; debility in the aged as well as in infants, 
low ed fits, spasms, cramps, ysis, &c. DU ad : on 
0.5 , New Bond-street, London. 74 few out of — 
Cure No. 71. of dyspepsia: from the Right Hon the Lord Stuart de 
Decies:—“* I have derived considerable benefit from your Food, 
and consider it due to yourselves and the public to author- 
ive the publication of these lines. Stuart de Decies.’’ Cure No. 
49,882: ‘ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomitiogs, have been removed by Du Barry's ex- 
cellent food. Maria Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure 
No. 180: ‘Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, indiges- 
tion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectually 
cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time, and it has quite 
sweetened my or temper. W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Ti- 
verton.”” Cure No. 4208: ‘ Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, de- 
bility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which mv servant had 
consulted the advice of many, have been effectually removed by 
Du Barry's delicious Food in a very short time. I shall be 
happy to answer any inquiries. Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlingto 
Rectory, Norfolk.’’ Cure No. 1609: * Three years’ excessive nervous- 
nes, with pains in my neck amd left arm, and general debility, 
which rendered my life very miserable, has been radically re- 
moved by Du Barry’s Food. Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of . 
Skibberecn.”” —Copies of testimonials of 50,000 cures (including those 
of Major-General Thomas King, Drs Ure, Shorland, and Harvey) 
gratis. In London are agents—Fortnum, Mason, and Co, 182, Piccadilly, 
Purveyors to her Majesty the Queen; Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent- 
street: also at 60, Gracechurch-street; 49, Bishopsgate-street Within; 4, 
Cheapside; 330 and 451, Strand; Barclay ; Edwards; Sutton; Han- 
nay, 63, Oxford-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; and through all 
respectable grocers, chemists, and medicine vendors. In canisters 
suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions—| Ib, 
2: 9d; 21b, 4s 6d; Sib, 11s; 121b, 22%. Super-refined, 51b, 228; 101b, 
338 rh. 101b and 121b carriage free to the end of rail ou receipt 
of Post-office order —DU BARRY and CO, 1/7, New Bend-street, 
London, sole importers, without whose seal no canister can)» 
genuine. Beware of Spurious Imitations. 









































LONDON : Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WiL- 
LIAM LITTLE, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SATURDAY, Nov. 29, 1861 
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ON ORIENTAL TRAVELLERS. 
—~>- 

I propose to discourse here, for a little while, on a body of 
men whose works form a staple ingredient in the supply of 
literary food consumed by our friend the “reading public.” 
Every now and then a young gentleman returns from Greece or 
Egypt, with a beard and an M.S. In a week or two, the new 
journal: of Travels in the East is announced, and a new “ oriental 
traveller” takes his place among the “ wise men” who have pre- 
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| useful information—sometimes the perfumes and ointment, the 


ceded him. The title has become as habitual and familiar as that | representative abroad—how each school’s disciple brings home his 
of “commercial traveller ;” it denotes a higher order of “bag- | own views of the East. Let us take the opportunity of examining 
men ”—one whose carpet-bag has accompanied him beyond the | a few of the works of these gentlemen, apropos of the cheap issue 
highways of civilisation, and who bears samples of the products | of “Eothen,” (Longman’s Edition,) the most popular of them 
of the lands of the rising sun. All sorts of riches are brought | all—a book which everybody has read, and which everybody will 
home by the gallant fellows—sometimes “ stuffs,” in the way of | be glad to recur to. 

I know the oriental traveller of old, and have seen him in his 
myrtle and frankincense, of sentiment—sometimes relics, and | glory. I have heard him hold forth on ancient architecture, at a 
beads of devotion—sometimes the gay garments of buffoonery. | dinner at Athens—I have met him trotting along on horseback in 
It is curious to see how each school of thinkers at home sends its | the lanes near Beyrout—I have seen him drinking bottled stout 
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A STREET IN CONSTANTINOPLE, WITH THE FOUNTAIN AND MOSQUE OF SULTAN ACHMET.—DRAWN BY THOMAS ALLOM, 


{and very good bottled stout) at a little village in the plains of 
Smyrna—lI have stood with him, and seen the caravan pass over 
the Camel’s Bridge, in the last-mentioned town, and heard the 
jingle of the bells, as the motley-coloured crew, with their camels 
and their freight, in all their picturesqueness, disorder, seediness, 
and tawdriness, passed away by the cypress-grove towards the 
heart of the old countries. I sympathise with the wanderer when 
he will speak honestly—though, of course, I laugh at the rap- 


tures of Higg, who pretends to find perfume in the odour of | variation of the word “harem”—who is too punctilious in 
a dead camel, rather than not be enchanted with everything | writing Al Raschid as the name of an old friend, the good 
oriental; while, on the*other hand, I equally despise Snigg, | Haroun Alraschid. These are various forms of the absurdities 
who goes upon the sneering principle, and mixes muddy satire | which are patronised by what fanatics call the “weaker brethren ;” 
with the waters of the old Nile. I pleasantly laugh, also, | they journey to the East, but iustead of orient pearls, genuine 
at the youth who will be determinedly critical about the | —they give us, paste. 

spelling of words, who tortures me to perplexity as to “ nar- It is asad thing to reflect on, that, with regard to the East, 


| guile,” “nargilly,” or “nargileh;” who has discovered a new | Europe's honeymoon of travelling is over. Pleasure she may 
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have—but no more rapture. The East has no more that sublime 
veil of mystery round her which she had for our ancestors. We 
don’t gather round the pilgrim to gaze with reverence on the 
shell in his hat—to touch his palm-branch—-to listen to his 
wonderful stories. We ask him when he left Alexandria in the 
steamer, and we know that he left his curiosities at the Custom- 
house. We are perfectly acquainted with the “natural pro- 
ductions” of the lases he has visited ; we have caught leviathan, 
and sent him to the Zoological Gardens. How different the 
position of our modern from our first oriental traveller! Picture 
to yourself old Sir John de Mandeville! Leaving his native 
St. Albans, he resolves to explore the regions of wonders. In 
1332 the knight wandered away—he travelled for thirty years— 
he returned, and was known as Sir John of the Beard—and it 
must have been a beard to attract so much notice in those days. He 
tells us of “eels thirty feet long,” and “men of evil colour, yellow 
and green.” The old gentleman was under the impression that 
Rhodes was five hundred miles from Cyprus. Of the island of 
Lango he tells us that it contained “ Ypocras, the king’s daughter, 
in the manner of a dragon, who is one hundred feet long. Some 
say,” he goes on, “that she shall dwell so until the time that a 
knight come that is hardy enough to kiss her mouth, and then 
she shall turn again to her own kind, and be a woman.” It must 
be added, however, that he proceeds to say, “I have not seen 
her.” And further on he gives us a vegetable to match the 
zoological miracle. ‘In Egypt,” he says, “men fynden long 
apples to sell, and clep them apples of Paradys, and they be right 
sweet, and of good savour. And though they cut them in never 
so many parties—evermore you shall find in the myddes the 
figure of the Holy Cross.” 

Not so false, Sir John !—we may exclaim—not so false, at all 
events, Sir John, to you! For in Sir John’s age, cut where you 
liked—the poetry, the social life, the public policy—you would 
find the figure of the Holy Cross at the heart of it. 

So, the knight jogs along, in his stiff, quaint style—a style like 
the cumbrous armour of his day. He dismisses one valley in a 
phrase with, “This vale is all full of devils, and hath been 
always.” He returned to Europe, a grave, bearded, brown old 
knight—grumbled at the state of the age—says Fuller, being 
wont to say, Virtus cessat, Ecclesia calcatur, Clerus errat, Demon 
regnat, Simonia dominatur ; till, dying at Liege, he escaped from 
the formidable list of evils, all at once. Let us kindly remember 
our first Oriental Traveller ! 

Our first in one sense—that is, of the list of English gentlemen 
travelling to consider and to know—a genuine traveller, as distinct 
from pilgrim or crusader—though these were fine, brave men in 
their day. But ourfirst modern oriental traveller, acute, picturesque, 
adventurous, was a different person altogether. Turn to the days 
of Pope and Addison, and make your bow to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague! In her letters we have the East viewed by European 
light, in a style quite perfect of its kind—elegant, acute, vivacious, 
with a dash of pedantry—what you may call a Bloomer literary 
style, such as women not uncommonly write—a semi-masculine 
ornamental garb. Her ladyship cleared away many absurdities 
of opinion about the East, and got a great insight into the domestic 
relations of the Constantinople society. She is a perfect con- 
noisseur in the Turkish dress, and writes with the same freedom on 
Turkish morals. “The Turkish ladies do not commit one sin the 
less for not being Christians,” says she, in her epigrammatic way. 
And she observes, in contradistinction to preceding travellers, 
that they (the Turkish ladies) have, in reality, more freedom than 
the English have—a remark which would seem to be borne 
out by the observations, in our day, of Mr. Urquhart, who lived 
in Turkey long. Lady Montague’s letters contain some capital 
descriptions—and she never softens colour—we may look on her 
as the Eve (though I fear she would have sneered at that name) 
—the Eve, or mother of modern travellers in the East. She 
kept those bright eyes of hers open to all that was going on 
about her, and spoke with entire sincerity what she thought— 
two most necessary and uncommon qualifications for a traveller. 

Our business, in this article, is not to deal with the travellers 
for purposes of political and antiquarian inquiry. I shall not ask 
whether the Sphinx is a female, or what is the state of the Syrian 
silk trade. The camel may shamble along with his load of 
mulberry leaves unnoticed, unless some touch of human sympathy 
be awakened by him. It is with men as men, travelling for 
pleasure or sentiment, and looking with human eyes, that I at 
present busy myself. I heartily honour Belzoni (I have drunk 
his health in Antiparos); I have tried to read Wilkinson ; but, 
with these luminaries I have nothing at present to do. I occa- 
sionally consult Gell, and occasionally Christopher Wordsworth ; 
but this is not the time to inquire whether the Parthenon was 
originally coloured, or who was the architect of the graceful 
little Temple of the Winds in its vicinity ; still less shall I meddle 
with the records of diplomacy, or what Thackeray calls the 
“ treaty of Kabobanople.” With-the proceedings of Lord Pon- 
sonby, and the exploits of Grivas, we have no business here. 

To resume :—Everybody remembers what a fresh impulse was 
given to our curiosity about the East, by the writings of Byron. 
The East was one of England’s attachments when she awoke at 
the end of ‘the last century, and found that she had turned out 
half-a-dozen men of genius in a batch. Scott’s harp charmed her 
into the halls of feudalism; Byron succeeded to him, and called 
her into the divans of the Osmanlee. The “Corsair,” the 
“ Giaour,” the “ Bride of Abydos,” brought oriental figures into 
our drawing-rooms to be wondered at, and loved, and worshipped. 
The favourite ideal of a youth of imagination, in those days, was 
a Fatima or Leila, with elmond-shaped eyes of lustrous black, and 
with the figure of a palm-tree. Every pretty girl became “a 
gazelle,” and no tobacco was so popular as Latakia. The “yataghan ” 
was a favourite instrument among dilettanti warriors. The effect 
was perfectly oriental—it was of the same character as that of 
opium. In Byron’s time, one oriental work was published which 
I am glad to mention; it seems to be neglected unjustly at pre- 
sent, but one of these days it will, I hope, see the light in a cheap 
form, and regain its old reputation. I allude to Hope’s Anastasius. 
Who that has read that admirable romance will ever forget the 
subtle, vain young Greek; the “old consul, who could not see 
an inch before his nose—and that was a snub one !”—the moving 
pictures of oriental life in its heat, its colour, its vivacity, its 
variety—the hum of war, the murmur of trade—the shadow 
thrown over all by the antiquity among the ruins of which this 
life goes on?—And in noticing books that have reflected the East 
to us, let the memory of our boyhood make us say a word of 
Lalla Rookh—that most wonderful ballet/ We will not forget 
the wit, the gay redundancy of fancy, the silver charm of music 
in this poem of Moore’s (admirable for the outside of oriental life) 
-—though the little of pure Nature in his work be sect in what is 
artificial—visible only dimly in it—like the drops of water inside 
the crystal which excited the epigrams of Claudian. 


But it is time to be coming to our more immediate con- 
temporaries. The Byronic orientalism paled away gradually ; the 


Juin id the most un-romantic of all great poems. Keats 
it down on the floor in a rage. All Byron’s giaours and 
rant compared with its sense, its piercing insight, 
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Bulwer, was the first striking effect of the Byronic reaction in 
popular literature. Peacock had felicitously ridiculed the worst 
Byronisms in his satirical romances before ; Shelley and Words- 
worth were slowly diffusing an opposite spirit also: but “ Pelham” 
—(a capital novel, irrespective of its purport)—gave our youth a 
fresh ideal. Pelhamism became a creed on its own account ; 
there was now a certain gay worldliness and common-sense 
dominant, instead of the old passion and romanticism. A few 
young gentlemen began to whisper that Scott was “slow”—and 
the pungent, exciting, dazzling school of literature began its 
course. 

Eastern literature—if the expression may be permitted—varied, 
of course, with these changes. We were not now deluged with 
tales about “ yataghans,” nor was the gentle gazelle worked to 
death, as of old. Instead of the oriental passionate school, we 
had two schools, into one or other of which each “ oriental tra- 
veller” may be, with considerable accuracy, allotted. One of 
these was the Sentimental; the other the Humorous.—(To be 
sure, there are plenty of travellers who are neither—but with 
these I have nothing to do.) These two classes of travellers may, 
by a slight stretch of fancy, be compared to the two great classes 
of the olden day.—The Sentimentalist is a modern Pilgrim ; the 
Humorist a comic Crusader ! 

The Sentimentalist visits the East full of reverence for its 
Past. He is tinged with a gentle melancholy among its ruins, 
and “doth to the moon complain,” like the owl in Gray. He 
sees in the oriental life the realisation of the pictures of manners 
in the “Arabian Nights.” He delights in the bazaars, in the 
gleam of the Bosphorus, in the waving of the palm, in the 
tinkling of the camel’s bell. But chiefly he loves to mourn 
uneasily among the ruins of the old times. For, after all, your 
“vyataghans” and your “turbans” are things of to-day compared 
with the dark, gaunt, dead relics of Egypt. The Sentimentalist 
is disposed to sympathise with the East, thoroughly. He is 
tolerant of mosquitos, and mal-odorous spots, and extortion, and 
cruelty, and crime even, perhaps; he knows that he is free of 
Europe, has got rid of ten-pounders, and Radical newspapers, and 
is in a land of mysticism and romance. 

Mr. Disraeli is one of the travellers of this class, and one of 
the earliest we have to notice here. Does not “ Contarini 
Fleming” open thus: “ Wandering on those deserts of Africa, 
which border the Erythraan Sea, I came to the Nile” 

To be sure, the simple phrase, “Red Sea,” sufficed for the 
translators of the Bible, but “Erythrean” gives a certain mag- 
nificence which the simpler adjective wants. Then, Mr. Disraeli 
invokes destiny in the desert. Nothing can equal his sadness on 
this occasion. We have further evidence of his love of the East 
in the “Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” than which title no title was 
ever more appropriate. ‘‘ Wondrous,” indeed, the work is—being 
written, to begin with, in a style which is neither verse nor prose 
—which abandons the constraint of prose, without rising into 
music—a style, reading like the rhymeless rhythm of “Queen 
Mab,” robbed of its melody. But it is full of capital stuff—of 
vivid, gorgeous action and spirit—though it is not equal to his 
other Eastern tale, the “ Rise of Lokander.” And neither of them 
are equal to his later work, “Tancred,” the Eastern parts of 
which (exhibiting the Sentimental school in its most efflorescent 
state) are done with a very effective, stately grandeur—as rhe- 
toric, perhaps unequalled altogether. But, indeed, what rhetoric 
was not required to carry out such an idea as that of the journey 
of a mediocre young English peer—in a yacht—attended by ser- 
vants, to kneel all night at the Holy Sepulchre! It needed great 
power to save the whole work from being ridiculous and profane. 

Lord Lindsay published, in 1838, “Letters on Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land.” Lord Lindsay is one of the sentimental 
travellers. His work is more than sentimental—it is devout. 
And there is about it a freshness and healthiness—a manly, joyous 
good-nature, which gives a stamp of sincerity to all he says, and 
makes you respect it. He does not mope, as some of the school 
do ; his sigh is not lack-a-daisical. He does not bore you with his 
peculiar views—pours them out in a warm, hearty way—rhap- 
sodises, regrets, venerates—and then, presto! he is as homely as 
his neighbour, and speaks of an oriental functionary as a “jolly 
old cock !” 

Let us look at a sentence or two, for Lord Lindsay typifies 
the sentimentalist in politics. (And what people call “ Young 
England” is nothing but a knot of gentlemen who try to intro- 
duce sentiment into politics—to perfume the cotton, as it were !) 

“ The crescent is pale,” he says, “pale all over the East now.” 
This is pretty. 

Then his lordship is at Malta, and, of course, goes to see all 
possible relics of the old Knights of St. John. —/(The Governor, 
by-the-bye, has their grand-master's palace now, and they have 
balls there, and the dockyard people dance the Polka there. 
Tempora mutantur /) 

“One, the last survivor, I believe, of the old knights, a coun- 
tryman, too, of Bayard and Duguesclin, was pointed out to me— 
a poor, decrepit, feeble old man. Alas, alas!” (p. 23.) 

Well, it was a melancholy sight, Lord Lindsay. But, say dis- 
tinctly, do you regret the death of the Order, for the knight must 
have got feeble, anyhow? Better, surely, that the Order should 
have died than lived degenerate—lived, as it was doing, in an old 
age like that of Swift’s Struldbrug. It is true that that is a pity, 
too, but that was part of the whole movement of Europe. Why 
weep for yesterday’s roses? They belonged to yesterday ! 

He is speaking of the Obelisk of Amense, the “record of a 
daughter's love,” and has this graceful and fanciful remark, which 
reads like a sentence of Longfellow’s “ Hyperion :” 

“ Time surely read the inscription, and could not find it in his 
heart to strike.” 

“T never,” he says further on, “drive in a tent-pin without 
thinking of Jael and Sisera.” 

But here is a pretty “sigh ” indeed—quite a musical sigh. He 
has been speaking of Acre, and Ibrahim Pasha’s proceedings there, 
and exclaims—“ Ibrahim Pasha ! Ibrahim Pasha! why not a sigh 
for the olden day when the standard of England streamed from 
St. George-Mount, and the young knights stood and listened to 
Blondel’s lay ; but he that was to win on the morrow the honoured 
name of D’Acre, sat apart from his companions, watching the sun 
setting in the far West, where dwelt the lady of his love, his 
casque lying on the grass, and his steed feeding beside him.” 

This is a delightful picture, and one may sigh with propriety, 
as one thinks of the dead time and all that has passed away. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes gave the results of his sentimental travel, 
in the “ Palm Leaves,” published in 1844. He chose to embody 
his feelings in regard to the East, in verse. Thus, as we have 
Lord Lindsay for a pilgrim, we have Mr. Milnes for a troubadour. 
Let us take a stanza from the “Harem” :— 

“ Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 

Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves,— 

She lives a kind of faéry life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 

Unconscious of the outer strife 

That wears the palpitating hours!” 
Very pretty, indeed; but does Mr. M. mean this stanza to em- 
body his serious notice of woman’s life in the East? Is a woman 
| leading a faéry life, there, never having any strife with the other 
| wife? Is there no inner strife within the faéry walls? Does 
| Mr. Milnes imagine that any such system could produce a woman 
| like Wordsworth’s “ Phantom of Delight ?” 





The “ Mosque” is one of the best poems in the volume. It is 
pleasant to be reminded of the honest Mussulman, who, when 
prayers are due, will 

a Quietly the carpet spread, 

To Mekkah turn the humble head.” 
. Iremember once seeing—when going from Malta to Gibraltar 
—two worthy Turks come to the compass—ascertain the point of 
orthodoxy—perform their ablutions in little pewter basins, and 
tranquilly go through their devotions on the upper deck, in the 
sight of us all. I remember, too, how little Snogg laughed, and 
how much the most ridiculous of the two exhibitions Snogg’s 
laughter was. 

Mr. Warburton’s “The Crescent and the Cross” (published 
in 1845) may be classified on the whole as “sentimental ”— 
though the author shows a decided wish to be equally conspicuous 
for smartness. The style is brisk and lively, but there is a 
decided conventionalism both in feeling and expression through- 
out. One of the prettiest notions—is taken from Washington Irving. 

Turn now to a gay scarlet volume, glittering with gold. It 
was published in 1846. It is the “Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo,” by Michael Angelo Titmarsh. Here we have the 
Humorist ; the Crusader with the lance fluttering with the 
pennon of wit. Mr. Thackeray’s book was a protest against the 
Sentimental school—it was the voice of cultivated and satirical 
Europe crying woe to all the oriental Babylons. “Come forth 
here,” cries the crusader of comedy—‘“ I am come to break your 
enchantment. Your boasted houris in seraglios are poor little 
fat girls, very stupid and very miserable. I hear the musquitoes 
humming through that perfumed air of yours. That divine 
cloth of gold has bugs in it. Your splendour is very like Vaux- 
hall—like our Vauxhall in the day-time.” So shouts the Demo- 
critus of travellers—and his laughter echoes through the ruins. 

We none of us will forget in a hurry, I imagine, how that 
laughter woke up our sentimental souls. How capital the details 
of the voyage are—the mention of that cook “who used (with a 
touching affection) to send us locks of his hair in the soup !” 
Pleasant old “ Lieutenant Bundy,” too, remains for ever a family 
portrait in our rooms. 

It was a perfectly natural reaction—this reaction against the 
Sentimental school. It was the assertion of our common-sense, 
and our sharp English worldliness, and our social cultivations, 
and our commercial development, against the pretentious mystery 
and the ostentatious gaudiness of the East. “Reverence, if you 
like,” says Democritus, “any reverence that you feel/ But don't 
let us go about shamming enthusiasm, shamming regret ; let us 
be honest, at all events!” So he draws away the veil from 
Mokanna. “The life of the East is a life of brutes,” he says 
distinctly, and he introduces us to a Skinflint Bey, and takes the 
Ottoman humbug by the beard! He calls the Pyramids an 
“exaggeration of bricks,” and owns that they are very “big.” 
And our nature confesses that his laughter is healthy—differ from 
him how we may. 

And yet, and yet—I know not whether the sentiment of pathos 
be not more profoundly excited by touches in this humorous 
book, than by the direct wailings of the mourners of the past. 
When a genuine humorist grows serious, you are more impressed 
by him than any body else; just as you feel saddest when the 
gaiety of a dead friend is the thing which strikes on your memory. 
When Thackeray speaks half-contemptuously of “the dead coat- 
of-arms of the dead knights of the dead Order” at Malta, he 
touches you more than the graceful Antigone-like sorrow of Lord 
Lindsay. Look at the two following strange reflections :— 

“Think of the centuries during which these wonderful people 
(the Jews) have remained unchanged ; and how, from the days of 
Jacob downwards, they have believed and swindled.” 

“Of the race of Englishmen who come wondering ahout«the 
tomb of Socrates, do you think the majority would not have voted 
to hemlock him ?” 

What do our travellers say to the last query? It ought to 
teach them, at all events, not to profane that tomb with their 
autographs as they (the Yankee ones, particularly) are in the 
habit of doing. I know, from experience, that it is no pleasant 
sensation to be reminded at once, by the same spot—that Socrates 
is dead, and Mr. Snobkins still living ! 

And now we come to the work, apropos of which we have dis- 
cussed on these writers. “Eothen,” with its classic elegance of 
dignity—its frolic grace—its gentlemanly glancing satire, is before 
us again. According to the classification we have pursued—how 
shall we apportion “ Eothen?” It is poetic, tender, sentimental, 
and yet humorous and satirical. Of all the oriental books, none 
impresses one with a more entire conviction of its author's 
sincerity. He does not seem to have gone abroad either to 
support a cant or to destroy one. He does not leap into mysti- 
cism and bound back, like Lord Lindsay. All that Warburton 
does well, he does better. If he does not cut so deep as 
Thackeray, in satire, his weapon is brighter. It is observable, 
too, that he never loses his self-possession. He never forgets 
himself, in a rapture. He can always whistle his imagination 
back when it is in full swoop. One pictures him on his camel in 
the desert—moving along between the sand and the sun— 
saturated with the oriental life—yet always the self-possessed 
English gentleman, and ready to dismount, perfectly comme.il 
faut, in Pall Mall.. There is a graceful homeliness, too, with all 
his gravity and his poetry. If he has to introduce himself, it is 
with the easiest of bows. It is one of the best-bred styles—that of 
his book—I know. 

Everybody must remember the capital scene between the pasha 
and the ordinary English traveller, and the sulky dragoman. It 
is perfectly dramatic. The pasha is seated—a fine, flowery, 
orthodox, and old provincial pasha. 

Traveller (to his Dragoman). “ What on earth have you ‘been 
saying about London? The pasha will be taking me for a‘mere 
cockney. Have I not told you always to say that Zam from a 
branch of the family of Mudcombe Park, and that I am to be a 
magistrate for the county of Bedfordshire, only I’m not qualified, 
and that I should have been a deputy-lieutenant, if it had not 
been for the extraordinary conduct of Lord Mountpromise ?” 

The innocent, gentlemanly “snob” goes on, and the sulky 
dragoman, growing “liberal,” informs the pasha that this “ branch 
of Mudcombe,” this possible policeman of Bedfordshire, is recount- 
ing his titles. The whole scene is full of humorous dramatic life. 

“Kothen” has a cant to protest against, like most books. It 
protests against the cant of Utilitarianism, and the superstitions 
of our English conventional life. I sometimes think that he never 
gives his best qualities full play—that he is afraid of being thought 
to cant, too; that—to use a metaphor, from hawking again—his 
flight to heaven is impeded by the bells he wears—the appendages 
of ornamental life with which we are all adorned and impeded. 

But why particularise in treating of a book which is to be 
placed before us for two shillings? Of his chapter on the Dead 
Sea; of his account of the Plague; of his Sketches of Jerusalem ; 
it were easy to speak at length, and impossible to speak too 
highly. But it is time to draw to a conclusion. And “Who are 
you,” exclaims the reader, “who speak thus confidently of these 
worthy men? Show us your book, and let us have one fling at that!” 

I answer—varying the words—in the tone of brave old Knox, 
“Tama subject of this—orient—realm.” I know this style of 
book of old. While I write, memories of the Eastern life are 
about me. Those who write with charity should be judged with 
charity. That lesson, reader, we all owe to—the East. 





J. H. 
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THE PARROT OF THE BENCH. 
BY MAHMOUZ EFFENDI. 


“The Prince mingled in the crowd, but was astonished to perceive that 
they were all listening to a parrot, who, with his bright green coat, pragmatical 
eye, and consequential top-knot, had the air of a bird on excellent terms 
with himself.’"—Legend of Prince Ahmed Al Kamel. 


nu! eh! what’s that 
you say? ‘You don’t 
think THE Bencu 
such abad placeafter 
all?’ You! A pretty 
hard-hearted Inspec- 
tor of Prisons you’d 
make! Drench my 
feathers! I should 
just like to know 
what benevolent in- 

dividual or M. P. 

would or could bow 

to your opinion in 
the matter. What do 
you know about it ? 

Have you ever been 

a prisoner here your- 

self? ‘No.’ I thought 

not. Ofcourse you're 
now only what we 
call an ‘ outsider ?’ 

Yes, yes, [see ; you're 

some clerk, perhaps, 

in the Liverpool or 

Bristol Custom 

House, and you 

merely drop in here 

to take a bird’s-eye 
view, and show your 
sweetheart ——I pre- 
sume that young 
lady on your arm és your sweetheart.—Eh! eh! What’s that I 
hear? What does she say? ‘Pretty Polly,’ indeed! Now, don’t 
‘ Pretty Polly !’ me, ma'am, if you please, but simply attend to 
what I’m saying. Little girls should be seen and not heard. 

“You and your fond swain, ma’am, have, of course, merely 
dropped in here, into our Borough of CampsBE.t-Town, as 
Christians well may, to see with your own eyes what sort of a 
place Parliament has provided for no less than two hundred unfor- 
tunate defendants Eh! eh! what do you say, sir? you call 
‘em ‘debtors,’ not ‘defendants?’ Well, well, I stand corrected 
(on my perch), and I'll readily say unfortunate debtors, if you 
particularly prefer that term. Anything to oblige 

“« What's o'clock ?’—Don’t ‘ what’s o'clock’ me, ma’am ; don’t 
think to curry favour with me by such soft sawder. Just now 
you bawled out ‘ Pretty Polly. No more of that, if you please. 
D’ye think I’m one of your common parrots, to be talked to in 
that strain? Not I, indeed! Just ask my good master ; there he 
stands, as hot as his own gridiron, at the door of the Pusiic 
KitcHEN—we ’ve got a kitchen, you see, as well as the fine fellows 
at the Reform Club—just ask my master, I say, whether I’m a 
common parrot, and he'll astonish your weak nerves in a twinkling. 
He don’t think ‘small beer’ of me, I can tell you, nor ought he. 
So, I beg, ma’am, once for all, that neither your beau nor you 
interrupt and insult me by bawling out again (as you have done) 
* What's o'clock ?’ and ‘ Pretty Polly!’ or any such stuff. 

‘Master and Ff, as you may perceive by our stew-pans and 
tureens, and plates and dishes, know a mystery or two in 
the art of cooking. Master wasn’t born yesterday, and there’s 
nothing green about me but my feathers. None even of your 
corporation cooks in the provinces can make a potage & la skillie 
as we do here. Ah! by my beak! there’s not a little science 
required to do that, I can assure you. Step in and taste it. 

“What's that you say? 

“Hi! hi! ‘Any skillie is good enough for prisoners, or even 
for debtors,’ is it? That’s your opinion. You’re at it again; 
you will harp upon that. ‘Debtors!’ Ha! ha! you’re very 
virtuous, you are; you never get into debt; of course not. 
You never will. You'll never become a prisoner, or even 
a defendant. Catch a weasel asleep. You'll never run into 
debt. Oh, no! You'll ‘bestride the world like a Colossus.’ 
You ‘ll command circumstances, and so will all your family. No 
doubt they ’re a bright set ; of course they are. Some people’s 
geese are always swans. You and all your kith and kin remember 
the fable of the bundle of sticks: who doesn’t? But for all that, 
blight may affect fruit—tenants may not pay rent—a bad harvest 
may happen—doubtful debts will be discovered—old ocean may 
swallow up ships— fire may destroy ledgers as well as lodgings— 
bankers may fail, and a thousand such interesting incidents 
occur, which, I dare say, you and that young lady little think of 
when you meet in the moonlight alone. All is sure to go well 
with you, of course. You’re to be particularly favoured by 
Destiny. You’re not always to be a clerk in the Custom House. 
Oh, no! CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER wouldn't be much too 
high for you, would it ? 

“But if things do go badly, you can always take an excellent 
situation. ‘Take’ is the term, of course. First catch your fish. 
‘ An advertisement in the Times always brings employment.’ Does 
it? Don’t lay that flattering unction to your soul. A second 
advertisement would be sure to do so! You tell that young 
lady so (I know you do); and, poor little thing, in her inex- 
perience—I won't be rude enough to say ignorance—she believes 
you. She fancies you know the world well enough, and more 
than enough. She thinks you are at least out of the range of all 
those horrid, heart-breaking, ruinous Chancery suits she now and 
then reads about in Carrenter’s Tracts, The lawyers know 
better than that, though, in Lincoln’s Inn—and so do I. I tell 
you, sir, that the whole path of life is strewed, as it were, with 
parchment gunpowder (I like similes), and that any pettifogger 
can at any time fire the train and scorch up you or me, and 

“You ‘don’t think so!’ You don’t think so! Rich again, my 
young ignoramus. I thought as you do once, before I left Africa 
for England. There’s some difference between this melancholy 
Sprke IstanpD and our jolly Lrserta, I can tell you; and there 
are such things as black minds in some places, as well as black 
bodies in other places, which I forbear to mention. Experientia 
docet. I hope my Latin’s not thrown away upon you. Petti- 
fogging lawyers can stir up clients to do anything. You say they 
can't. I say they can. Well, well, if I am ‘ but a parrot’ (I 
heard you muttering that), you’re a goose. Why should you 
escape? Listen to me. 

“Ah, ah! notwithstanding my pedigree and talent, a ‘ gent. 
one, etc.,’ once managed to make, yes, even me the subject of an 
action of trover! Well, I can afford to laugh at that now. But 
you mustn't holloa till you’re well out of the wood. Just wait 
till you have to settle a lawyer's bill of costs. I ought to know 
something about bills—and beaks too, for that matter. Excuse 
my jocularity ; but if the lawyers caught me in their net—as 
they did for a time—why should you escape? You don’t pretend 
to be equal to me, I hope. I should think not, indeed ! 

“*Don’'t attend to that green thing.’ That’s what you said, 
ma'am. I heard you; and! thank you forthe compliment. But 




















perhaps, after all, I’m not so green as you are. Pray don’t colour 
up. I meant nothing offensive. Dear Augustus, there, will pro- 
tect you if I did. 

“And now, sir, I really don’t wish to say anything severe— 
especially in the presence of that young lady—though she made a 
somewhat impertinent remark just now ; but, between ourselves, 
you gave her that pretty Paisley shawl, didn’t you? You may 
continue scratching my poll, ma’am (if you like), or you may not, 
but I must nevertheless speak out; I've a duty to perform. 
think, sir, you presented that elegant shawl. What's that you say? 
‘you know you did, and you paid for it, too.’ Well, well, you 
need not flare up; I dare say you have paid for it, by what you 
Government clerks call payment, that is by an acceptance at 
three months—but that sort of thing I and my master do not 
call payment—acceptances are still acceptances—and when the 
little bill becomes due, you'd better ‘take it up,’ that’s all; or, 
smart as you are, and one, as you are, of a bundle of sticks—I 
really mean nothing personal—I may speedily have the honour of 
renewing my acquaintance with you here as a defendant. Excuse 
me, I mean prisoner ; you always prefer that term. Yes, sir, here; 
many such gents as yourself find it convenient, by habeas, to 
take lodgings in ‘SrxTEEN StarrcasE,’ under the guardianship of 
my good-natured and lively little friend Burrer. There he is, 
sir, now; on the Key. He ’ll know your face again. 

“You don’t know what’s meant by ‘on the key!’ Never 
mind, never mind; all in good time, my young friend. I shan’t 
explain that mystery to you at present, beyond assuring you 
that we've locks here even a Yankee couldn’t pick. We 
know something about locks and keys in this place, I can 
tell you. We could teach Chubb, and Bramah, and Hobbs, 
a trick or two. Couldn’t we, Colwell? And by a long chain 
of argument too. 

“Oh! ‘you must now be off,’ must you, ma’am, or you'll be 
‘too late for the train.’—I’m afraid my rattling conversation 
has fatigued you. Well, well, get along; be off, sir; enjoy the 
railroad while you can, and with that young lady too; but mark 
well what I say, we’ve people here, defendants, or debtors, or 
prisoners, call’em which you will, who never saw a railroad: who 
entered the Bench before railroads were invented ; before Huskisson 
was killed ; and who, poor souls! having heard of Robert and 
George Stephenson's exploits, do daily and hourly wonder how 
it is that some sort of locomotive can’t be invented to increase 
the speed of the Chancery and other courts, that term after term 
continue to detain them here. My friend Truro isn’t quite up to 
the mark, in my opinion. It makes me wild to find him so slow. 
‘I’m a prisoner myself, hard and fast, and I needn’t interfere 
with other people’s business.’ That’s what you say, sir? That’s 
your creed, is it? Pretty sort of a Samaritan you are! Drat it all! 

“My governor, the Head Cook, has, I admit, kept me close 
enough under his eye, cage and all, these many years—but that’s 
no business of yours. He feeds me, and takes care of me, 
and pets me—creditors do not feed debtors in England as they do 
in France, and as Shakspere says (taking one thing with the 
other), ‘ by the best feather of our wing,’ I rather like the chap— 
my governor, I mean—and of course I revere Shakspere—but the 
case is far different with yon 





‘ Prisoners wildly overgrown with hair. 


They, for twenty, or thirty, or forty years, have had no one to 
take care of them—they have had none but Shylocks to give a 
passing thought to them———everybody recollects and admires me. 
They would willingly enter the world again, but the world knows 
them not. They are down, and must be kept down. They are 
deserted. I don’t want my liberty, but they do. Had they but 
stolen moneys, they might, by this date, have served their time, 
and returned from actual transportation; but as they have, from 
untoward and insurmountable circumstances, but delayed or 
neglected to pay moneys, &e., &c., &c., Law and Equity continue 
to hold them prisoners here, day after day, month after month, 
and year after year. Heigho! Law and Equity! What a farce! 

“Don't interrupt me, sir; talk not to me of ‘going through 
the Court.’ There are scores of cases where a prisoner cannot do 
so without committing perjury. But were there some court to set 
men free on giving bail not to leave the country, or even quit the 
metropolis, and were reasonable time therein allowed—for inside 
this place little coin is to be earned—many could, in a year or 
two, pay off all their debts in full. But it seems the fashion now 
for all creditors to be anti-Christian, ‘the law allows it, and the 
court awards it.’ I wonder some specimen of a Bench-prisoner 
was not displayed in the Crystal Palace, together with one of our 
incomparable cells, labelled thus—‘ Warranted not to break a 
debtor's heart in twenty years.’ Such a cell might, perhaps, have 
been squeezed into the Austrian furniture department. The 
Austrians—who, unmoved, can flog women—would have had, of 
course, no insurmountable objection to a mere model of a cell 
standing among their household furniture. Drench my feathers ! 
while I am speaking of Austrians, I can’t help chuckling over 
Kossuth’s reception at Southampton. I wonder what they think 
of that at Vienna! Kossuth has been in prison in Turkey ; but 
his imprisonment was a mere bagatelle to that of many still 
within these very walls ! 

“Ha! ha! D’ye see that old man hobbling along? He entered 
this treeless prison before the Battle of Waterloo, in 1815, and has 
not left it since, even for one hour! Talk of the law’s delay ! 
Here ’s an instance of it. Now, ma’am, now; wrap your pretty 
shawl about you, go home comfortably by the railroad, ‘plume 
yourself on living in a Christian country, and rail against ‘stubborn 
Turks and Tartars ;’ but still think of this poor English prisoner, 
and of Waterloo, of 1815, and of 1851 (the figures scarcely differ), 
and then sit down to supper, in your own snug sylvan home, with 
what appetite you may! That poor fellow hasn’t been home for 
a period extending to double your ownage. That's an interesting 
fact for you to take back from THe Great Merropotis. He is 
perfectly right in his own view of his case, and, with the pluck 
of a true-born Briton, he won't surrender; but even if he were 
wrong, the sublime sentence, ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us,’ were enough to convict his 
persecutors. 

“Eh ! eh! ma’am, what’s that you're saying? ‘ You do admit 
and think it a burning shame that a prisoner, for any debt, or for 
any contempt, can be kept incarcerated for thirty or forty years !’ 
You are right, ma’am. That observation does you credit asa 
woman. I think the same, and I know ’tis contrary to Magna 
CHARTA. 

“T know yow will remember me if you come here again; 
although the benevolent people who call to see our prisoners very, 
very seldom leave ’em a little present of tea, or coffee, or sugar. 
There is one honourable exception—his name ought to be 
inscribed in letters of gold; yes, ma’am, it ought—his name is 
Baron Puatt, one of Her Majesty’s Judges of the Court of 
Exchequer —Christmas is now approaching, and as soon as 
Christmas comes, BARON Part will be seen here, as he has been 
seen for years, courteously dispensing charity with his own hands 
—yes, ma’am, with a Christian manner that more than doubles 
the value of the gift. He’s a rough one on the Bench some- 
times, but in the Bench a kind one. Now for the subject 
I want to mention. Your young man, there (I plainly see 
you are really keeping company with him), has, I dare say, 
A vote; if he has not now, he will have under the NEw 
Rerorm Bitzi; let him call, then, on the members for your 
borough, and remind them of that significant fact, urging 


them as a quid pro quo to insert a clause, in the very next Prison 
Bill brought before Parliament, giving all prisoners here a right to 
a habeas, under which, attended by a tipstaff or a turnkey, 
or, without one, on lodging sufficient bail with the KEEPER, they 
may for a day or two, or at least for one day, quit these prison- 
walls to attend the funeral or to visit the death-bed of a child, a 
wife, or a parent, should such a calamitous necessity arise. THEY 
CAN’T DO so Now. And the sad circumstance frequently does 
occur. Day-rules would prove sufficient, but day-rules have been 
altogether and uncharitably abolished. Now, even Judges can't, 
even for a death-bed, grant a day-rule, or a habeas, or any other 
legal permission. The Lord Chancellor may, so far as Chancery 
prisoners are concerned, but the Common-Law Judges cannot. 
Here, then, is a practical and practicable case for reform. Get 
your members to bring this question forward, this ladies’ question 
—for it is so, it affects wives and mothers more deeply, perhaps, 
than prisoners themselves—agitate, ma’am, agitate, for this point 
of Law Reform ; and when you succeed—for succeed you must— 
you will ever have cause to thank the star that to-day brought 
you in contact (though he has told you some home-truths, 
perhaps) with the Parrot or THE BENncH! * 

“ Now, then, sir, I address you. ‘ Give a case/’ That’s what you 
want, is it? I can give a case, and a score of cases. Just let 
Mr. Attorney-General Cockburn examine me before the House of 
Commons, and I'll give any committee cases enough to prove the 
hardship of so rigid an imprisonment for debt as the law now 
requires and enforces, I will not here mention names, but I can 
do so if called upon. Listen: a silvery-haired old man espoused 
a young wife; and for a few years, notwithstanding their disparity 
of age, all went merry as a marriage-bell, and child after child 
was born to them. It boots not to tell how, through standing 
seeurity for his wife’s kinsmen, the old man became an inmate of 
the Bench. Hither he found his way under arrest, and soon sent 
for his wife to take lodgings in the neighbourhood (they had 
hitherto lived out of town), that he might daily see her and the 
children of his old age. They were all to come to town on the 
Monday. On the Sunday night the Bench was alarmed by a cry 
of ‘Fire.’ In hot haste the engines rolled past the prison walls. 
The old man had an upper room, and could o’erlook the con- 
flagration. “Twas a fierce one, and in the street immediately 
abutting on the prison. Cheers burst ever and anon from the 
crowd, as inmate after inmate was, through the heroism of the 
brigade and the daring of the police, rescued from the flames. 
At last the fire was subdued, and the night passed away. The 
morrow came, and with it the news that one child had perished, 
one who had fallen through the sinking floor when almost within 
reach of one of the brigade, whose outstretched arms the little 
fellow would in one instant more have clutched. But his fate was 
decreed. He was then to die. And he did die. And who was 
this child? The son of the silvery-haired old man, who was 
watching the fire from the interior of the Bench. His wife had 
brought her family to town one day before the time agreed upon, 
and, arriving late, after the prison was shut for the night, had 
taken the nearest, the first lodgings that offered, looking fondly 
forward to the next morning, to the early meeting with her 
husband. In that night his heir was burned to death, In that 





week he was buried, the corpse unseen by the fond father ; there 
was no law to enable the father to quit the prison, to honour his 
son’s corpse, and What’s that you say? ‘ Why not bring the 
cofin to the prison door ?—Man! man! would any father subject 
himself to this indignity ?—to having his son’s coffin searched by a 
turnkey, to prove that it contained no spirits ! No,no; he would 
rather the dead were buried unseen. * * * Call me a prag- 
matical Parrot, an’ you will, but let not your M.P.s boast of their 
desire for Reform, till they do reform some of these inhumanities. 
And now be off with you, for touching on these matters has made 
me melancholy—a mood anything but congenial to the Parrot 
OF THE BENCH.” ’ 











LAW. 
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In the rolls of Parliament, 1445, is a petition from the Commons 
of two counties, showing that the number of attorneys had 
lately increased from six or eight to twenty-four, whereby the 
peace of those counties had been greatly interrupted by suits. 
The Commons therefore petition, that it may be ordained, that 
there shall be no more than six common attorneys for Norfolk, six 
for Suffolk, and two for the city of Norwich. The King granted 
the petition, provided it were thought reasonable by the judges.— 
The spirit and essence of the English law cannot be surpassed in 
point of wisdom by the records of the whole world, ancient and 
modern; and yet their prolixity is a serious evil, and which 
George Alexander Stevens drolly satirises, by one counsellor at the 
bar referring to the 984th page of the 120th folio volume of the 
abridgment of the Statutes. First our Legislature passes an act ; 
then comes an act to amend this act ; then a rider, then a sup- 
plement, then an appendix, and so on; instead of each act bein 
consolidated under their own authority, or that of a delegat 
committee. The laws of China (Mr. Barrow tells us) are but 
sixteen small volumes; and probably they have lasted for 
thousands of years, for a population which is equal to that of 
one-third of the universe. The “Code Napoleon,” we believe, is 
in a single volume octavo; but the ramifications of our statutes 
tend to confuse rather than to define, and finally to fill all England 
with hosts of lawyers, and consequently, by their exertions in 
the way of trade, with hosts of plaintiffs and defendants. Some 
have thought that laws may be whimsically compared to nut- 
crackers; whilst they crush to atoms small objects; with great 
ones they bend and break. 








* Those who have done duty as chaplains in the prison can give testimony 
to the fact that scores of cases have occurred where prisoners’ wives and 
children have died within a gunshot of the Bench, and that yet the law 
provides no means by which the prisoner can, even in custody, be taken 
to their bedside to receive their dying wishes. 
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[HE Chief Magistrate of the City of London is not allowed to 

enter upon the duties of his office with any notion of hiding his 
civic importance (in City phrase) under a bushel. To the minds 
of country people and foreigners, the Lord Mayor is a splendid 
abstraction, not to be lightly talked of—not to be approached 
familiarly. The renown of his office obscures his personality ; 
he is not Alderman Parkins, coal-merchant, serving his year of 
office—but a City wonder, which no London visitor must {fail 
to see—a figure muffled in gorgeous robes, and invested with 
powers compared with which those of Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons sink into insignificance. Simple country folk talk about 
Lord Mayor’s Day as one of great London rejoicings; when 
Cockneys of all classes choke up every avenue to the City, and 
the evening is ushered in with feasts and illuminations. These 
splendid notions regarding an annual custom, which draws some 
few thousands of inveterate sight-seers to Cheapside, have been 
handed down to the living generations by grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, and from remoter ancestry 
when City poets devised the Lord Mayor's pageants, and crowned 
heads looked upon the show from balconies. It appears that the 
last of these pageants was the work of Elkanah Settle, and that it 
was performed in 1702, before Queen Anne, who, with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, sat in a canopied balcony in Cheapside to 
see it. A drawing representing one of these pageants held on 
the 29th of October, 1616, may yet be seen at Fishmongers’ 
Hall. It celebrates the instalment of Sir John Leman, a member 
of the company. But as one hundred and fifty years have elapsed 
since the last pageant wandered about the City for the edification 
of the people, the refiection of their splendour is waxing very dim. 
The twelve footmen have done their work manfully for many 
years ; and the exertions of the men in armour cannot be regarded 
by any unprejudiced mind with a feeling short of veneration. 
The knight armed cap-a-pie, whom we all remember as the great 
hero of our childhood ; of whom we have dreamt many dreafns, 
some romantic, others terrific in their profuse expenditure of 
blood ; loses all the charms with which we invested him many 
years ago, when we soberly contemplate him groaning upon his 
horse, taking sly drops of beer to recruit his exhausted frame, 
and, finally, being helped from his charger by the sturdiest of his 
companions. The knight with his armour is now, to our mind, 
only a poor, weak counterfeit of strength ; contriving to bear aload 
in which the men of old rode to battle, and fought inch by inch 
for the freedom of their soil. In the present day, too, when all 
our hymns are of peace, when swords lie in the scabbard for years, 
and grass grows before the cannon’s mouth, the man in armour is 
out of place. Miserable as a representative of the chivalry of old, 
he is absurd as a type of the valour that, in the present hour, 
would repel the footstep of an invader. 

Very farcical, too, is our friend the Sword-bearer, as he rides— 
the most conspicuous figure in the state-carriage—thrusting the 
sword out of the window. Very farcical, too, is it to find the 
Lord Mayor attended by the genius of Batty. Then the banners 
of the City Companies float along, borne by sturdy veterans fau- 
tastically arrayed. It is a capital show for children, though the 
tinsel and the properties can hardly bear the severe test of day- 
light. But we grow serious when we are reminded that the names 
of many of our greatest, anda few of our best men, have been 
associated with the twelve great Companies. Mr. Peter Cuning- 
ham runs through a list of some of them with a modest erudition. 
First let us remember that Whittington was a mercer—Whitting- 
ton, who has handed down his cat to posterity—Whittington, who 
paused at Highgate, and heard the bells of Bow— Whittington, who 
repaired and enlarged Old Bartholomew's Hospital, and was four 
times elected Lord Mayor of London. Queen Elizabeth was also 
a Mercer; so was the well-known Sir Thomas Gresham. The 
Grocers’ Company follow next in succession—that Company of 
which Sir Philip Sydney was a freeman, and members of which 
rode, certainly with hushed breath and reverent emotion, in his 
funeral procession. Here are the aristocratic Fishmongers, who 
have included in their body the Sir William Walworth who killed 
Wat Tyler, and the player Doggett, whose bequest of an annual 
coat and badge, to be rowed for on the Thames, has immortalised 
him. It is curious to find a man’s immortality in his will. 

Here are the Goldsmiths’ Company ; who stamp our plate, and 
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| who included Sir Hugh Middleton (who ruined himself with the 

New River scheme) in their body. After them follow the 

Skinners’ Company ; presently we notice the Ironmongers’, to 
| whom Viscount Hood belonged; then the Clothworkers’, who 
| are associated with James the First and the gossip Pepys, and 
others of less importance. But the show is tediously long. The 
sheriffs’ carriages are dazzling—but we have seen them before in 
Oxford Street ; and here, shaking in the last stages of a most 
debilitating disease, is Cipriani’s coach, drawn by eight horses, 
and containing that awful mystery—The Lord Mayor. 
ring merrily ; the people are amused ; the Cheapside warehouses are 
closed, and snug cold luncheons are going forward within, pending 





| A few bold spirits venture to inquire as to the history, prospects, 


| and personal character of the old gentleman, who has now no name, | 
| who must not be called Mr. or Alderman anything—who is the | 


| Lord Mayor, and nothing else. He is independent of himself. 
He has passed St. Paul's, with the serene consciousness that, 
should he die at the Mansion House, the very heaviest bell in 
that vast building will toll for him. Yesterday he was a plain, 
homely man, who dandled his grandchildren upon his knee; 
brushed his hat with his own hands; himself removed the cover 
from his leg of mutton; and, with exquisite humility, pulled on 
his Wellingtons without help; he wore a bland smile throughout 
the day; he remembered, perhaps, a few little histories of his 
school time at the Merchant Tailors’ School—for instance, how 
Sir John Poultney, who built “the Rose” in which the school 
was held till the Fire of London consumed it, was five times 
Lord Mayor of London in the reign of the third Edward. A 
pleasant recollection for a man in his position! Then there was 
Henry Fitz-Alwin, the first Lord Mayor of London, who held 
office for the space of twenty-four years. But this was many 
centuries ago; and now no Lord Mayor succeeds in getting a 
sentence of even two years in the Mansion House passed upon 
him by his brother aldermen. No, all of them are eager to taste 
the luxury of a year’s lordship, and so the best of Lord Mayors 
must be prepared to reign a year, and no longer. Even modern 
Whittingtons share no better fate than theircompeers. The man 
who has fought his way from sweeping a door-step to the seat of 
honour in the Mansion House, is not a very remarkable man, at 
the present time. Old-established firms regard him rather as an 
energetic interloper than as a man to be remarked and courted. 
The horny texture of labour has hardly had time to soften on 
his hands: he must be refined through one or two kid-gloved 
generations before the family can be altogether an unexceptionable 
introduction to the great City circles. But as Lord Mayor, he is 
not a lucky speculator fresh from manual labour ;—he is the 
giver of feasts, the host of the Premier, the representative of the 
City, taking precedence before many a proud aristocrat, pale with 
blood that has been refined almost to water. Therefore, in his 
state-coach, his nod is accepted as a mark of particular distinction ; 
he is lost in the velvet and gold of office. He will inhabit a 
splendid mansion—not like his predecessors, an ordinary house 
in Cheapside—and it is very probable that the Queen will cross 
his shoulder with a sword before his year of office has expired. 
At all events the game is on the cards. He may tempt Her 
Majesty into the City, to witness the graceful accomplishments of 
the aldermen, and the respectful order with which official citizens 
can receive their Sovereign ; there will be novelty in this display 
that may attract the Queen. He may leave his mark upon some 
of the public buildings, or found some charity. Simon Eyre, 
Mayor of London in 1445, converted the manor-house of Leaden- 
hall into a granary for the city, and so originated the present 
market of that name. This was not an untimely work on the 
part of Eyre; well, there is room for one or two improvements 
in the City even now. The turtle is perfect—no art can improve 
that ; the barons of beef are faultless—they may pass ; the City 
wines are famed far and wide—they may be sipped composedly ; 
yet the City water is not always the best in the world, and 
fastidious persons have been known to utter a string of angry 
words touching the City sewers. But then on his return from 
Westminster Hall, our imaginary Lord Mayor has made up his 
mind to say at the Guildhall banquet, amongst other well-digested 
impromptus, that “he may affirm, without fear of contradiction, 








The bells | 
| of acquiring a sprinkling of their legal erudition to help him in 


the return of the procession. Let us take an imaginary Lord Mayor. | 
| others grasp it after many years of hard and anxious striving. 











that London is the finest, the best-regulated city on the face of the 
civilised world.” He must give up this rounded period, if he 
thinks of the sewers. No, he is afraid, after all that may be urged 
to force him into a different course of action, that he must fall in 
with the Court of Aldermen, and acknowledge that he rules over a 
corporation that defies reform, being perfect in every particular. 
A Lord Mayor erected an honorary monument in Westminster 
Abbey to the author of “ Hudibras ;” perhaps our imaginary lord 
mayor may have dwelt upon this singular episode in the corpo- 
ration history, or, as he invited the Barons to dinner, the thought 


the discharge of his judicial labours may have crossed his mind. 
Some men acquire that logical precision of judgment from nature; 


Of the former class is the Lord Mayor—of the latter are the 
Lyndhursts and the Denmans. Therefore, our Lord Mayor 
refuses to subscribe to a new edition of Blackstone, and is rowed 
back to Blackfriars in a pleasant dream, throughout which his 
lordship figures in many brilliant scenes, as the sun of them all. 
Of his office, considered in the abstract, he may well be proud. 
The first magistrate of the first city in the world may be excused 
when he shows his pride, and declares that, after the labour of 
forty years, he is content with the pedestal upon which his 
fellow-citizens have placed him. He is reminded that within the 
boundaries of his realm he takes precedence of Blood Royal, in 
spite of the protest made by the Prince Regent in St. Paul's. 
The long sword protruding from his carriage window has figured 
in the pageants of Lord Mayors since the days of Elizabeth, and 
was, possibly, touched by that determined royal virgin. The 
great gold mace, which is somewhere about the carriage, may 
be noticed, also, as a contribution from Charles the First—given, 
perhaps, with the idea of imparting an imposing front to those 
employed in the levying of ship-money. But the great event of 
Lord Mayor's Day remains to be performed. 

Our Lord Mayor has been sworn-in, but has not consummated 
the assumption of the mayoralty. The swearing is, as far as it 
goes, a serious matter; but it is a routine gone through without 
any particular show of. interest. The progress in a rickety 
carriage, with which the worms must now be very busy, is an ex- 
citing event; but these details dwindle into insignificance when 
compared with the Guildhall banquet. It is this banquet to 
which the citizens of London are indebted for those curious liberties 
vouchsafed to them by the mysterious corporation. Therefore our 
Lord Mayor—our mysterious and awful Lord Mayor—returns 
from Westminster with a feeling of gathering and increasing im- 
portance. He rises with the tremendous solemnity of the coming 
time. He is a little nervous, perhaps; he has his fears on 
the subject of the cooks. He is well aware that his mayoralty, 
to be popular, must be based upon sound culinary principles. 
He remembers the unpopular mayor who had the baseness to 
save two or three thousand pounds out of his stipend, and he is 
anxious to avoid any such dishonour. He is expected to spend 
more than he receives in feeding those who have elected him. 
He looks at the Aldermen and Common Councilmen as so many 
birds of prey flapping about him. They represent a round number 
of inevitable feasts for which he must pay. He is the living repre- 
sentative of a certain number of turtle, oxen, geese, turkeys, 
winter strawberries and peas, and truffles ; and if any of these be 
not forthcoming in due season (that is to say, when they are out 
of season, properly), he will be frowned from the civic chair, and 
will retire into private life at the expiration of his term of office,, 
without a congratulatory or laudatory address. 

A Savarin might discourse ry, of the viands that smoke: 
upon the hustings at the Lord Mayor's banquet ; but we, to whom 
a dumpling is almost as profound a mystery as it ever remained 
to the sagacious monarch who could never understand how the 
apple got in it, we must let the feast pass without comment. 
Yet we perceive, dimly shown in the distance, fingers pointing to 
sinking steam-boats, crowded with hundreds of rash human beings, 
while the Conservator of the Thames is helping the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to “just one more glass;” and countless noses, 
grasped by countless hands, suggesting the vicinity of sewers, 
over which our City friends have claimed exclusive control,\ flit 
about the heads of the Common Councilmen, 
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THE HEIRESS OF BILBERRY. 
—_4— 


Mary F had been left an orphan at a very early age. Her 
maternal grandmother, with whom she had resided from infancy, 
was a proud, stern, and selfish woman, little calculated to secure 
either the affection or obedience of an impulsive and wilful child, 
like Mary F——. The consequence was, that although the two 
lived beneath the same roof, their intercourse was unfrequent and 
constrained, and as Mary approached to womanhood their estrange- 
ment became greater. It is, therefore, no wonder that the gossips 
of Bilberry were one morning fully employed in narrating, to all 
who would listen to them, the particulars of the elopement of 
Mary F with the young lieutenant of Dragoons recently 
quartered at the Red Lion. The young soldier had been attracted 
no less by the well-known wealth of Mary’s grandmother, than by 
the pretty face and graceful form of Mary herself; but whatever 
might have been his mercenary hopes, they were not fated to be 
realised, for the old lady was, or affected to be, so scandalised by her 
grandchild’s conduct, that from that hour to the day of her death 
she refused to hold any intercourse either with Mary or her husband. 

Shortly after his marriage, the regiment of Lieutenant B—— 
was ordered to the Peninsula, whither Mary accompanied her 
husband. The fatigue and anxiety which she had to encounter 











soon had a fatal result, and Mary died, after giving birth to a girl. 
The infant was confided to the care of the wife of one Sergeant 
Byers, who tended it with the affection of a mother, and, when 
the father fell on the field of battle, refused to part with the 
child, and ultimately brought it with her to England, when the | 
Peace was proclaimed. The friends of Lieutenant B—— readily 
allowed the poor orphan to remain with its kind nurse, who was 
more than compensated by a small allowance made by the family 
of the father, and the affection of her little protégée, whom she 
had called Mary, after its mother. 

Time passed on, and little Mary grew into maidenhood—a fragile, 
gentle creature, that seemed to look upon sorrow as its heritage. 
The friends of her father had long ceased to take an interest in 
her fate, and she was generally considered by every one to be 
the daughter of Mrs. Sergeant Byers. Among the visitors of her 
foster-mother was Thomas Brown, a kind and somewhat simple 
young man, who followed the then well-paid and reputable trade 
of a tailor. His quiet manners soon made an impression on the 
gentle heart of Mary; and he in his turn found no place so | 
agreeable to him as the house of Mrs. Byers. 

A great day was the 5th March, 18—, for the néighbours and 
friends of Mr. Thomas Brown and Mary B—. About 11 o'clock 
on the morning of that eventful day, not a first-floor window in | 
the whole street but teemed with human heads, principally 
belonging to the gentler sex. It is wonderful the interest women 
take in a wedding. They may know nothing of the bride and 
bridegroom, nevertheless they evince as much interest in the 
proceedings as they possibly could do if the happy pair were their 
nearest kith and kin. It is an instance of the universal bene- 
volence of the female character; for, as marriage is the “be all 
and the end all” of a woman’s life, from 18 to — (well! I know 
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| lation of Bilberry. 


| in the drawing-room, listening to his last will and testament. 
| Mr. Robert Nailer, late copying-clerk to the deceased, had no 
| interest in the important document then under perusal above 
| stairs, he had taken his accustomed place in the office, and, 


not where tqset the limit), every daughter of Eve rejoices when | 
a sister has achieved her destiny. How the news of a wedding | 
spreads through a neighbourhood is to me a marvel, for, let such | 
an intended event be a sworn secret between the contracting | 
parties, and I would wager a pair of gloves that when the happy | 
day arrives, not a housemaid in the neighbourhood but is | 
cognisant of the fact. It must be from sympathy. | 
Well, when the hackney-coach arrived, and its jingling steps | 
fell down, ringing, as it were, a rude marriage peal, the excitement | 
was intense. What straining of necks, nodding of heads, and 
waving of handkerchiefs, as the gallant tailor led forth Mrs. Byers, 
and the old sergeant, spruce as on drill, handed into the dear old 
roomy hackney-coach, the bride, all blushes and white bows. 
There was a tuneful cheer—tuneful with women’s voices, as the 
“leathern convenience” rumbled up the street. The weather- 
beaten Jarvey seemed to have thawed his face for the occasion, 
and beamed with smiles, as though he sat upon a Lord Mayor's 
hammercloth, instead of a mat of straw. The pew-opener and 
beadle were heartily glad to see the young couple; and the latter 
functionary had done honour to the occasion by putting on his 
Sunday coat and cocked hat, and appeared just as he would have 
done had it been a lord’s wedding, instead of a tailor’s: the only 
perceptible difference was, that he had not taken his chin to the 
barber’s, but as he was a man of a sanguine complexion, that did 
not signify so much. Mary was a favourite parishioner with the 


| clergyman; and the reverend gentleman read the service very 
| impressively, and made the bridegroom clearly comprehend the 


responsibilities he was incurring. Poor Mary looked to need more 
than ever the support she had obtained; and though she did 
smile once or twice, the faint expression faded like breath from 
amirror. Yet she was happy, very happy, in her quiet, gentle 
way, but she seemed to live in the shadow of the future. 

When they got home again, there was quite an avenue of neigh- 
bours, extending from the curb-stone to the door step, through 
which they had to pass; the bridegroom gasping out as many 
“thank you's” as he could, in return for the good wishes uttered 
by the little crowd. The wedding dinner was not, of course, 
splendid, but, to quote Sergeant Byers—“it was prime ;” and, 
though Mary could not eat anything, weeks had passed before 
Mrs. Byers had finished sounding the praises of the baked potatoes. 

And Mary and her husband lived very happily together, humbly 


| but contentedly, until it was found out that Mrs. Brown was the 


heiress of Bilberry. 
How that was discovered you are now to hear. 
Death had been busy in the little town of Bilberry, and had 


| garnered, in the fulness of years, Mr. Jonathan Trail, attorney-at- 


law, and for many years confidential adviser to half the popu- 
The funeral had been “ performed,” and the 
friends and relatives of the deceased gentleman were assembled 
As 





| resting his head upon his hands, endeavoured to read upon his | 
| blotting-pad his own future destiny. 








shoes of his late employer was quite out of the question, as 
Mr. Nailer had, unfortunately for himself, and fortunately for the 
good people of Bilberry, distinguished himself by sundry acts of 
blackguardism, which had rendered his reputation the reverse of 
a sweet-smelling odour in the nostrils of his master’s clients.— 
No! he felt that he must seek elsewhere a sphere of action; and 
London appeared to him the largest field for operation. 

But how to make a beginning !—His ready money amounted to a 
sum somewhat under twenty pounds, and the only friend he knew 
who would lend him a shilling, was that universal uncle who 
originally came from Lombardy. A silver watch, and sundry 
trumpery rings and ornaments, were the only things he had likely 
to move the cautious Lombardian. What was to be done, or who 
was to be done, he cared not. The blotting-paper seemed to 
have absorbed all his hopes, so he looked up at the ceiling, which 
only presented a dusky blank. From the ceiling his eye wan- 
dered to the shelf, supporting numerous japan boxes—some of 
them exhausted, others inexhaustible mines of wealth to the 
successor, whoever he might be, of the late Mr. Trail. At length, 
Mr. Nailer remembered, that among the last official acts of his 
deceased master, and in which he, Mr. Nailer, had been concerned, 
was the examination of certain dusty papers referring to a con- 
siderable amount of property, situate in the said township of 
Bilberry. He remembered, also, that the late Mr. Trail had 
expressed some doubts as to the present occupier’s title thereto ; 
but, unfortunately for the rightful owner’s interest, one ORcUS 
served the attorney with a writ of habeas corpus—and so ter- 
minated, for the time being, further speculation upon the 
subject. It now occurred to Mr. Nailer that nobody was likely 
to inquire after these papers, and, as there might be a Chancery 
suit wrapped up in them, he should be doing good, possibly to 
himself, and no serious injury to anybody that he knew of, if he 
included the said papers among his own baggage. As there was 
no one present to argue the propriety of the act with him, he 
gave himself the benefit of the doubt, and removing the dusty 
papers from one of the aforesaid tin boxes, conveyed the same to 
the depths of a mangy hair-trunk, emblazoned with, “ Richard 
Nailer,” in round-headed brass nails. 

It is said that rats have, by instinct, knowledge of a falling 
house or a sinking vessel, and very naturally endeavour to escape 
a catastrophe. So it was with Mr. Robert Nailer. He knew, to 
use his own expression, “that he should be scuttled” as soon as 
the executors had done with him; and, therefore, he preferred 
selecting his own time of departure, instead of waiting to be 
expelled. It was from this determination that he and his mangy 
trunk were, one morning, the sole occupants of the roof of the 
stage-coach then plying between London and Bilberry, and which, 
after a journey of five hours, arrived safely at that comfortable 
hostel, the Old Bell, Holborn. 

Mr. Nailer’s first business, after his arrival in London (having 
“remembered the coachman,” very much to the dissatisfaction of 
that worthy), was to convey himself and his trunk to a coffee- 


| house in Fetter-lane, where, on a former visit to the Great Metro- 


polis, he had found cheap and not over-cleanly quarters. Mr. 


To think of occupying the | Nailer immediately proceeded to refresh himself with a muffin 
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and a pint of indescribable mixture, called coffee, but which 
emitted an odour savouring much more of burnt horse-beans than 
the aromatic berry of the East. His frugal repast ended, Mr. 
Nailer called for pen, ink, and paper, and busied himself in 
compiling an advertisement, the subject of which had occupied 
his thoughts for the greater part of his journey from Bilberry. 
The effects of the remarkable composition were made apparent on 
the afternoon of the following day, through the agency of our old 


THE WEDDING-PARTY AT MRS. BYERS’S—DRAWN BY JOHN LEECH. 
ome 


The gallant sergeant had retired from the army on a pension of 
half-a-crown a-day. Nevertheless, being of an active turn of mind 
and body, he had sought to relieve the monotony of his existence 
by running of messages, beating carpets, and performing other 
business connected with the profession of a light porter; thus 
maintaining an independent position, and benefiting himself and 
his fellow-creatures. As the morning generally sufficed for the 
performance of his day’s labours, the sergeant was accustomed to 





friend Sergeant Byers. 


resort, in the afternoon, to the Balsover Arms, and there, over a 





modest half-pint of porter, a pipe, and the newspaper, satisfy his 
mind as to the existing state of Europe, and of things in general. 
On the day following Mr. Nailer’s arrival in London, the sergeant 
was thus employed, when he laid down his pipe very suddenly, 
and seizing the paper with both hands, appeared to be fearful of 
losing his hold upon some valuable piece of information. After a 
careful re-perusal of the interesting passage, he rushed out of the 
room with the newspaper, leaving porter and pipe both unfinished, 
and entirely forgetful of his little carpet cap, which he had taken 





off and laid upon the bench beside him. Bareheaded and excited, 
he hurried through the streets to the shop of Thomas Brown, and 
arrived there in such a state of breathlessness and exhaustion, 
that he could only point to the newspaper, and exclaim, “ Look 
at that!” The alarmed tailor did as he was desired, and read as 
follows :— 
F the child, or children (if any) of Mary F , of Bilberry, who in 
the year 18—, married Lieutenant B——, of — Dragoons, and who is sup- 
osed to have died abroad, will apply to Logos—(in the first instance by 


etter only, Franco)—Fetter Lane; he, or she, or they (as the case may be), 
will hear of something greatly to his, or her, or their advantage. 


When the tailor had finished, he looked to the sergeant for a 
solution of the enigma. Mr. Byers having recovered his breath, 
proceeded at once to the elucidation of the mystery. 

“T knew it!” he exclaimed. “I knew it must come some day ! 
She’s owned by her unnatural relations, and they’re about 
to do her justice at last. Go and break it gently to Mary, 
and get tea ready ; and I’ll run home for Mrs. Byers, and get my 
cap from the Balsover Arms, and we'll hold a council of war on 
the matter.” 

The tailor did break it gently to his wife, who, nevertheless, 
was ready to faint at the intelligence—so was Mrs. Byers, but was 
prevented going quite off by a very unparliamentary remark of 
the excited sergeant. 

The council was held; and after the consumption of much tea 
on the part of the tailor and the ladies, and a pardonable amount 
of tobacco and gin-and-water on that of Mr. Byers, a letter was 
written to the unknown “Logos,” and posted forthwith, duly 
reaching its destination in Fetter-Lane by the first delivery. 

This immediate reply exceeded Mr. Nailer’s most sanguine 
hopes ; and he expressed his great satisfaction by adding an egg 
and a rasher of bacon to his matutinal meal. He proceeded next 
to shave and dress himself, putting as much respectability into 
his face as it was capable of containing, and forthwith proceeded 
to the house of Thomas Brown. Had the Lord Chancellor him- 
self put in an appearance at that humble abode, he could not 
have been received with more breathless deference than was Mr. 
Nailer. Mr. Nailer did not fiil to perceive the effect his pre- 
sence produced, and of course gave himself the full benefit of it. 
He tried to look as though all the tin boxes at Bilberry were under 
his control, and that there was a balance standing in the name 
of Robert Nailer at some banker’s, that would make any suspicion 
of his disinterestedness an insult to our common nature, in its 
most prosperous condition. Mr. Nailer glanced his eye round the 
tailor’s shop, and saw enough to convince him that the man had 
credit, if he had not money, and he secretly resolved to set off 
a suit of clothes against his prospective costs. Mr. Nailer then 
proceeded to examine and cross-examine the Browns and the 
Byers, occasionally referring to the bundle of dusty papers which 
he had abstracted from the office at Bilberry. Mr. Nailer pro- 
fessed to have hopes—great hopes—that he had found “ the 
parties” he had been so desirous to discover; in fact, after 
seeing the certificate of marriage between Mary F and Lieut. 
B—, he had no doubt but he should have the happiness to put 
Mary in possession of her great-grandmother’s property, at 
present so unjustly enjoyed by “other parties.” Mr. Nailer was 
prepared to do this merely for costs out of pocket, being content 
to leave any further remuneration to the generosity of the 
Browns, who were too grateful for this disinterestedness not to 
promise a very liberal per-centage. Mr. Nailer then made an 
appointment for the succeeding day, just hinting, whilst he 
grasped Brown’s hand as he lingered on the door-step, that it 
might be as well to have a trifle, say twenty pounds, ready on the 
morrow for counsel’s fees and other preliminary matters. The 
tailor returned to his wife and friends, rather staggered by the 
amount of the trifle Mr. Nailer required; but another “ council” 
was held, and it was resolved that Mr. Byers should wait upon a 
neighbour (reported to have £500 in the bank), and by offering 


him a share in the golden harvest, obtain the means to set the | 


legal reapers to work. 

The monied neighbour was of a speculative turn of mind, and 
having gained a prize in the lottery, had believed ever since that 
he was to make a fortune by luck, and not by labour. The pro- 
position, therefore, of Mr. Byers was so far entertained that the 
twenty pounds were advanced, and duly handed to Mr. Nailer in 


riage certificate, and asmall quantity of Burton ale, which a thirst, 
consequent upon a breakfast of Yaimouth bloaters, had compelled 
him to solicit. 

Mr. Nailer’s next step was to qualify himself for “a gentleman, 
one, &c.;” and at the time at which we write, an admission on the 
rolls was no very difficult matter. Being duly qualified to prac- 
tise, he did so; and with what a result ! 

Some few years ago, I attended a police-court in London, to 
make a declaration as to the truth of some official documents. 
My business was over, but I remained seated at the attorney's 
table, for I confess that a police-office has for me a strong though 

i fascination. Phases of life are exhibited there so terrible, 
from their misery and crime, that they reprove the selfish indif- 
ference which, contented with its own happier fortunes, never 
seeks to know the wretchedness which may be alleviated, or the 
ignorance which might be tutored into good. I have felt that 
reproof, and have listened to narratives of error, crime, and 
misery, to strengthen my resolves for a better future. 

I was seated, as I have said, at the table set aside for the use of 
the attorneys attending the court. Two other persons also occu- 
pied seats, and, from their appearance, I coneluded they were 
gentlemen learned in the law. One was rather remarkable for 
the extreme neatness of his dress, and an unmistakeable expres- 
sion of low cunning; the other appeared to be a man of much 
good-nature and benevolence. 

“The next case,” said the clerk; and a.pale-faced, meek- 
looking woman was placed at the front of the bar. Her dress, 
a faded black bonnet, with a ragged veil—a shawl, so soiled 
and tattered that it was impossible to guess at its original 
colour or texture—a rusty gown, so thin. and threadbare that 
it clung about the wasted limbs beneath it, and seemed to be 
their only covering. 

“ What’s your name?” asked the clerk. 

She answered in a voice so “gentle and low,” that it. was 
scarcely audible. 

“Who is the complainant?” inquired the magistrate. 

“T am, sir,” said the cunning gentleman. “The woman at the 
bar, your worship, is continually calling, not only at my office, 
but at my private residence, and creating a disturbance.” 

x = create a disturbance, with that feeble voice—that emaciated 
y! 

“ What have you to say to the charge?” asked the magistrate. 

“TI only want my papers, sir,” said the woman. “He’s my 
lawyer, sir, and he won’t give me my papers.” 

“ What papers?” inquired the magistrate. 

“The papers of my property, sir. I only want them, sir,” 
answered the woman, in the same feeble voice. 

“The fact is, your worship,” said the cunning gentleman, “I 
have been i ae wrattee _—— in an attempt to establish 
some fancied claim which she has upon some pro at Bilberry. 
I have expended much re as ay ci paced 

“Which I have given you,” said the woman. “ Three hundred 
and twenty pounds, sir !—and now he won't go on with the suit, 
or give me my papers. We have parted with everything we have 











F ; Be My man Davis is a bit of a character. 
the morning after that person had strengthened his conviction of | Se ee 
the justice of Mrs. Brown’s claim by another perusal of the mar- | 
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in the world. We have nothing but a heap of rag#to sleep upon 
—nothing to eat ” Her tears made her silent. 

“With that I have nothing to do,” continued the cunning 
gentleman; “and (though it’s not for me to tell your worship 
what is your worship’s business) nothing to do with your worship. 
—TI don’t wish to be hard with the woman. If she ’ll only promise 
not to molest me again, I will not press the charge.” 

“But will you give me my papers?” urged the woman. 

“If you give me fifty pounds, I will; not without,” said the 
cunning gentleman. 

The poor wretch at the bar felt the mockery to be so great that 
she could say no more, but held out her bony hands, and looked 
towards the magistrate imploringly. 

The good-natured man at the table could sit quiet no longer. 
He rose and said, “ Your worship, I know something of this case, 
The woman has, I think, some claim to something, somewhere ; 
and if this gentleman will give up the papers, I will look into 
them for her, and either assist her in the recovery of her pro- 
perty, or satisfy her of the hopelessness of pursuing it. She has 
now been fifteen years x 

“More than that,” said the woman; “ nearer twenty years, at 
law—three hundred and twenty pounds have we paid him, and 
all I want is my papers.” Here she produced from beneath her 
shawl a tattered white handkerchief, and unrolling it, displayed 
a small memorandum-book, and something which looked like a 
very little brief. 

“T am not here to go into these matters,” exclaimed the 
cunning gentleman, “I am to be found at my office every day, 
from nine till five. Will this woman promise not to create any 
further disturbance at my house?” 

“T have no doubt she will,” said the magistrate. 
promise this, will you not?” 

“T never did, sir; and I will promise; but my papers——” 

“Are yours for fifty pounds, or perhaps this gentleman will 
advance it,” said Mr. Nailer (for it was he), bowing to the poor 
woman's advocate. 

The magistrate here interposed, and, having again exacted a 
promise that no further annoyance should be attempted, dis- 
missed the complaint. Mr. Nailer bowed to the bench, and 
retired, looking around him as he retreated, as though to 
enjoy the mute applause which he considered his forbearance had 
merited. 

“You can go!” said the clerk, in a loud, official tone. 

But the woman still lingered, with her eyes fixed upon the 
magistrate, whilst she mechanically rolled and unrolled the ragged 
handkerchief which contained her vouchers. 

“My good woman,” said the magistrate, “I can do nothing 
more for you.” 

The poor creature’s eyes filled with tears. After a moment’s 
pause, she again said—“ My papers—we have sold everything 
for them.” 

“Have you, then, a partner in this misery?” inquired the 
magistrate. 

“Yes, sir. I’ve a husband and a child) My husband’s a 
tailor, sir, and when he can work makes soldiers’ trousers—five 
pence a pair, sir; when we are all well we can make two pair a 
day—but none of us can work now; we are all ill, sir.” 

Yes—all starving! The magistrate gave the woman some 
money, and bade her go—but she lingered still, and made 
another mute appeal with her little bundle. She evidently 
thought that if the kind magistrate would but look into her case, 
she should have justice. No one spoke, not even the stern clerk. 
At last she turned to go away—stopped—held out the ragged 
handkerchief—turned again, and then glided away as it were 
among the crowd. Poor Mary Brown! (God help her!) The 
heiress of Bilberry ! 

What the impediments were to the recovery of her property I 
could never learn. Death has been more merciful than the law, 
and long since given rest to the victim of Chancery. 


“ You will 





A DOG-CART DIALOGUE. 

If he’s not up to a thing 
or two, I should like to know who is. I am often puzzled to 
know how a man who has seen so much of life as he has should 


| condescend to have “no objection to the country,” and to take 


service with a retired linen-draper, which I am. I keep adog-cart, 
and, not being much of a whip, Davis generally drives. He has 
some capital stories ; at least, I think so; but, perhaps, it is his 
manner of telling them, or perhaps I ’m very easily pleased. 
However, here ’s one of them. 

HOW MR. COPER SOLD A HORSE. 

“ Mr. Coper, as kept the Red Lion Yard, in Street, was 
the best to sella horse I ever know’d, sir, and I know’d some good 
"uns, I have; but he was the best. He’d look at. you as tho’ 
butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, and his small wall eyes seemed 
to have no more life in ’em than a dead whiting’s. My master, 
Capt. , stood his hosses there, and, o’ course, I saw a good 
deal of Mr. Coper. One day a gent came to look at the stable 
and see if he could buy a hoss. Coper saw in a minute that he 
knew nothing about horseflesh, and so was uncommon civil. The 
first thing he showed him was a great grey coach-hoss, about 
seventeen hands and a inch, with a shoulder like a Erkilus.” 

“T suppose you mean Hercules ?” 

“T suppose I do, sir. The gent was a little man; so, o’ 
course, the grey was took in agen, and a Suffolk Punch cob, that 
’ud a done for a bishop, was then run up the yard. But, lor! 
the -little..gent’s legs ‘ud never have been of any use to him; 
they’d a stuck out on each side like a curricle-bar,—so he wouldn’t 
do. Coper showed him three or four others—good things in 
their way, but not at all suited to the gent. At last Coper says 
to him, with a sort of sigh, ‘ Well, sir, 1’mafear’d we shan’t make 
a deal of it to-day, sir; you’re very particular, as you’ve a right 
to be, and I’ll look about, and if I can find one that I think’ll do, 
I’ll call on you.’ By this time he had walked the gent down the 
stable to opposite a stall where was a brown hoss, fifteen hands 
orabout. ‘ Now, there ’ud be the thing to suit you, sir,’ says he, 
‘and I only wish I could find one like him.’ ‘ Why can’t I have 
him ?’ says the gent. ‘ Impossible,’ says Coper. ‘ Why impossible?’ 
says the gent. ‘Because he’s Mrs. Coper’s hoss, and mon 
wouldn’t buy him of her; he’s perfect, and she knows it.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says the gent, getting his steam up, ‘I don’t mind price.’ ‘ What’s 
money to peace of mind?’ says Coper. ‘If I was to sell that 
hoss, my missus would worry my life out.’ Well, sir, the more 
Coper made a difficulty of selling the hoss, the more the gent 
wanted to buy, till, at last, Coper took him to a coach-hus, as tho’ 
to be private, and said to him in a whisper, ‘ Well, I tell you 


‘what I’ll do; I’ll take ninety pounds for-him; perhaps he’s not 


worth that to everybody, but I think he is to you who wants a 
perfect thing, and ready made for you.’ ‘ You’re very kind,’ said 
the gent, ‘and I’ll give you a check at once.’ ‘But mind,’ says 
Coper, ‘ you must fetch him away at night; for if my missus saw 
him going out of the yard, I do believe she’d pull a life- 
sman off him. How I shall pacify her I don’t know! 
inety pounds !—why, ninety pounds won’t pay me for the 
rows, leave alone the hoss !’ 
The gent quite thought Coper was repenting of the bargain, 





and so walked away to the little countin’ house, and drew a check 
for the money. When he was gone, I burst out a laughin’; be- 
cause I know’d Mrs. Coper was as mild as a bran-mash, and ’ud 
never a’ dared to blow up her husband ; but Coper wouldn’t have 
it—he looked as solemn as truth. Well, sir, the horse was fetched 
away that night.” 

“ But why at night, Davis?” 

“ Because they shouldn't see his good qualities all at once, I sup- 
pose, sir; for he’d got the Devonshire coat-of-arms on his off knee.” 

“‘ Devonshire coat-of-arms ?” 

“Yes, sir; yousee Devonshire’sa very hilly country, and most 
of the hosses down there has broken knees, so they calls a speck 
the Devonshire coat-of-arms. Well, sir, as Mrs. Coper’s pet shied 
at everything and nothing, and bolted when he warn’t a-shieing, 
the gent came back in about a week to Coper. 

“Mr. Coper,’ says he, ‘I can’t get on with that hoss at all— 
perhaps I don’t know how to manage him; he goes on so odd that 
I’m afraid to ride him; so I thought, as he was such a favourite 
with Mrs. Coper, you shall have him back again.’ 

“* Not if you'd give me ninety pounds to do it,’ says Coper ; 
looking as tho’ he was a-going to bite the gent. 

«Why not?’ says the gent. 

“*T wouldn't go through what I have gone through,’ says 
Coper, hitting the stable-door with his fist enough to split it, 
‘not for twice the money. Mrs, Coper never left off rowing for 
two days and nights, and how I should a’ stopped her I don’t 
know if luck hadn’t stood my friend; but I happened to 
meet with a hoss the very moral of the one you’ve got, 
only perhaps just a leetle better, and Mrs. C. took to him 
wonderful. I wouldn't disturb our domestic harmony by 
having that hoss of yourn back again not for half the Bank 
of England.’ Now the gent was a very tender-hearted man, 
and believed all that Coper told him, and kept the hoss; but 
what he did with him I can’t think, for he was the wiciousest 
screw as ever put his nose in a manger.” 





ART IN THE BYEWAYS. 


tT is late now to advocate 

the influence of beauty, 

as opposed to that of the 

ugly and the repulsive. 

Very tedious would it 

be to the modern stu- 

dent were he confined 

ina lecture-room to hear 

an enthusiastic gentle- 

man discourse on the 

proprietyof erecting fine 

architectural buildings, 

instead of shapeless masses 

of brick and stucco, An 

impulse that is as universal 

in nature as the instinct of 

self-preservation, attaches 

man to the true, which, 

whether manifested in the 

results of science, the graces 

of literature, or the realisations of art, is the beautiful. There is a 
kind of moral gravitation in human nature towards the beautiful, 
that has only lately attracted the attention of the class of men who 


| have wielded the sceptres of nations; but now it is acknowledged 


in many places, and is about to be used for the good of the human 
race. The man touched with a sense of beauty, alive todiaPmony, 
and filled with a feeling of reverence for the grandeur of the 
scheme, of which he is taught to believe himself the highest 
emanation, may be reached by means that would in no way 
influence a coarser nature. It is a hard matter to treat with the 
sullen strength of ignorance ; but the soul that has the light of 
the beautiful burning within it, is bound by all the highest attri- 
butes of which human nature is susceptible, and is easily con- 
trolled. Only a cord will bind the hyena; but emotions were 
given to bind men. Therefore that civilisation which develops a 
mighty nation, glistening with gold, and loaded with the vast 
treasures of the inhabited world—which represents the perfection 
of cunning, and the highest elaboration of the means to wealth, is 
not in the highest sense of the word, civilisation; while the 
picture, powerful as a battlepiece, lacks the touches of emotion 
—the emotional laws, which go forth from the closet of the poet 
and the philosopher, the laboratory of the man of science, and 
the studio of the artist. It is easy to vote supplies, to make 
motions on the state of the nation, to frame smart sallies, and, 
in the midst of personal contention, to pick up here and there, as 
by chance, little bits of truth that may be fairly appended to the 
next volume of the Statutes at Large; but it is not often that men 
are given to the world who could evolve the reason of our position 
asa planet from the falling of an apple; or sketch the mighty 
proportions of the giant of the nineteenth century, from the steam 
of a tea-kettle! Neither do the annual millions of births include 
always an infant in the mould of Shakspeare. We may always 
find a decent prime minister, but we rarely light upon a poet ; 
we may always command an individual who can accurately add 
up the items of the national revenue, but not in everyday life do 
we meet a Phidias ora Raphael. If, in the present movements 
of the social mass, we discern any\unanimity, it is in their 
tendency towards the Newtons, the Shakspeares, and the Raphaels 
of their day. Thankful in their hearts that the commercial 
relations of men afford them the time for higher pursuits than 
those which have corporeal gratification for their object, the 
public of the present time begin to see that they have achieved 
conquests only in the lesser objects of life. The practical 
tendencies which have led us to our present prosperous com- 
mercial state will soon be regarded only as the baser condition of 
civilisation, for even now large masses of men see, and not in the 
far distance, that high state of intellectual and moral culture 
pervading the various classes of a great and courageous com- 
munity. The best lessons of civilisation are not typified by the 
merchant prince in his saffron coach ; but rather by the modest 
artist, snugly painting in his comfortable studio, with high 
thoughts and limited appetites. He is in close communion with 
the truths that are thickly scattered about the great solitudes of 
nature, as they lie, though seldom seen, in the poorest haunts of 
men. He is painting for the people, who are now beginning to 
understand him. Hard and crushing in its thanklessness was the 
task to him when the world glanced at his works with a cold eye, 
and many mornings were spent in dancing attendance upon a 
nabob in want of “furniture pictures.” But now many 
eyes, weary with the dull monotony of workshops and offices, 
are strained towards the fields; many hearts leap to the 
harmony of Beethoven; many lights shine in this city upon 
the pages of our greatest and best teachers. And here thoughtful 
men pause, in the passing hour, to gather hope. Bentham and his 
train of followers sink into insignificance before the reformers, 
who present themselves at the baby’s cradle, instead of waiting 
at the prison-door. The labourer may see Beauty, in all her 
noblest manifestations, steadily approaching his threshold. She 
bears in her arms the glorious works of God's elect ; her limbs 
glow from the touch of Phidias and Canova; and in her seraphic 
countenance the souls of Raphael, Guido, Murillo, Angelo, and 
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Rembrandt, are concentrated. The sight is one to touch the 
hearts of us all. The first pages of great lessons that, when com- 
prehended, will send the gaoler’s keys to rust, and set the worm 
at work in the greedy gallows, are already open to the bulk of the 
people. The voices that would have cried down the influence of 
the beautiful; that would have passed a law declaring rags, and 
filth, and squalor to be altogether without effect upon the poor 
human creatures doomed to them; that would have ignored 
the hunger for truth which rages more or less in every man’s 
heart ; these voices, that ever had the sounds of tyranny and 
social wrong in them, are uttering their dying speech. And as 
their dread words die upon appalled ears, the gentle voices, with 
truth, and charity, and love in them, swell and float upon the air. 
The ministry of the beautiful are about to seize their inheritance. 
We are beginning to comprehend fully the story of the money- 
lender, who, when he was about to cheat a customer, drew a cur- 
tain before the portrait of his favourite saint. Well, curtains have 
hidden the noblest works of mankind from the eyes of thousands 
of men, and they have been ignorant and criminal ; and they have 
been scourged and killed for their exceeding wickedness ; but 
scourgings, killings, and manacles have failed to humanise, and 
now the curtains are falling from before the gentle oracles. In 
everything, the great masses of the people are consulted and 
appealed to. Libraries of sterling books are offered to them ; the 
graces of Macaulay, with his vast historic lore, are placed before 
them; our great novelists publish cheaply, that all may read 
them ; railway companies offer to convey them to the green fields 
at the cheapest possible fares; Art-unions hold out chances of 
pictures, and present well-executed works of art; and popular 
caterers for the public amusement recognise the growing taste of 
the bulk of the people, by offering the finest dioramas and pano- 
ramas that modern art can produce. These are signs of the 
time: happy, hopeful signs, pointing to a great future. Let us, 
however, examine the state of public taste more in detail ; and we 
may do this by noticing the revolution that has taken place 
recently in the art which poor men hawk about the meaner 
neighbourhoods of London. And first, of the poor Italians who 
travel about our streets with plaster casts. 








Undoubtedly these men have done their share of good. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, has the good been wrought, for it has been done 
in the struggle with hunger, and in fear of cruel masters ; but it 


has been effected. Itis hardly possible to estimate the advantage 
which accrues to the human race from the invention of all pro- 
cesses that enable artists to multiply their works. Casting is to 
the sculptor what printing is to the author, and engraving is to the 
painter. Few, indeed, would be familiar with the flowing lines of 
the Venus de Medici, had the process of casting never been in- 
vented ; and comparatively few in this country would possess a 
copy of the work, had not poor Italians been forced into our great 
cities by cruel masters, to sell casts. Now, in thousands of homes, 
the casual visitor will find plaster casts of the great works that 
have influenced the world, or the select of the world, for centu- 
ries past; The poorest man need not be a stranger to the beau- 
ties of Canova. Sad is the story of the street image-seller, and 
you may read it in the deep lines of his dark young face ; but 
there is a merry twinkle in his eye still, for his Italian heart is 
not quite quenched in grief, but is yet warmed with the hope of 
resting in its native earth. Let us glance at his board. Here is 
the head of Baily’s Eve—a fine composition. The sweet lines 
about the mouth, the gentle bend of the head, indicating the 
meekness of her womanly nature; the fine forehead, and the 
flowing lines of the neck, are beauties that lighten many English 
homes. Milton, with his grave expression, and the massive 
ridges of his worn cheeks, is near Eve—Eve whom he drew with 
touches that have immortalised him. Here we have Hebe— 
young, light, and with an all-pervading modesty; and near her 
the model of a kneeling infant. Two Shakspeares are fastened to 
the board ; and near one of these'we pick out the familiar features 
of the Duke of Wellington, almost touching those of Minerva. 
The Queen and Prince Albert*figure on various parts of the 
board ; here her Majesty is stamped on a medallion; there the 
royal head is the size of life, and towers above the cap of the 
Prince of Wales, who is dressed in nautical costume, with his 
hands daintily inserted in his trousers’ pockets. Sir Robert Peel 
is also familiarised to the public upon the board ; and of late, 
Kiss’s Amazon has been one of the most popular street casts. 
How far the modellers of Holborn are justified in appropriating 
to their own advantage the design of Professor Kiss, is a question 
between them and the sculptor; but it is indisputable that the 
public have been great gainers by the energy of the street image- 
sellers in this instance. Occasionally, in the midst of the casts 
we have noticed,-we have seen works, the tendency of which was 
obviously bad. But of late these have disappeared ; and now we 
may generally examine the boards of our street image-sellers with 
hearty good-will, and recommend every item of the poor Italian's 
stock in trade to popular attention. The men who sell wax and 
plaster medallions in the streets also claim some attention. We 
find the head of Dante offered to the passer-by for sixpence, 
Mozart obtainable for a mere song, and the Holy Family, in a 
preparation of wax and plaster, sold in large numbers. And 
these medallions are not rough, unfinished, inartistic specimens, 
but very fair representations of the works from which they are 
taken ; and when placed in juxtaposition with the specimens of 
street art that were in vogue some twenty years back, these 
modern works are comparative masterpieces. 

Italians do not, however, monopolise the distribution of street 
art. Many people still remember the gaudy prints, in painted 
The 


frames, which the Jews hawked through the country. 








art displayed in the elaboration of these productions would 
disgrace a schoolboy of the lowest form in the present day ; 
and it is easy to see in the pride with which an old villager 
will refer to such possessions, that they satisfied all the 
capacity for beauty that his eye contained, when, untutored and 
unrefined, he walked abroad with “the certain step of man.” 
Yet even these rude prints, with trees not unlike cabbages, legs 
lying in confused groups under the bodies of a certain number of 
characters, hands more resembling empty gloves than human 
anatomy, horses painfully deformed, houses displayed with an 
imperial disregard of the laws of perspective, and frames which 
no depth of imagination could accept as maple—even these dis- 
tortions, all this want of art, this confusion, and this glaring 
colour, had an effect, and a happy effect, upon the mind of the 
poor man who purchased them. It was not a sorry sight to see 
the peasantry hanging these monstrosities upon their walls; since 
it showed how, even in the most untutored minds, the love of art 
is rooted. The degrees of comprehension by which art is judged 
in‘a mixed community, at once prove the beneficial effect of 
even its rudest and most unsatisfactory development. Let us 
place Turner and a labouring agriculturist side by side on the 
brow of a hill, with a glorious landscape before them. Dissect 
the eye of the painter and that of the working-man, and you 
will find that the former has an organ, in every physical par- 
ticular, exactly resembling that of his companion. Yet mark the 
difference of their vision. The countryman sees the river winding 
about the landscape ; he can distinguish Jones’s fields from those 
of his master ; he can discriminate between oaks and chestnuts; 
he sees the bounds of the county, and he declares that it isa 
fine country that lies at his feet. The light in his eye is not 
very bright—it is not fixed: his pulse is placid ; he sinks listlessly 
upon the sward, and busies himself with his pipe. But the artist’s 
eye is fixed, and bright with the fire of genius. He sees before 
him all the marvellous beauties, that, with a magic touch, he will 
reproduce for the benefit, the enlightenment of his race. Jones’s 
fields are to him so much opportune brown, that relieves the 
brightness of the swelling mass of rainbow foliage which lies 
beyond them. What marvellous touches of beauty ! what variety 
in the flow of the river !—there, where it runs through those 
dark clumps of trees, it sparkles like a trailing serpent—and there, 
where the corn-fields glow, a cloud lies between it and the sun- 
light ! And then how grandly the fine lines of the sober fore- 
ground—that grey gable-end, with the dun smoke rising in the 
golden light, and the group of cattle in the shade of patriarchal 
oaks—how grandly all these send back the landscape! And then 
how the clouds swell from the distance—darkly-red where they 
touch the horizon, and brightening as they rise in the firmament, 
with the glimpses of blue, purple, and green atmospheres that 
part them! That wondrous eye of the painter takes in all these 
beauties at a glance, analyses and orders them, and then, with a 
power which we all love to see, works them in upon his canvas ! 
He has selected the harmonies of the landscape, added others, 
perhaps, and rejected ugly forms and confusing colour—he has 
added to the landscape the beauties he has caught and trea- 
sured up elsewhere, and of which his busy brain is full His 
poor companion, whose eye has not been tutored, and to whom 
the instinct that impelled Giotto is not vouchsafed, hardly recog- 
nises the landscape in the painting—he is an art-critic of the 
lowest class. His pleasure is in broad imitations. Other critics, 
who have been half-educated, see in art only the cunning of 
accurate imitation; and “ How like a vase!” is the exclamation 
that often falls upon the artist’s ear when he has spent many 
feverish months over his most ambitious effort. Yet in these 
inferior comprehensions of art and its power, the thoughtful may 
detect germs of a hopeful future. The eye that lights daily upon 
a beautiful object, drinks in, at least, some of its beauty, and 
dwells ever afterwards with pain upon the ugly and the base. 
The eye that delights in imitations will learn to love the beautiful, 
and will yearn to rest in the realms of art for ever—Let us now 
glance at the art we may find in the poor dealer’s umbrella. 
Here is a motley collection of prints—all coloured ; for it should 
be remarked that the vulgar eye is attracted first by colour, 
rather than by form. The list includes many theatrical por- 
traits, various likenesses of the Queen, the Duke of Wellington, 
rows of cats, with very fine green eyes, and fur tinted with 
madder-brown ; plump children with cheeks of crimson lake, 
Venetian red hair, and chrome frocks; and many engravings of 
great ladies, extracted from old annuals. The price of these 
specimens of art varies from one penny to twopence. The collec- 
tion is made with reference to the various instincts that prompt 
purchasers. Children will cry for the cats; doting mothers will 
strive to see portraits of their offspring in the plump children 
with crimson lake cheeks; the frequenters of theatres will be 
tempted to buy the portraits of great actors; soldiers’ wives will 
invest in an engraving of the Iron Duke; and the loyal will be 
tempted with the rudest portrait of the Sovereign. We trace some 
human emotions even in the purchasers to whom the inverted 
umbrella is a wondrous gallery of art, and we are glad to believe 
that even now the umbrella is threatened with a powerful oppo- 





sition in the shape of cheap engravings of good pictures. These 
street-sellers of prints already declare that the gratuitous illus- 
trations issued by newspaper proprietors have done great harm 
to their trade—and good, let us hope, to a large public. We 
part from the inverted umbrella, viewed as a repository of art, 
with the belief that among those poor people who have purchased 
their galleries from it, are many who are open to the refining 
influences of higher and pxver works, 








GYPSEY EXPERIENCES. 
By a Rouma®y: Ret. 
—_—~— 
CHAPTER I.—My First Gypsty LEsson. 





wo words of explana- 
§ tion before entering 
upon these experi- 
ences. I am not Mr. 
Borrow. I have not 
the pleasure of know- 
ing that remarkable 
agent of the Bible 
Society. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to 
say, that I once had 
pointed out to me at 
a club-table, next to 
that at which I was 
' dining, a gentleman 
: in black, like aColos- 
sal clergyman, with 
a very white head, 
and two very black 
eyes (Ido not mean blackened eyes), who I was told was Mr. 
Borrow. This is all I ever saw of the redoubtable adversary 
of Blazing Bosville. My own experiences of Gypsey life are con- 
fined to this country. They profess to be, and are, real ex- 
periences. My Gypseys are genuine. My Gypsey women are not 
the Gypsey women of the theatre ; they do not wear short red 
petticoats, worked at the bottom with black cabalistic signs, still 
less silk stockings or antique sandals on their feet, or turbans on 
their heads; nor are they called “Zarah,” or “Zillah.” My 
Gypsey men never, by any accident, swathe their legs in linen 
bandages, cross-gartered with red worsted lace; the nearest 
approach they ever make to a brigand’s jacket is a velveteen 
shooting-coat, much the worse for wear, and altogether their 
appearance suggests rather a cross between a debauched game- 
keeper and a Staffordshire pot-hawker, than anything like Mr. O. 
Smith, or Mr. N. T. Hicks, as he appears in Lo Zingaro. 

It is curious, indeed, considering how many Gypseys there are 
still in England, and how much the race has been worked by 
painters, dramatists, and novelists, to find how untruthfully they 
have, as a rule, been represented by all these artists. Among 
our painters there is scarcely one, except Oakley, who has 
painted these people as they are. In the pictures and drawings 
of them there is an entire lack of truth, which can be detected at 
a glance by the aficionado, the true lover and student of Roumany 
life. I cannot remember a single genuine Gypsey in a novel, 
though both Bulwer and Disraeli have tried their hands at the 
class. And among stage plays, the only one in which I have ever 
seen the Gypsey introduced, with evidence of a real life-like 
knowledge of the race, is in a version of Sir Roger de Coverly, 
played at the Olympic Theatre during the present year. 

Mr. Borrow, no doubt, knows the Gypseys well, and could 
describe them perfectly. But his love of effect leads him away. 
In his wish to impress his reader with a certain mysterious notion 
of himself, he colours his Gypsey pictures (the form of which is 
quite accurate) in a fantastic style which robs them altogether of 
the value they would have as studies from life. His English 
Gypsey vocabulary, so far as I have been enabled to compare it 
with the language actually spoken by the Roumany race, is 
accurate and trustworthy. 

In my native county the real Roumany is unknown. We have 
“potters,” or “muggers,” who camp in green lanes, and live by 
making and repairing small iron and tin wares, much in the Gypsey 
fashion, combining this industry with the manufacture and sale 
of coarse eathenware and birch brooms, at questionably low 
prices. But I had never seen the thoroughbred “ Roumany ” till 
I had arrived at man’s estate—at least, till I called myself “a 
man,” being really a freshman at College, Cambridge. 

I suppose I must have a vagabond drop in my blood, otherwise 
I cannot account for the strong attraction this people have always 
had for me trom the first time I came acrossthem. If thére be a 
Roumany camp within a mile, I wind it. In the country I find 
“the spirit in my feet” that Shelley sings of, always leading me 
across commons, and along green lanes, and into wayside woods, 
and bringing me up within sight of the thin blue smoke, curling 
mysteriously among the green boughs, and within scent of the 
pleasant pungency of the open-air wood-fire. No wonder that I 
have a tolerably wide acquaintanceship among the race. They 
see my relish for their company and appreciate it. It is to this 
that I owe the name by which they have kindly adopted me, of the 
“ Roumany Rei,” or “Gypsey gentleman.” I remember, as if it 
was yesterday (though it is now some twelve years ago), not 
exactly my first sight of a Roumany, but my first lesson in their 
tongue—which I may tell you, en passant, is a genuine language, 
in that state of mutilation which a language must fall into when 
transmitted orally only, in the hands of an entirely illiterate 
people. It is closely connected with the Sanscrit, and proves 
incontestably to every philologist who has ever seen a vocabul 
of it, that the Roumany are a North Indian race, whatever may 
have been their migrations since leaving their original seat, if 
ever they had one, and have not always been Pariahs and vaga- 
bonds. But I have no intention of going into the philology or 
ethnology of my Roumany friends just now. 

I had been sketching all that day, or rather I had been wan- 
dering about with a sketch-book in my hand, and # water-colour 
box in my pocket, stopping now and then to make believe to 
draw ; but really enjoying an aimless ramble—away from lectures, 
and “cram,” and private tutor—over the unfenced flats, and by 
the willow-fringed streams, and through the hap-hazard copses 
and still green lanes and primitive villages, which make even 
fenny Cambridgeshire beautiful, if a man has legs for a good day's 
walk, and eyes and heart to recognise beauty wherever he finds 
it, even in its homeliest garb. My ramble had been on the 
Huntingdon side of Cambridge. It was a bright May-day, and 
the sun was westering ; and, though I had no watch, my appetite 
told me it was hard upon Hall-time. I had set my face Cam- 
bridge-wards, and was tumbling along over the tufts of sedge 
grass, and ploughing through the fallows, and over the young 
wheat, taking a line of my own across the country, when I saw a 
thin spiral of blue*smoke creeping up the trunk and under the 
lower branches of’ a noble beech, one of an irregular avenue of 
the same trees, that seemed to begin abruptly in the flat I was 
crossing, and to end as abruptly some e further on. As 
much from curiosity about the trees asthe smoke, I turned out 
of my direction, scrambled through’a sort of natural hedge of 
elder and bramble, and found myself in a still green road, that 
begins in the fields and ends in the fields, skirting one farmstead 
in its way; and, therefore, I presume, claiming to be connected 
with a country road that runs at right angles to it some fields off 
one of its ends. 

It is an old Roman road. You may still see the vestiges of 
pavement under the grass that covers it. The people about call 
it “The King’s Hedges.” If I have among my readers a Cam- 
bridge man, fond of cross-country “ constitutionals,” he will 
probably recognise the place from my description. But to do 
this, he must be a man of about my own standing, I fancy; for 
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that neighbourhood, too. Even at that day, I remember, I had 
come now and: then across raw-looking squares of newly broken- 
up common, with their lank, unpainted _rail-fences, looking more 
like American zig-zags than genuine English work, and I had 
sighed to think of common-rights put an end to, and “ consti- 
tutionals”’ abridged, on that side of Cambridge. 

I came that day upon “The King’s Hedges” for the first time; 
and its strange seclusion riveted me. Under the two broken lines 
of feathery beech-trees, on whose thin spring-green foliage the 
slant rays of the afternoon May sun were dancing, ran a low and 
broken hedge of bramble and elder, close up to which grew the 
short greensward, the stones of the causeway showing through it 
here and there, with no wear and tear of traffic on their velvety 
and irregular faces. 


that it was not for this purpose, at least, I had introduced myself 
to the tents, she stopped, and began to beg in the true Gypsey 
fashion. ‘Give the poor Gypsey a sixpence, my rei.” I felt the 
romance oozing out of me at this cool, cut-and-dry, business-hee 
sponging, and said, “ Don’t beg, there’s a good girl; if you don’t 
ask for anything, you may get something, but if you begim to beg 
again I shall go.” 

She stopped short at this formidable threat, and looking at my 
sketch-book, said, “I know what that is—it’s the book you draw 
things out in. There was a rei came and drew us out, when 
we were camped in the Gorsehole, near Newmarket, with the 
tents, and the cart, and the fire, and the chukel yonder, and me, 
and aunt, and uncle, and all of us—as natural as life.” 

“ Will you let me draw you?” I asked. 





Some twenty yards from the point where I struck the lane, 
were grouped the three tents of a Gypsey camp, the rounded end | 


of one towards me, while from the space they encircled rose the | 


thin blue column of wood smoke that had first attracted my 
attention. 
and a rusty, saddle-galled, wall-eyed pony, with a couple of un- 
kempt donkeys, a black-brown and a dun, were hobbling about, 
as well as their foot-ropes would allow them, after the short 
sweet grass of the hedge-side. I stepped up towards the camp 


noiselessly, for the foot falls without a sound upon that old | 
sward, and was close upon the tents before a long-backed, bandy- | 


legged, yellow terrier, sleeping with his nose in the wood-ashes, 


was sufficiently aroused to a sense of his duty to fly at me, with | 


that extra activity of yelping zeal which all functionaries are apt 
to assume when caught napping. 
“ Besh-to-lai, chukel (lie down, dog),” said a shrill voice from the 
nearest tent, across the entrance of which hung a patch-work quilt. 
I lifted it without ceremony, and looked in. Its only occupant 


was a girl, sitting with her legs doubled under her, Indian fashion, | 


and busied in weaving a small net. 

As my shadow darkened the entrance, she let her small hands, 
every finger bedecked with rude silver rings, fall, with their work, 
slowly on her knees, and looked up steadily and composedly. 

She appeared to me then a woman—but her age, as she after- 
wards told me, was fifteen. 


(Anglicé “ Smith”), my acquaintance of “‘ The King’s Hedges.” 


Her features were small, and more Arab than Indian, and with | 


nothing of the Jewish cast that is often seen in Gypsey women. 
Her eye had the veiled fire peculiar to the race, a sort of filmy 
languor that blazes up with passion, but which, even while un- 
excited, exerts still a strange, serpent-like power of latent fascina- 
tion. Her teeth were small, and white, and sound, as Gypsey 
teeth always are. Her blue-black hair, in two short, shining 
plaits, came low across her narrow forehead, and close along her 
cheeks, sharply marking (if I may be allowed the bull) the 
triangutar oval of the face, by its dark line relieved against the 
blood-red silk handkerchief, which she wore coiffed, hood-fashion, 
on her head. On each side of her little mouth, and in the centre 
of her soft, round chin, was a small blue tattoo mark, which 
heightened the mellow and velvety smoothness of her skin— 
dusky, but not sallow, and glowing under the sun like the side of 
a brown Bergamot pear. 


A rough but light cart was pitched near the tents, | 


I have seen many beautiful Gypseys | 
since then, but I have never seen one so beautiful as Sinfi Curraple | 








She sat so—the beautiful young vagabond !—and looked 
steadily and calmly at me, without speaking, as the dog, in obe- 
dience to her voice, ceased yelping, and nuzzled at her side. 

I stooped under the tent, asking, “ May I come in?” 

“Come in, my rei, and welcome, if you're not afraid to sit by 
the poor Gypsey ;” and, untwisting her legs from under her, she 
rose without aid of her hand, and reaching a piece of carpet from | 
a bundle of bedding that lay rolled up at the back of the tent, | 
spread it for me on the straw, gravely and courteously. “Let me 
tell your fortune, my pretty gentleman,” she began, after a short | 
pause, in the musical, cajoling, jaunty, sing-song of the race; but 
seeing, I suppose, from my impatient “ No—no—nonsense !” 


“Me!” she said, and laughed, and looked archly in my face for 
the compliment she saw growing there. 

“ Yes ; you are very pretty, and you know it.” 

“Don’t laugh at the poor Gypsey, my rei,” she said, nestling 
back into the shadow, and coquettishly drawing forward her red 
hood, till the arch little face glowed again under the warm light 
reflected from it, while she let the fire gather slowly under the film 

| of her infernal eyes, till I felt uncomfortable. However, I looked 
| intothem aslittle as possible, and drew on asI best might without it. 

“Oh the cushgar poshnikes/” she suddenly exclaimed, as I 
took, to wipe out a light, a flaming yellow and crimson silk hand- 
kerchief—how the deuce I came ever to have bought such a 
blazing Bandanna I can’t think, unless it was the Gypsey drop in 
me that I have spoken of before; “Oh the cushgar poshnikes /” 
and she fairly clapped her hands. 

“ What is the meaning of ‘ cushgar poshnikes?’” 
| “It is Roumany rokkerpen—it’s Roumany talk, my rei, and it 
| means ‘ pretty handkerchief.’” 
| J should like to learn the Roumany talk. Will you teach me?” 
| She shook her pretty head doubtfully.—“I don’t know what 

Aunt Athaliah would say.” 

“Never mind Aunt Athaliah. Come, ‘cushgar poshnikes’ (I put 
the words down), and I suppose I must call you ‘cushgar’ too? 

| What is ‘ pretty girl’ in your language?” 

“ Rinene rakli. And now will you give me the handkerchief, 
my rei?” 

“Yes, rinene rakli ; if you’ll ask for it in your language.” 

“ Pal, del mande the diklo.” 

“ That means ?” 

“Brother, give me the handkerchief.” 

“There! What will you do with it? 
language.” 

“ Chiv it adri my churro” (put it on my head); and, with a 
rapid movement of her round arms and little fingers, she translated 
the words by replacing her red hood with my flaunting present. 
Somehow the vivid orange and crimson made a harmony with the 
glowing complexion, shining hair, and bright-coloured gown, all 
mellowed in the warm half-light that filtered through the brown 
tent. She was a magnificent bit of colour, seen so; and, as a 
painter, I had a right to admire her, but hardly a right to put my 
next question. 

“ What is ‘kiss’ in your language?” 

She gave a quiet little chuckle as she answered, “7’shuma.” 

“Will you del mande a tshuma for the cushgar diklo?”—You 
see I was profiting by my lesson. 

She put out her cheek, without the least discomposure. 

“ Ourli, my pal.” 

I am bound to confess that, encouraged by the action, I took 
for granted that “ourli” meant “ yes.” 

“ Kek vafardes na tshuma,” she said very soberly, as I resumed 
my sketch; and, answering my look, added the interpretation, 
“No harm in a kiss—it’ s a Roumany saying, my rei.” 

“ And a very good saying too. What is your name?” 

“Sinfi Smith; there’s Roumany for the name of Smith— 
Curraple.” 


Tell me in your 





SS 





| 


| interspersed with English. 


“ And have you always lived in a tent, Sinfi ?” 

“Yes; I was born in one—in the great snow. We were snowed 
up,—I ’ve heard from my dia (mother)—for three weeks, under 
Haslingfield Wood.” 

“Would you like to live in a house?” 

“ Kek! kek!” (No, no !) she replied, with a peremptory shake 
of the head. “The keir’s cushgar for the keirinyro. (The house 
is good for the house-dweller.) I’ve been in a keir often, at Cam- 
bridge ; the stairs make my head swim, and you can’t breathe.” 

“ But it must be very choky here in your tent ; at night, now, 
how many of you sleep here ?” 

“There ’s me, and cousin Florentia, and Morella” 

Three of them in a space of six feet by four, and about four 
feet high ! 

“Why, you must be suffocated. How do you breathe?” 

“Tt is hot, sometimes; but then we lift up the koppa (blanket) 
over the tent mouth, and let the sweet air take us.” 

So we went on, she interspersing her conversation with 
Roumany words, and interpreting them for me at my request, 
while I took them down. I had already filled some four pages of 
my note-book with the fruits of this pleasant lesson ; and I must 
admit that my sketch did not advance quite as fast as my glossary. 
I found on her part no reluctance to give me the Roumany words 
for the objects about; and I may remark, by the way, that I 
have never found any difficulty of this kind among the younger 
Gypseys. The older ones are occasionally more suspicious, and 
will often pretend that they have no word in their language when 
they think the knowledge of it likely to be turned against them. 
Thus, an old Gypsey man once gravely assured me that they had 
no word in their tongue for “thief.” The old rogue, I may 
remark, was convicted of sheep-stealing at the Bury assizes, after 
he had solemnly assured me that the name and the practice were 
alike unknown among the Roumanies. 

So our lesson went on for an hour or so. Sinfi was the most 
patient of instructresses, pursing and torturing her charming 
mouth in a thousand ways to give me the accurate pronunciations, 
and racking her pretty head in the vain effort to comprehend my 
questions about nouns, and verbs, and prepositions. She had not 
the least notion of grammatical distinctions, and generally used 
her words (as the Roumanies all do) as roots, without inflection, 
Occasionally I could detect an in- 
flection in the concrete of a sentence, and I was careful to note 


| these. 





Though there was nothing either poetical or mysterious in 
Sinfi’s way of talking, there were turns of phrase, every now and 
then, which agreeably denoted the influence of a free, roving, 
open-air life; and, above all, there was an utter absence of 
vulgarity both in the words and the manner of them. On the 
contrary, the thing that most struck me was the grace of her 
action in speaking and moving, and the gentle and quiet courtesy 
with which she brought me what I asked for—some water, a 
support for my sketch-book, and so forth. This gracefulness is 
to be found in all the Roumanies, and belongs to the East, like 
their small hands and lithe limbs. I observed now, too, in her, 
what since I find a universal habit with the race, that she sat 
like an Oriental woman, her legs folded under her. Indeed, I 
might have fancied myself in Syria, looking on the slender little 
body, with its Eastern head-gear, its bright-coloured gown, loose 
upon the bosom, which was covered by two or three layers of red, 
and yellow, and green spotted handkerchiefs; the lower limbs 
gathered under, and crossed, and the upper part of the figure 
lying lazily back against the pile of bedding, which, under its 
covering of a gaudy carpet, might have passed muster for a divan. 
There was only the narghileh wanting; and I grieve, for the 
effect of my picture, to say that, before our lesson was interrupted, 
this was supplied in the form of a short black cutty pipe, which 
Sinfi smoked with great relish, declining the cigar I offered her. 
Cutty pipe, however, and all included, I don’t remember that I 
ever spent a pleasanter hour in my life. 








SINFI SMITH.—prawn BY Ff. W. TOPHAM, 
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